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Art. I. Reflections on the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth 
Century ; the progressive Operation of the Causes which have 
produced itg and the Measures best calculated to Remove some, 
and Mitigate others of them. 8vo. pp.276. London, 1822. 


Ts spite of sad experience and often disappointed hopes, we 
cannot but believe, that the sufferings of Ireland have at 
last touched the hearts of her rulers; and that a disposition 
actually prevails, among those who have the power, to yeform 
the multiplied and aggravated abuses which have made that 
kingdom, after six centuries of subjection to British Govern- 
ment, and with its vast natural resources, one unvaried scene 
of disaffection, anarchy, poverty, and wretchedness. One of 
the evils felt to be most intolerable, and as to which all men 
are agreed about the necessity of immediate relief, is THE LAW 
OF TITHES, as there administered. It is not our intention, at 
present, to enter into any details respecting the nature and ef- 
fect of this great tax; for, whatever may be the rights of the 
Church, or their opinion as to these rights, it is a tax, and no- 
thing but a tax, upon the produce of the land and of agricul- 
tural capital. It cannot now be requisite to point out the ex- 
treme injustice and inequality of its operation on the classes even 
who pay it; to illustrate how it represses the progress of in- 
dustry, precisely where it is most important; or to show with 
what accumulated severity its exactions are felt, where a de- 
ficiency of capital, and the habits of the people, have di- 
vided the land among a poor and numerous tenantry. All 
these things must be plain to the most ordinary reflection; 
nor can any one doubt the extent of the grievance, who is 
alive to what passes round him. The clergy, unwilling to be 
the immediate ‘instruments of extorting so heavy a contribution 
from an indigent people, devolve the work upon others; who, 
thus invested with the rights, but wanting the charity, of the 
Church, levy the tithes to the utmost extent that the means of 
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the parishioners ¢«dmit,—for in many instances it would be vain 
to look for recovery of the whole—and, with merciless rigour, 
seek their own profit only, regardless of the misery they in- 
flict. Such is the practical oppression through a great part of 
Ireland, that every good feeling, and every true and honest in- 
terest, is united against the continuance of the present system. 
The more liberal of the Irish clergy themselves, some of them 
deriving their sole subsistence from tithes, do not conceal their 
aversion to the present state of things, and their anxiety that 
some means should be adopted to render the channel less odious 
through which their revenues are derived, and so to alter and 
mitigate the law as to prevent it from destr oying their comfort 
and usefulness, by extinguishing, as it now does, those feel- 
ings of benevolence and respect which ought to mark the pas- 
toral relation. 

in these circumstances, and considering the state of religious 
sentiment in Ireland, it is not extraordinary that some ques- 
tion should be stirred, as to the justice and expediency of levying 
tithes at all, for the support of her ecclesiastical establishment, 
and of laying under contribution eleven-twelfths of her popula- 
tion, for the maintenance of a Clergy which can minister spiritual 
edification to the remaining twelfth only. But though such to- 
pics will intrude themselves, we do not mean to engage in the 
discussion. While we confess too, that we think the time not 
far distant, when a legislative revision shall be requisite of her 
establishment, and when a great and permanent relief will be 
sought by altering the mode “and measure of its support, we do 
not now propose to examine the pretensions of the Church as 
a society to sacred and independent rights, or the nature of her 
boasted alliance with the State. Our present object is muclr 
humbler. No immediate relief, we apprehend, can be expect- 
ed, except such as may be consistent with the present system in 
general, though calculated to reduce its inequality, to soften 
its severity, and, without any material sacrifice on the part 
of the Church, to render the collection of its revenues less op- 
pressive and destructive to the people. In deliberating upon 
any such measure, the example of England could yield little or 
no assistance; for though the tithes there, being more mildly 
levied, and from a richer people, have not produced the dread~ 
ful and revolting effects which have in many places attended 
their exaction in Ireland, they are nevertheless felt to be a great 
hardship, and the law respecting them is substantially the same, 
and productive, though in a smaller degree, of the same evil 
consequences. But it is impossible for any one, whose attention 
is turned to this subject, to overlook the spectacle which our 
own country presents. Tithes are known in Scotland, as well 
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as in England or Ireland, and constitute equally, and at this 
hour, a separate estate. While subject to the domination 
of the Catholic Church, she supported her clergy by tithes, 
which, at the period of the Reformation, were not abolish- 
ed, but still form the great fund out of which her establish- 
ment is maintained. The tithes, which were not appropriat- 
ed to the Presbyterian ministers, passed, on that event, into 
the hands of the Crown and of lay impropriators, by whom 
they are at present possessed, so far as they nies not been pur- 
chased by the proprietors of the ground. But though, in this 
manner, still subsisting as a separate estate, exactly as when they 
were in possession of the Church, we feel not, generally speak 
ing, the oppression of the system. The tyranny and rapacious- 
ness of the tithe-farmer are here unknown; every man carries 
home his ow harvest without interruption; nor is there any 
direct and immediate participation in the produce of his land, 
or of his agricultural capital. The tithes, whether drawn by the 
Crown, the clergy, or laymen, invariably assume the form of 
a fixed rent, and never appear as a contribution of part of the 
actual produce, or vary according to its extent. There cannot 
be a greater contrast than betwcen our situation, and that of 
England and Ireland, in this respect; and to her freedom from 
tithes as they are levied in these countries, joined to her im- 
munity from any extensive poor-rate, acues owes, in no small 
degree, the extraordinary advances she has made within the last 
century and a half. 

Every one who has canvassed any measure for the relief of 
Ireland from the oppression of the tithes, must be struck with 
the different results of what was originally the same system in 
both kingdoms; and in the desire which prudent men feel to 
have the guidance and sanction of Experience in any scheme 
of political Reformation, it is natural that the history and 
condition of Scotland in these respects, should, at this moment, 
be an object of great attention, as being likely to furnish some 
lights to direct the course of improvement in other countries. 
We understand, accordingly, that a strong and general wish 
has been expressed for some information upon this subject; and 
as we are not aware where it is to be had in a form that is in- 
telligible to a common reader, we are induced to attempt sup 
plying the deficiency, by.explaining the history and present 
state of Scotland as to tithes, shortly, but we hope correctly, 
and the more usefully to the general inquirer, because disen- 
cumbered of those technical details which can be of no advan- 
tage to our Western or Southern neighbours, who must adapt 
any measure of improvement which may thus be suggested, to 
the genius and spirit of their “ law. That we may ‘be sure of 
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being understood, it is necessary to take some retrospect, and 
to advert to the whole revenues of the Church. 

The history of the Christian Church in Scotland, previous 
to the Reformation, bears too close a resemblance to its his- 
tory in the rest of Europe, to make it necessary that we should 
trace it minutely with reference to our present subject. By the 
same arts of the clergy, and the same weakness and ignorance of 
the sovereigns and of the people, the Scottish Church not only 
established an universal right to tithes, but also acquired pro- 
mee of enormous extent. Some of our law-writers estimate the 
ands held in property by the Church or its temporality, as it has 
been termed, as amounting to one-fourth of the whole land, 
and the tithes, or spirituality, as amounting to one-fourth of the 
whole rents of the kingdom. It is certain, at least, that the 
Ecclesiastics paid sometimes a third, but generally one-half, 
of every tax imposed on land, which, of itself, is a sufficient 
— that they had engrossed, in one form or other, half the 
anded property of the kingdom; since, independently of the 
direct power they derived from being represented in Parlia- 
ment, where they had fifty-three votes, the general spirit of 
the age, and their overwhelming influence in society, must 
have protected them from any unequal imposition. The dis- 
tribution of this property, among the members of the Church, 
was very much the same in all the different countries of Ku- 
rope. The lands, which had been so lavishly gifted to it, 
were generally appropriated by the dignitaries of the Church, 
and the religious houses; and the tithes, instead of being 
uniformly destined to the maintenance of the parochial cler- 
gy, had, to a great extent, suffered a similar appropriation. 
The repeated disasters, which have mutilated our public re- 
cords, render it impossible to obtain any accurate know- 
ledge of the state of the Church revenues at the Reforma- 
tion; but it would appear, from an enumeration contained in 
Keith’s History, that there were only 262 parsonages which 
had not been appropriated to the maintenance of the regular 
clergy and the dignitaries of the Church; so that, estimating 
the whole parishes of the kingdom at their present number, or 
about 1000, which does not seem excessive, it has been com- 
puted that there were probably about 700 parsonages, the tithes 
of which were diverted from the parochial clergy to swell the 
wealth of the bishops and abbots. 

The zeal of the Reformers of Scotland shook the whole fa- 
bric of society. The foundations of our religious and civil liberty 
were laid, ainidst the din of arms, and the onset of contending 
factions; and law and justice were paralyzed at the commence- 
ment of a revolution, which, in its progtess and conclusion, gave 
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power and stability to both. The clergy, who had not unfre- 
quently made important grants to laymen by lease and infeuda- 
tion, became still more unmeasured in their alienations to their 
friends and dependents, when they foresaw, in the progress of 
reformed religion, the total overthrow of their Church and for- 
tunes. The acts of the Convention in 1560, abolishing the Pa- 
pal power in Scotland, declaring the Catholic Clergy to be usurp- 
ing ministers, and ordering the demolition of the abbacies and 
monasteries, gave the signal for dilapidations still more general. 
The Bishops, indeed, and some of the other dignitaries, while 
they adhered to the old doctrines, contrived, through the influ- 
ence of powerful family connexions, to retain their benefices for 
life ; and most4of the heads of the religious houses, as we are told 
by our historians, secured their temporal interest by a conscienti- 
ous or convenient accession to the new opinions. In the confusion 
and license of the times, however, many of the powerful barons 
took possession, upon no better title than force, of considerable 
portions of the patrimony of the Church. The benefices of the 
regular Clergy, which were vacated by the expulsion or death 
of the beneficiaries, fell, by operation of law, into the hands of 
the Crown. They were then generally granted out to laymen, 
as commendators for lifes but, afterwards, these temporary 
grants, as well as the possessions which had been acquired by 
more questionable means, were confirmed and made perpetual 
by the Crown,—the benefices being converted into temporal 
baronies, the grantees of which were termed Lords of Erection, 
and became, of course, in their own persons, the titulars or im- 
propriators of the tithes, which had been attached to their baronies 
while ecclesiastical benefices. ‘These grants were particularly fre- 
quent during the long and turbulent ey of James VI. ; but 
when that monarch became of age, in 1587, he executed a gene- 
ral revocation of the jcrants made during his minority ; and a sta- 
tute was passed during the same year, commonly called the Act 
of Annexation, by which there was reannexed to the Crown the 
whole of the temporality, that is, the lands belonging to the be- 
nefices, whether secular or regular, with the exception of cer- 
tain of the newly erected baronies specially enumerated in the 
statute. ‘There are many other exceptions in the act, but they 
seem to be immaterial here; and it is only necessary to observe, 
that the zemporality of the benefices alone was thus restored to 
the Crown, not the spirituality, or the tithes. The Presby- 
terian ministers saw this annexation of the Church lands not 
without satisfaction. They had by this time renounced their 
expectation of recovering that part of the property of the 
Church; and they trusted that the measure would infallibly 
lead to the total subversion of the order of prelates, who, though 
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all of them had adopted the reformed faith, and -had been 
stripped of authority and pre-eminence, except that, perhaps, 
of presiding in the Presbyteries, were still regarded with jea- 
lousy and 1. er And it was confidently hoped that the Crown 
and the nobles would ultimately be contented with the acquisi- 
tion of the whole of the Church lands, and would leave to the 
Clergy the undisputed enjoyment of the tithes. 

During the general ruin of the Catholic establishment, the 
Reformers were by no means inattentive to the temporal neces- 
sities of their rising Church. In the first scheme, indeed, of 
their ecclesiastical policy, they stated their pretensions to the 
property of the Catholic Clergy in the broadest and most com- 
prehensive terms. They had denounced the scandalous frauds 
and rapacity of the Romish ecclesiastics; but they zealously 
claimed, and without reservation, the whole of the immense 
wealth which that fraud and rapacity had accumulated from a 
superstitious nation. In so far as respects tithes, indeed, the 
right of the Church is stated much higher than there is reason 
to believe it ever was acknowledged even in Catholic Scotland. 
* The tithes,’ they say, ‘ that we think must be lifted for the use 
* of the Church, are, the tithes of hay, hemp, lint, cheese, fish, 
6 calf, veal, lamb, wool, and all sorts of corn.’ Scotland was uni- 
versally subjected to the larger tithes, those of corn; but the 
smaller vicarage tithes do not appear to have been ever very bur- 
densome, They vary in different parishes, and, being none of 
them generally exigible at common law, they depend entirely 
upon the local usage; but they are seldom of any great extent, 
and are light, compared with tithes of the same description else- 
where, especially in England. This sweeping demand the Re- 
formers attempted to reconcile to reason and justice, by stating, 
that, besides the maintenance of the ministers of religion, it was 
the duty of the Church, from her patrimony, to provide for the 
support of the poor, and the education of youth. The pro- 
position, however, though subscribed by some names of great 
power, was' rejected ‘by the Estates as ‘ a devout imagination, ’ 
so one nobleman characterized it, ‘ wherewith John Knox did 
$ greatly offend.” The barons, who had enriched themselves 
by the plunder of the @atholic Church, heard, with unconcern 
or displeasure, the entreaties, remonstrances, and menaces of the 
Reformers demanding the restitution of her property, and be- 
came, as an historian of the Reformation remarks, greater 
¢ enemies in that point of Church patrimony than were the Pa- 
¢ pists or any other whatsoever. ’ 

However wild and extravagant the ‘Book of Discipline’ was in 
some respects, it certainly contained many views of a liberal and 
enlightened policy ; and, with reference to our present object, it 
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is remarkable, that it contains the first suggestion of that system, 
which forms the great peculiarity of the law of Scotland upon 
this point. It would appear, as might reasonably have been 
expected, that the laymen, who acquired, in the various ways 
ulready mentioned, right to the property of the Roman Church, 
became infinitely more severe than the Clergy had formerly been 
in levying their revenues. They regarded the tithes as a se~ 
parate property from the land. They knew how questionable 
their right was, and were eager to make the most whrie their 
possession continued. Nor was their avidity checked by any 
of those considerations of character and station, which, to a 
certain degree, must always temper the exercise of the right in 
the hands of the Clergy. The Reformers, accordingly, in their 
scheme of disfpline, state, * To our great grief, we hear that some 
« gentlemen are now more rigorous in exacting the tithes, and 
* other duties paid before to the Church, than ever the Papists 
* were; and so the tyranny of priests is turned into the tyranny of 
* lords and lairds.’ And after a requisition, that the gentlemen 
and barons, &c. should be content to live upon their own 
vents, ‘and sufier, the Church to be restored to her right and 
liberty, they declare, what is very observable as containing 
the germ of the great legislative measure afterwards accom- 
plished, that ‘ itis a thing most reasonable that every man 
* should have the use of his own tithes, provided he an- 
* swer the deacons and treasurer of the Chureh of that which 
‘ shall be reasonably appointed unto him.’ This is probably 
the first proposition of the system, that the tithes should not 
be levied in kind, but should be universally collected, by ap- 
pointing some modus, or compensation, of the nature of rent, 
to be paid by the proprietor of the ground, or tithable subject. 
The Reformed clergy, in the mean while, had obtained no legal 
provision, but subsisted almost entirely upon the voluntary con- 
tributions of their flock. At last the necessities of their situa- 
tion were forced on the attention of Government; and, in 1561, 
some acts of Privy Council were passed, which declared gene- 
rally, that the third part of the rents and fruits of the whole 
ecclesiastical benefices in the kingdom should be assumed by 
the Crown, in order to provide, in the jirst place, a suitable 
maintenance to the Reformed clergy, . the tesldee being appli- 
cable to the general purposes of the State. To forward the 
accomplishment of this object, a valuation was ordered of all 
the benefices of the kingdom. The measure was attended with 
great difficulties, At last, returns were effected, though many 
fraudulent means were employed to diminish the apparent value 
of the benefices, and lessen the amount of the rent-roll by 
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which the contribution was chargeable; and officers were ap- 
pointed by the Crown for the purpose of collecting this reve- 
nue. The total amount of the thirds appears to have been about 
72,4911. Scots; of which, 24,230/. Scots, or about 2000/. Ster- 
ling, was applied to the maintenance of the clergy, exclusive 
of a separate but scanty allowance to Knox and four Superin- 
tendants. The highest provision appointed to any minister was 
300 merks, or rather less than 17/.; which almost justifies 
Knox’s exclamation, § Who would have thought that, when 
§ Joseph ruled in Egypt, his brethren should have travailled 
§ for victuals!’ Even these wretched stipends were not col- 
lected and paid by the officers of the Crown.. The collection 
appears to have been left to the ministers themselves, and in 
circumstances which rendered it difficult and expensive, and 
sometimes impossible. They were often assigned out of benefices 
lying at a great distance from the parishes; and the clergy had 
in no situation an easy or effectual means for recovering pay- 
ment. The attachment of the Regent Murray to the Reformed 
Church, enabled them, in some respects, to better their situa- 
tion; for, in 1567, an act of Parliament, chap. 10, was passed, 
declaring that the whole thirds of the benefices should be paid, 
in the first place, to the ministers, whose collector was to account 
to the Crown for the excess of the contribution beyond the sti- 
pends allotted to the clergy ;—an arrangement which was to 
continue till, in the language of the statute, * the Church was 
* restored to the full possession of her proper patrimony, which 
* isthetithes.’ In 1572, under the Regent Morton, another sta- 
tute, chap. 52, was passed, confirming a grant which had been 
made by the Privy Council, of all the small benefices not ex- 
ceeding 300 merks in yearly value,—a grant of no small im- 
portance, as it connected the stipend of the clergyman with 
the place of his cure. But though Morton, by this statute, 
had unquestionably improved the condition of the Reformed 
Church, he had the address to prevail upon the ministers to re- 
nounce the right of collection granted to them by the statute of 
1567, and td allow the thirds of the benefices to be collected by 
officers named by the Crown; in return for which it was held 
out to them, that their stipends should be augmented, and 
should be assigned out of benefices within the parish where 
each minister served. 

It is unnecessary, however, to follow the details of the 
legislative measures for providing the clergy from the thirds 
of the benefices. Whatever might be thought of the expe- 
diency of introducing, in this way, a stipendiary clergy, no- 
thing could be more unjust or more oppressive than that the 
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minister, instead of receiving his stipend from the Royal Ex- 
chequer, out of the thirds as collected by the officers of the 
Crown, should have it assigned out of a benefice not in his 
parish, but in a remote part of the country, and without the 
assistance of any legal process, by which its recovery could be 
insured. This mode of provision was the more intolerable, 
that the revenue arising from the assumption, as it was call- 
ed, of the thirds of benefices, instead of being destined, di- 
rectly and immediately to the maintenance of the Church, 
which was the primary object of the assumption, was either lost 
by remittances to persons in right of the greater benefices, or, 
when collected, was lavished upon favourites. The Reformed 
clergy, too, while the Government was thus indifferent about 
the adoption of any effectual means to secure them a suitable 
provision, saw, with alarm and disgust, the most active mea- 
sures taken for destroying the purity of their discipline, by the 
restitution of the Episcopal order in its original affluence and 
power. In 1606, the act of annexation of the temporalities 
of the Episcopal benefices was recalled, and the thirds appli- 
cable to those benefices were discharged ; though the statute, 
no doubt, provided, that the bishops should be liable in a rea- 
sonable stipend to the clergy who served the churches attached 
to their benefices. By subsequent acts of Parliament, the bishops 
were established in all their authority and jurisdiction. 

It was not till 1617, fifty years after the final establishment of 
the Presbyterian religion in Scotland, that Parliament made 
any effectual provision for the support of its ministers. By 
the statute, chap. 3. of the Parliament of that year, the 
Lord Chancellor, along with certain commissioners from 
the clergy, nobility, barons, or knights, and burgesses, 
were appointed, with power to call before them all persons 
having or claiming right to tithes, either as proprietors or 
as lessees, and to assign from the tithes of each parish a 
perpetual local stipend to the minister of the parish, the 
minimum being 500 merks, or about 27/. 15s. Sterling, and 
the maximum 800 merks, or 44/. 9s. Sterling. This statute, 
however, provides, that where the fruits of any benefice were in 
possession of the minister, they should be enjoyed by him as be- 
fore, and should not be subject to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission—a provision which was requisite, because, as we have 
already mentioned, there were many parsonages at the time of 
the Reformation, which had not béen attached to any of the 
dignitaries of the Church, but belonged to the clergyman ac- 
tually serving thecure. The churches again belonging to the 
Episcopal benefices, seem also to have been exempted from this 
commission, as falling under the general clause of the statute 
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restoring the Episcopal order, by which the bishops were bound 
to provide a competent stipend ; but in all other cases, the pro- 
vision of the Church was placed upon a sure foundation, the 
commissioners having power to assign a competent’stipend to 
each minister from the tithes of his own parish, and the tithes were 
equally subject to the burden of this stipend, and placed equal- 
ly within the jurisdiction of the commissioners, whether they 
were vested in the Crown by the Act of Annexation 1557, or 
had passed into the hands of lay-impropriators. The statute, 
in conclusion, enacted, probably a a view of reconciling the 
lay impropriators to this augmented provision of the clergy, 
that no person who enjoyed the possession of tithes, by rights 
according to law at the time when they were granted, should be 
liable to any further challenge or alteration in their posses- 
sion. 

While the Legislature was thus occupied in settling the rights 
of those who had acquired possession of the patrimony of the 
Romish Church, and in making suitable provisions for the 
Presbyterian ministers, another class of persons, the proprie- 
tors and occupiers of the land, demanded redress of their griev- 
anees. The general law of course was, that the tithes were 
to be levied in kind, and upon the ground; but sometimes they 
were Jet to the proprietor for a certain rent, and frequently 
they were paid by modus, or * rental bolls,’ as they were term- 
ed, that is, a certain fixed quantity of corn, which was received 
in full satisfaction of the tithe. It was always in the power of 
the parson, or titular, to abandon this modus, upon intimation 
to the proprietor, and to draw the ipsa corpora of the tithe. 
During the possession of the Catholic clergy, the tithes, how- 
ever hard they may have borne upon the tenantry and proprie- 
tors of the land, were exacted, as we have already mentioned, 
with much less rigour than was used by the lay impropria- 
tors, into whose hands they came subsequent to the Refor- 
mation; and it would appear, from the statements in the Book 
of Discipline, that so early as 1560, complaints of the tenantry 
against the severity of these exactions had been loud and general. 
By the ancient law of Scotland relative to the payment of tithe Sy 
the occupier of the land was exposed, without redress, to the 
most cruel and arbitrary proceedings on the part of the 
beneficiary or his tithe-proctor. The farmer was prohibited 
under very severe penalties, to carry home his crop till the tithe 
hhad been separated. If there was any wilful delay on the part 
of the beneficiary or his servant in selecting the tithe, he could 
only warn the beneficiary, by a certain form of intimation, to 
separate his tithe before a certain day; and if no one appear- 
ed ov the part of the beneficiary, the proprietor was then 
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entitled, at the sight of two or three respectable witnesses, to se- 
parate the tithe, which he was obliged to stack and keep se- 
curely upon the ground till the first of November. It is easy to 
see to how much oppression such a system must have exposed 
the agriculturists, and how completely it must have subjected 
them in some of their most important interests, to the vexa- 
tious and arbitrary caprice of the impropriator. In the ear- 
lier part of the reign of James VI., a number of statutes 
were passed to remedy this grievance, which of themselves 
prove, that the representation in the Book of Discipline 
was not exaggerated. The act 1579, chapter 73, sets forth, 
‘ The Kings Majestie, and the three Estaites of this present 
¢ parliament, understanding the great skaith and inconvenient 
* sustained be the labourers of the grounde within this realme, 
* throw the default of the Teinding (tithing) of their cornes in 
* dew time, be the malice of sik as hes titles or takkes (leases) 
* of their saidis teindes’ (tithes), and goes on to provide, that 
the owner of the tithes should separate them within eight days 
after reaping ; and, failing his doing so, the owner of the crop, 
after giving warning openly in the parish church on three seve- 
ral Sundays before noon, may employ two honest neighbours, 
sworn before witnesses, to select the tithes, which shali then be 
stacked upon the ground and protected from being eaten or de- 
stroyed till the first of November. Various subsequent statutes 
were passed for the relief of the farmers, the details of which it 
would be quite superfluous to mention. They successively 
shortened the intimation to the impropriator, and the period 
during which the tithes were to be protected on the ground, and 
enacted, that the corn should be tithed at three separate periods 
in each harvest. The last of these statutes is 1617, chapter 9, 
by which it was provided generally, that the farmer, eight days 
alter reaping, might require the titular, by a certain form of in- 
timation, to separaté the tithe within four days, after which, if the 
titular failed to appear, he might carry home the crop, protect- 
ing the tithe on the ground for eight days longer. These statutes 
are of importance to our present subject, both as proving the 
extreme hardships to which the farmers and proprietors of ground 
were exposed—for the harshness of the remedy is the best proof 
of the severity of the disease, and the evil must have been great 
which these statutes were thought to alleviate,—and also because 
they show how anxiously and resolutely the Government labours 
ed to redress the grievance. 

When Charles J, in 1625, succeeded to the throne, the aft 
fairs of the Church, and the state of the property which had 
belonged to the Catholic Clergy, necessarily occupied a great 
deal of his attention,” In the * Large Declaration,’ drawn by 
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Doctor Balcanquel, and published in 1639, the King, after 
mentioning the discontent which had been occasioned by the 
revocation of the grants made in his father’s minority, proceeds 
thus :— ; 

‘ A second symptome of their discontent appeared not long 
¢ after upon this occasion. We having daily heard the grievous 
* complaints of many of our subjects of that kingdom of all 
sorts, especially of the gentrie and their farmers, who paid 
‘ their tythes to the nobilitie, or such others whom they in that 
¢ kingdom call Lords of the Erection, or Laicke patrons, here 
¢ in England we call Impropriators, how that in the leading 
© or gathering of their tythes, these Lords and Laicke patrons 
* did use and practice the uttermost of that severitie which the 
© law alloweth them, how they would not gather their tythes 
¢ when the owners of the corne desired them, but when it pleas- 
¢ ed themselves; by which means the owners by the unseason- 
© ablenesse of the weather, were manie times damnified to the 
*losse of their whole stocke, or most part of it, (the law of 
‘ that kingdom being in that point so strict, as no owner may 
* carrie away his nine parts, or any part of them, untill the 
‘ proprietarie of the tythes have set out his tenth part:) As 
¢ likewise understanding at the same time, the deplorable estate 
* of the Ministers of that our kingdome in the point of main- 
© tenance, how that they wecuiied no tythes in their parishes, 
* but some poore pittance, either by way of a stipendiarie bene- 
© volence, or else some mean allowance from these Lords of 
¢ Erections or Laick patrons, unworthie of the Ministers of the 
© Gospel, and which exposed them to all manner of contempt 
* and a base dependence upon their patrons: Wee, at the in- 
* stance and humble petition, not of a few, but of the whole 
* clergie, and with them of the whole payers of tythes of that 
* kingdom, begun to take three things into our serious consider- 
* ation. ; 

* First, The wretched state of the clergie for want of main- 
tenance: Next, the hard usage and great oppression of all the 
Laitie that payed tythes, from the owners of them: Thirdly, 
a very important point of state, viz. That it was not fit that 
such a considerable part of our subjects, as all the Ministers 
who have power over the consciences of the rest, arid all the 
payers of tythes, who are the farre greatest part of the king- 
dome, should have their dependance upon the nobilitie or o- 
ther Laicke patrons, the one for their livelihood and main- 
tenance, the other not onely for feare of having their cornes 
lost or endangered for not carrying them in due season, which 
was by the law in the power of these owners of the tythes, 
which power they were sure they would exercise upon them 
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¢ if they should at any time displease them, or not adhere to 
* them upon all occasions good or bad; but likewise because 
© these lords, owners of the tythes, and also of Abbey lands, 
* were likewise for the most part superiours to those who pay- 
* ed them, but were so altogether to those who held the Abbey 
* lands of them, by way of vassalidge, and so - their verie 
* tenures were to perform all service and attendance to these 
‘ Lords, their superiours, whensoever they should require it of 
* them.’ 

Though this declaration was written for the purpose of 
vindicating the proceedings of the Court, there can be no 
doubt that there was a great deal of truth in the statement 
we have just quoted, and that the destitute condition of the 
reformed clergy, as well as the extreme severity used in exact- 
ing the tithes, called for the immediate and strenuous interfer- 
ence of the Legislature. The lay impropriators, however, were 
not likely to be satisfied with any measure which went either to 
increase the provision of the clergy, or to limit them in the ex- 
ercise of their rights as titulars. But their principal alarm at 
the proceedings of Government arose from another cause, which 
it was not the purpose of the declaration to explain. Notwith- 
standing the act of Annexation in 1587, James VI. had continu- 
ed to make the most profuse and extravagant gifts of church 
lands to his subjects. These had not all of them been duly 
ratified in Parliament; and, indeed, in the stormy government 
of Scotland, which did not yet rest upon any deeply fixed princi- 
ples of constitutional law, even a Parliamentary ratification did 
not always secure a Royal gift from challenge at the instance of 
a succeeding monarch. The impoverished state in which Charles 
found the finances of the kingdom, naturally made him look 
with regret and displeasure to the lavish alienations of the vast 
property, which, by the subversion of the Roman Church, had 
fallen to the Crown. As many of these alienations were in 
themselves extremely questionable in point of law, and as a 
large portion of church property was possessed without any 
good title, while the lateness of the acquisition did not seem to 
preclude inquiry into the ground of possession, the resumption 
of church lands appeared to the court to present an easy and 
unexceptionable means of augmenting the wealth of the Crown. 
Accordingly, there can be very little doubt, that a design was seri- 
ously entertained on the part of Charles I., to recover the revenues 
and properties of the Scottish Church. One of the very first 
acts subsequent to his accession, was the execution of a general 
revocation of the grants of the patrimony of the Church, which 
extended beyond the Reformation, comprehending a period of 
more than eighty years, and all the grants of the preceding 
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reign. But the property which the Crown thus intended to re- 
sume, had passed into too many and too powerful hands; and 
the only effect of the revocation was to spread a general jealou- 
sy and alarm among those who held the lands of the Church, 
and who were resolved not to abandon without contest, the pos- 
sessions, of which, whatever might have been thé nature of the 
original acquisition, they were in full enjoyment. General ap- 
prehension and clamour were the result of publishing the revo- 
cation; and it was found necessary, very shortly afterwards, to 
issue an explanatory proclamation, in which his Majesty de- 
clared, that his great object was to provide for the competent 
maintenance of the ministers of religion, for the education 
of the youth, and for redressing the great disorders arising 
from tithes; and particularly to free ‘ the gentrie of this kings 
‘ dome from all those bands which may force them to depend 
‘ upon any other than his Majestie; that the said tythes may 
‘ no longer be, as they have been heretofore, the cause of 
* bloody oppressions, enmities, and many times by untimely 
* tything a means to ruin the stock, to the great damage of 
‘ the whole kingdom.’ Such were stated in the explanatory 
proclamation, as the grounds and motives of the measure, which 
had spread such alarm through the country. But the effect of 
the general revocation is spoken of in very vague and general 
terms, and it seems quite unreasonable to have expected, that 
the distrust which it had excited should have been at all al- 
layed. Nor could it tend to quiet these suspicions, that his 
Majesty, in the course of the same year executed a writ, the 
object of which was to try, before the courts of law, the vali- 
dity of the grants of the church lands, as well before as subse- 
quent to the act of annexation of 1587; the Crown maintain- 
ing, that, previous to that statute, the benefices did not belong 
to the King, who had only the power of appointing new in- 
cumbents, and that, subsequent to the statute, the property 
being annexed, could not be alienated from the Crown, except 
by parliamentary authority. 

This vigorous measure on the part of the court produced a very 
singular result. A sort of negociation was immediately com- 
menced between the Crown and the nobility, and others in pos- 
session of the Church property ; and early in 1627, a commission 
was granted by the King, for the purpose, generally, of confer- 
ring with those who had any interest in church lands or tithes, in 
order to bring matters to a reasonable and satisfactory settle- 
ment. The more important objects of the commission were, to 
ascertain the composition that should be paid to the Crown 
by the holders of church property, in return for having their 
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titles secured,—to arrange upon what terms certain rights should 
be resumed by the Crown,—to disjoin and divide parishes as 
might be necessary, and to provide a sufficient stipend to the 
ministers,—to determine in what manner, and on what condi- 
tions the proprietors of the ground should be entitled to pur- 
chase their own tithes, and also to ascertain the extent of the 
King’s claim upon the tithes. It very soon appeared, in so 
far as regarded the Crown on the one hand, and the nobles 
who had acquired right to the church lands upon the other, that 
mutual concessions were advisable or necessary. The King, 
while he agreed to confirm to the nobles the church lands which 
they possessed immediately by themselves or their tenants, in- 
sisted, that the superiority of such church lands as had been 
alienated by subinfeudation, should be resigned into the hands 
of the Crown upon a reasonable satisfaction being made; that 
yearly compositions should be paid into the Royal Exchequer 
out of the tithes, which was only demanding partial execution of 
the act of Parliament authorizing the King to levy a third of the 
benefices; and, lastly, that the whole tithes of the kingdom should 
be valued, that the proprietor of the ground should acquire right 
to the tithes, so as to have the absolute management of his whole 
crop, upon payment of their annual value; and that, in so far 
as the tithes were not destined as a perpetual fund for the main- 
tenance of the clergy, or for the support of universities, schools, 
and hospitals, they should be purchased by the proprietor of 
the ground at a certain rate. 

Ia the last of these demands, the Crown had no direct or ins 
mediate interest. It was intended solely to correct the abuses 
in levying the tithes, which had excited such general discon- 
tent. By redressing these abuses, and by providing for the 
maintenance of the clergy, the court probably expected to re- 
concile the Church and the mass of the people to their views, 
and to force the lords of erection, and other holders of Church 
property, to compromise the subject of dispute on better terms. 
‘The commissioners had not proceeded far in their investigations, 
before all the parties interested agreed to refer their several 
rights and claims to the arbitrement of the Crown. Four deeds 
of general reference, or submission, as it is termed in the lan- 
guage of our law, were accordingly subscribed in the names, re- 
spectively, of the bishops and clergy,—the commissioners of seve- 
ral Royal burghs, who had right to tithes as granted for the sup- 
port of churches, colleges, or hospitals,—the lords of erection 
and titulars of the tithes, and their lessees—and the proprietors 
of the ground, who claimed to purchase their own tithes, or ta 
have them valued. The commission nominated by the King 
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continued its inquiries with reference to all the matters contained 
in these references; and in 1629, his Majesty pronounced his 
decrees arbitral upon the whole points, and these decrees were 
afterwards confirmed by various acts of Parliament passed in 
1633. 

The compensation to be made by the Crown for the su- 
periorities held vi, the lords of erection and others, was as- 
certained. The King’s interest in the tithes was fixed to be an 
annuity of six per cent.; but by far the most important part of 
the decision on the references, is that which was ratified by 
the statute 1633, chapter 17, relative to the Valuation and 
Sale of the tithes. The preamble to the statute is remark- 
able :—* For so much as our Soveraigne Lord, out of his Roy- 
© al and Fatherly care, tendering the publique good of this his 
ancient kingdome, did immediately, after his happie attaining 
to the Crown, publish and give forth his Royal declaration 
anent the reforming of the abuses used in leading of teinds, 
wherein his Majestie’s umwhile father, of eternal and blessed 
memorie, laboured so much in his time, and for provision and 
maintenance of kirks and other pious uses forth of the said 
teinds: And now his Majestie being, by God’s gracious pro- 
vidence, present in his Royal person, within this his Majes- 
tie’s ancient kingdome, and holding this his first Parliament 
of his whole Estates of the same, with whom his Majestie hath 
advised and resolved, to put that glorious work anent the 
teinds to a full perfection.’ The statute then goes on to de- 
clare, that ‘ there shall be no teind sheaves or other teinds, 
§ parsonage or vicarage, led and drawn within the kingdome, 
* but that each heritor (proprietor) and liferenter of lands shall 
© have the leading and drawing of their own teind, the same 
¢ being first duly and lawfully valued, and they paying there- 
* for the price after specified, in case they be willing to buy 
¢ the same, or otherwise paying therefor the rate of teind 
© after specified.” Two modes of valuation are then stated in 
the act. The first was applicable to the cases, in which the 
proprietor of the ground had, by lease from the titular or 
otherwise, possession of the tithe payable out of his own 

ound. The rule there adopted was, that the tithe should 
S estimated at a fifth part of the rent paid to the proprie- 
tor by the tenant, for the whole crop, both stock, as it is term- 
ed, and tithe.» The other mode of valuation was adapted for 
cases in which the tithes were not mingled with the rest of the 
crop, but had been drawn separately by the titular; and in 
these the rule fixed was, that the tithes should be estimated 
according to their true value, under deduction of a fifth part for 
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the ease of the proprietor, which got tho name of the King’s 
Ease. Respecting the purchase of tithes, it was further enacted 
by the statute, ‘ that the price of all teinds which may be sold and 
‘ annalied (alienated), consisting either in money, victual, or o- 
* ther bodies of goods, is and shall be ruled and estimate accurd- 
‘ ing to nine years’ purchase, the prices of victual and other bodies 
‘ of goods, whereof the teind consists, being redacted in money, 
* according to the worth and price of victual and goods in each 
‘ part of the country.’ In this act of Parliament, a particular 
period was fixed, within which the proprietors of the ground 
were to be allowed to purchase their tithes. By subsequent 
statutes, however, this limitation was removed, and, as the law 
now stands, the proprietors of the ground may purchase at any 
time ;—the tithes so purchased still continuing liable for a com- 
petent provision to the minister of the parish, which never can 
exceed, however, the annual value ascertained at the time of 
the purchase. 

As this act of parliament proceeded entirely on the refer- 
ences, its enactment with respect to valuations and sale did not 
apply to those tithes which were in the hands of the bishops 
and beneficed clergy, so far at least as regarded their interest 
in the tithes; but where they had been leased out, the right of 
the lessees was subject to valuation and purchase at the suit of 
the proprietor of the ground, in the same manner as in the case 
of tithes belonging to the Lords of Erection. When the Epis- 
copal order was abolished during the Usurpation, and the 
Presbyterian government established in its purity, commissions 
were granted for the valuation and sale of the bishops’ tithes 
also; but the proceedings of the commissions, so far as regards 
these tithes, were rescinded at the Restoration, when the Epis- 
copal order was again renewed, although their proceedings 
were ratified so far as they regarded other tithes, or were in 
conformity with the statute 1633, chapter 17. When, by the 
final abolition of Prelacy, and establishment of the Presby- 
terian Church on its present footing, in 1689 and 1690, the 
lands and tithes belonging to the bishops were again vested in 
the Crown, and in subsequent commissions for valuation, they 
also were finally iain to be valued upon the footing of the 
statute of Charles I. The act 1690, c. 23, however, exempis 
from sale the tithes formerly belonging to the bishops, and then 
vested in the crown, as also the tithes belonging to colleges or 
hospitals, or destined in mortmain to pious uses. It only re- 
mains to mention, that, by other acts of parliament subsequent 
to the Revolution, all tithes to which no heritable right could 
be shown, and which had not belonged to bishops, were vested in 
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the patrons of the parishes, subject always to a suitable stipend 
for the support of the minister. These tithes, however, are not 
only subject to valuation in terms of the statute of Charles L., but 
by 1690, c. 23, the proprietor of the ground is entitled to ac- 
quire them at szv years’ purchase. 

To conclude this deduction, it only remains to be stated, 
that all tithes, except those attached to the bishoprics, were sub- 
ject to the King’s annuity. So far as regards the present 
state of the law, indeed, this is a circumstance of no conse» 
quence, because the King’s annuity was abandoned shortly after 
the Restoration, and, for the last hupdred and fifty years 
nearly, no claim has been made upon the tithes in name of an- 
nuity, either by his Majesty, or any in his right. All of the 
tithes, with some exceptions which it is quite immaterial to at- 
tend to, are subject, though in a different order, and by certain 
rules of preference, to the stipends of the clergy. The com- 
mission introduced by the statute of James VI., 1617, c. 3., 
was renewed in various subsequent statutes, and with additional 
powers. After the act for the valuation and sale of tithes, the 
same commissioners were appointed for the accomplishment of 
that object and for fixing the stipends; and, in the end, the 
Judges of the Court of Session were appointed perpetual Com- 
missioners for these purposes. ‘They have power from time to 
time to augment the stipend of each minister as circumstances 
may appear to them to require, and to decide in all questions 
relative to the valuation and sale of tithes. It will be observed, 
however, that they cannot augment the stipends beyond the a- 
mount of the tithes of each parish, either as they have been, 
or as they may be valued. 

Such, in gencral, has been the progress of the law of Scot- 
land relative to tithes, and to the provision of its Established 
Church. Its most important principles and arrangements have 
unquestionably arisen from a revolutionary state of things, 
and a compromise between a number of conflicting claims. 
The Presbyterian Church, demanded in her own right, and 
in the, broadest terms, the whole of the patrimony belong- 
ing to the Roman Establishment, which she had overthrown ; 
the King maintained his right to all the church-lands and 
tithes jure corona, as falling to the Crown by necessary oper- 
ation of law, from the failure of any rightful claimant or pos- 
sessor; then there were the nobility and others, who had ob- 
tained from the Crown questionable grants, .either conferring 
upon them originally part of the Church patrimony, or con- 
firming them in possession illegally acquired; and, lastly, so 
far as regarded the tithes, there were the proprietors of the 
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ground, who, in justice and reason at least, had the best claim 
to the tithes of their own property, but who, instead of reap- 
ing any advantage in this great scramble, were suffering heavier 
and more vexatious exactions from laymen, than they had pre- 
viously endured from the Church. Such a situation of matters, 
especially when the general circumstances of the Government 
were considered, was sure to lead to mutual concessions, no party 
being able to establish their pretensions to the full: And al- 
though it may certainly be much doubted whether the adjust- 
ment ultimately accomplished was such as expediency would 
have recommended; and although, in some respects, it was 
clearly censurable as impolitic, and as adverse to the best inte- 
rests of the State and of the country, still it is indisputable 
that much good was achieved, and that principles were intro- 
duced, especially in the administration of the tithe laws, which 
it may not yet be too late for our neighbours to imitate, and 
which it would have been infinitely for their advantage to have 
adopted long since. 
The leading and characteristic feature of our tithe law, as 
established by the great adjustment that took place in the 
reign of Charles I., is, that every proprietor of the ground, 
in the language of the statutes, should have * the “leading 
and drawing of the tithes’ belonging to his property; in 
‘other words, that he should have the undisturbed possession 
and management of his whole crop. It is this great principle, 
and its extensive application, which has exempted Scotland 
from the pressure and vexation with which the tithe laws have 
visited the other parts of this empire. Previous to the Reform- 
ation, Scotland, in common with the rest of Europe, suffered 
under the exactions of the clergy ; but when a very large pro- 
portion of her tithes passed into the hands of laymen, they were 
exacted with increased severity and rigour. Not only the 
King’s declaration, but the language of the statutes, seem 
to justify the representation of the clergy in the Book of 
Discipline, that, in regard of the tithes, the country had ex- 
changed ‘ the tyranny of the priests for the tyranny of the lords 
and lairds.’ When the details, indeed, of the law applicable 
to the collection of the tithes are considered, it is plain, that 
the titulars held in their hands the most extensive and effectual 
means of oppression ; and though the statements in the Large 
Declaration must be viewed with some distrust, there are very 
good grounds, in the representations of our general historians, 
to believe, that the noblemen did frequently use these means for 
the purpose of gratifying their resentments or rapacity. The 
redress of this grievance, and the provision of a suitable mainte- 
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nance for the Presbyterian clergy, formed what the statutes call 
the great and glorious work, which was begun by James, and, to a 
oreat extent, “accomplished by his son. 

Assuming that there must be tithes, and that, in the hands 
either of the Church or of lay impropriators, they form a sepa- 
rate property, the Scottish Legislature applied the ‘fullest remedy 
which the nature of the thing permitted. ‘They laid it down as a 
great principle, that the ipsa corpora of the tithes should in no case 
be levied ; that the proprietor or occupier of the ground should 
not suffer any immediate interruption or molestation in the reap- 

ing and management of his crop, which, in the first instance at 

least, should be entirely at his own disposal, precisely as if it had 

not been tithable, or as if he had a lease of his tithes from the 

impropriator at a fixed rent. To accomplish this consistently 

with the interests of the impropriators and of the Church, a ju- 

dicial valuation of the tithes throughout the kingdom was or- 
dered. We are now speaking generally, without attending to 

the exceptions as to bishops’ tithes and other matters, which 

have been already explained. That valuation was conducted 

upon principles of great indulgence to the proprietors; for, 

where the tithe was drawn in kind, a fifth part was deducted in 

estimating the rate at which they were to be valued and paid in 

future. here they were not drawn in kind, a fifth part of 
the rent paid to the proprietor by the tenant occupying the’ 
ground, was taken as the value of the tithe; and in estimating 
the rent of which a fifth part was so taken, very large and li- 
beral deductions were made in favour of the proprietor. The 
valuation of the tithe so made, was the rule for its future pay- 
ment in all time to come, either to the Church or to the titular. 

The proprietor of the ground was, and is, liable to no further 
demand from either of these parties; and the valued rate of the 
tithe thus forms an invariable, compulsory and judicial rent, to 
the extent of which alone the proprietor can ever be made ac- 
countable either to the Church or to the impropriator. 

Notwithstanding the great advantages which this new scheme 
brought, especially to the proprietors, it would appear that con- 
siderable difficulties at first occurred in carrying it into execu- 
tion. ‘There must always have been great reluctance on the 
part of the titulars, who were interested in throwing every im- 
pediment in the way; and it is not unlikely that, till the pass- 
ing of the statute of 1633, the proprictors themselves, who 
were chiefly interested, might not be altogether free from jea- 
lousy of the designs of the Co urt, or appreciate sufficiently the 
advantages of the new system. The Royal revenues, however, 
and the ‘patrimonial interests of the Church, were directly inte- 
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rested in the execution of the measure; and great anxiety was 
displayed on the part of the Crown to have the valuations pro- 
ceeded in with all possible expedition, ‘The commissioners ori- 
ginally appointed in 1627, were authorized to appoint subcom~ 
missioners in each Presbytery, for the purpose of carrying 
through the valuations, which were afterwards reported for the 
approvi al of the general commissioners ; and in order still farther 
to insure despatch, the subcommissioners were empowered to 
name officers called procurators-fiscal, at whose instance the 
valuations should procced, where the minister, proprietor, or 
titular neglected to sue for the valuation. Repeated and ur- 
gent instructions were issued by the Crown to hasten the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners. The Lord Advocate. inter- 
fered for the same purpose, and the subcommissioners and their 
officers were subjected to considerable penalties in the case of ne- 
gligence or undue delay in the discharge of their duty. Similar 
mezns were used to expedite the proceedings of the parliamentary 
commissioners ; but, in spite of all these precautions, we find the 
King, in 1632, 1635, and 1636, complaining of the slowness of 
the commissioners’ proceedings, and that a great part of the 
tithes were still unvalued. The work, however, continued to 
make procress, though not with such despatch as to meet the 
views of the King; and it was not interrupted by the rebel- 
lion and usurpation; for various commissions were granted 
during that period, and the valuations were conducted by sub- 
commissioners and procurators-fiscal. The proceedings and 
decrees of those commissioners were specially exempted inthe 
rescissory statutes passed at the Restoration. The destruction 
of the teind- records, partly during the civil war, and partly by 
an accidental fire in }700, have made it impossible to ascertain 
with accuracy to what extent the valuation of tithes took place. 
It is very prob: ible, however, that the greater part of the tithes 
were valued long before the last of these dates; though, from 
the records being lost, the valuations have proved useless to the 
proprietors. Where they have been preserved, however; and 
even not approved by the commissioners at the time, the sub- 
sequent commissioners have approved them, and have. given 
the proprictors the benefit of the old valuations, After the 
Restoration, it does not appear that there was any proceed- 
ing by subcommissioners, or by procurators-fiscal; nor did 
the Crown take any direct charge of the valuations, with the 
exception of those cases in which it might be interested as 
an impropriator. Such assistance indeed was now. less ne- 
cessary. ‘The proprietors generally saw the advantages of the 
system, and were anxious to avail themselves of ‘it, especially 
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with a view to sale, since the rate of purchase had remained the 
same, and the interest of money had fallen. The number of 
parochial clergymen, too, had greatly increased, at whose in- 
stance applications were constantly made for a suitable stipend, 
and every process of that nature involved necessarily a valua- 
tion of the tithes of the whole parish. In the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the last century, the valuations, for 
the same reason, went on rapidly; and at this day, infinitely the 
greater part of the tithes, whether in the hands of the Crown or 
lay-impropriators, have been valued. ‘There are still tithes, 
and perhaps to a considerable extent, unvalued; but the sys- 
tem of valuation has made a beneficial arrangement with re- 
spect even to them. ‘Tithes levied in kind are almost unknown 
over Scotland, except perhaps in Orkney or Shetland; and 
where they have not been valued, they are generally leased to 
the proprietor for a fixed rent. It is in the power of the mi- 
nister of the parish, the proprietor, or the titular, to demand at 
any time a valuation of the tithes that have not yet been va- 
lued. ‘The application of the law, however, is now left entire- 
ly to their own interest, and is not enforced by such means as 
were adopted before the Restoration. 

We have already mentioned, that when tithes were drawn in 
kind, they were estimated according to their actual value, under 
deduction of a fifth part, or what was called the king’s ease. It 
very rarely happens, however, that any valuations are now made 
in this mode; for, in general, the rent of the land is taken, a 
fifth part of which is held to be the value of the tithe. But in 
estimating the rent by which the tithe is so computed, de- 
ductions are made of too great an extent to be passed over with- 
out some general notice. For example, any income derived by 
the proprietor from what is a part of the land rather than of its 
fruits, is deducted in estimating the rent, because the tithe is 
due out of the fruits only. Thus, the rents of a lead-mine, or a 
coal-pit, or a clay-pit, or a peat-moss, are all deducted in esti- 
mating the rent, because, by the law of Scotland, no tithe is due 
from thesé subjects. Abatement is also made for the rent of any 
supernumerary houses upon the estate, that is to say, of any 
houses beyond those which may be necessary for the proper 
cultivation of the land. ‘The rents of mills and ferries are also 
abated. Where a rent has been created by extraordinary im- 
provements, as by draining a lake, or by recovering land from 
the sea, a proportional deduction must be made. The rents of 
orchards too, as they produce no crops, which by the law of 
Scotland were tithable, must be deducted in calculating the rent; 
so likewise must any additional rent which may be paid by the 
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tenant, in consequence of the landlord undertaking any burden 
which by law is incumbent upon the tenant, such, for example, 
as the repair of houses. The general rule of law, in short, is, 
that the valued tithes are a fifth part of the rent which a tenant 
truly pays, in consideration of those fruits of the land that are 
tithable. If the land be in the immediate occupation of the 
proprietor, then the tithes are a fifth part of the rent it is really 
worth, in consideration of its tithable fruits. The leaning of 
the courts, in the application of the law, is always in favour of 
the proprietor of the ground. ‘Thus, if a tenant possessing under 
a lease at a low rent, should make a contract with the proprie- 
tor for the renewal of his lease, when the present one shall ex- 
pire, at a rent greatly advanced, and a suit should be brought 
for valuation of the tithe, the court would take the rent of the 
subsisting lease as the rule, though within a short period of its 
termination, and though it might be proved that the land was 
truly worth the advanced rent. The fifth part of the rent, so 
calculated, is the value of the whole tithes, parsonage and vicar- 
age. Where these tithes have belonged to separate benefices, and 
it becomes necessary to allot the valuation, a proof is allowed of 
the value of the two classes of tithes, and the fifth part of the 
rent is proportioned between the titulars. The vicarage tithes, 
however, as already stated, are generally insignificant; they 
are never paid except by the usage of the parish; and, fortunate- 
ly for Scotland, that oppressive list of subjects which in England 
are tithable to Vicars, by common law, is utterly unknown in 
our Courts. 

From the account we have just given, every one must be a- 
ware of the vast benefit, which Scotland has derived, from the 
system of valuation introduced in the beginning of the seven« 
teenth century. Independently of the extraordinary progress 
of the country, and even though the valuation of the tithe had 
been made upon principles less liberal and favourable to the 
proprietor of the land, much would still have been gained; for 
one of the worst features of the system is, that the tithe varies 
with the fruits, and that every man must surrender a fifth part 
of the gross produce of every improvement,—than which no- 
thing can well be a greater discouragement. By exchanging 
this variable tax on the gross produce for a fixed rent, the tax 
is relieved of some of its most destructive qualities, and ope- 
rates much less powerfully in retarding cultivation and improve- 
ment. It may very often happen, that a tenth of the gross pro- 
duce may carry off the greater part of the profits, which never 
can be very high in any new improvement. So far unquestion- 
ably the system might even now be beneficially introduced into 
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England or Ireland; for the tithes taking the form of a. fixed 
rent, would operate much less prejudicially to agriculture, and 
would be a much slighter and less irksome pressure than in their 
present shape. In making this valuation, the tithe would not be 
taken at its full amount, which, even at present, is not generally 
levied. Parties commonly enter into a composition, or some 
considerable abatement and indulgence is granted by the par- 
son, and the collection itself is probably attended with great ex- 
pense. Inany system by which valuation should be introduced, 
the benefit of abatements, on all these accounts, should be al- 
lowed, which, without any substantial sacrifice on the part of the 
church, would be a gain to the proprietor, who would besides 
be saved from the present vexatious and oppressive form of the 
tax. 

It must be allowed, however, that in estimating the advan- 
tazes to Scotland that have flowed from the system of valuation, 
a great deal must be attributed to the remote date at which 
the greater number of valuations have been made, and to the 
prodigious advance of the country in the intervening period. 
Where the valuation was made in money, the benefit arising to 
the proprietor has been prodigious; but even where it has been 
made in grain, the valuation has operated as a great diminu- 
tion of the tithes. The greater number of estates in Scotland 
valued during the course of the seventeenth century, or the 
beginning of the eighteenth, instead of paying a tithe, proba- 
bly do not pay a thirtieth or fortieth part of their tithable pro- 
duce. This early adoption of the system has perhaps been the 
cause of the great benefits that have resulted from it. We 
have seen that the measure was the consequence of a very ex- 
traordinary state of the country and of government at the time; 
but even if the circumstances of society rendered such a mea- 
sure feasible now, the rest of the country is too far advanced 
to allow us to expect, from its adoption, any advantages at all 
corresponding to those which have resulted in Scotland. 

It has been seen, that one great principle of the new scheme, 
was to enable every proprietor to purchase the right to his own 
tithes. The price prescribed in the statute 1633, chap. 17, is 
nine years’ purchase ; but the interest of money had been, till 
then, fen per cent. in Scotland ; and it was only reduced to eight 
by a statute of the same year. The advantage, therefore, was 
not so great as it may now appear, especially when it is consi- 
dered that the proprietor did not, by that purchase, acquire 
the absolute right to his tithes, but remained subject, to the ex- 
tent of their valued rate, for the stipend which either had been, 
or migkt afterwards be, awarded by the commissioners to the 
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minister of the parish. ‘The Large Declaration declares, that 
according to the rate of purchasing in Scotland, the price of 
tithes was estimated to the uttermost farthing; and undoubtedly, 
if the rate of interest, and the burdens to which the tithes were 
liable, be taken into the account, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that they were not estimated much below their value. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find, that there are few sales previ- 
ous to the Union. Sir John Connell mentions that he found only 
two sales prior to the Restoration, and four between the Restora- 
tion and the Union; subsequent to which period they continued 
to increase, both where the tithes had been valued, and where 
a valuation had been demanded for the first time. The reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest, and the fall in the value of money, 
while the rate of purchase continued the same, gave every day 
additional advantage to the proprietor; and, during the eigh- 
teenth century, sales were very numerous. Where the tithes, 
too, were vested in the patrons by the acts already mention- 
ed of William and Mary, the proprietor purchased on yet 
easier terms, because the patron was obliged to sell the tithes he 
acquired under these statutes at the rate of six years’ purchase. 
Still the tithes so purchased remait liable for the stipend of the 
minister, to the extent, that is to say, of their valued rent. And, 
as the circumstances of the country have led to a constant aug- 
mentation of stipend, and at no distant intervals, the advantage 
of the purchase was not so great as it at first sight appears. 
The tithes which belonged to the bishops, and which became 
vested in the Crown on the abolition of Prelacy, and those be- 
longing to colleges, or destined to pious uses, were not liable to 
be sold, but were only subject to valuation. Sir John Connell 
states, that almost all these tithes are now valued. Of course, 
the proprietor is liable only for the amount of the valuation, 
whether the tithes remained entirely with the titular, or have 
been, in whole or part, allotted to the minister as stipend. 

As already mentioned, we have been led into these details, 
in order to furnish some information not easily accessible to 
most readers, but very much desired by those who, struck with 
the contrast which this country exhibits to England and Ireland 
in the administration of the tithe laws, naturally expect to find 
in our system some suggestions that may be useful in reforming 
the evils which they feel daily from their own. Their expecta- 
tion is reasonable, and we hope the information may not be al- 
together without advantage. At the same time, we are afraid 
that Scotland in this respect must remain an object of envy ra- 
ther than of imitation; and that they cannot, by adopting our 
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syst m now, procure to themselves those advantages which have 
mainly arisen from its prevalence here for two hundred years, 
Our meaning will be perfectly evident, if it be considered, that 
if there had been a valuation of the corn tithe in England du- 
ring the first ten years of this century, the rent or annual com- 
pensation paid to the Church would have been more oppressive 
now, in the depressed state of agriculture and diminished culti- 
vation, than the levying of the tithe itself. As it is, the grie- 
vance appears to us intolerable; and, exempted as we are from 
its oppression here, we only wonder how our fellow-citizens can 
submit to it in the other parts of the empire. We believe they 
will not long submit to it,—because we think it cannot be sub- 

mitted to. And whatever may be the prejudices of men, and 
whatever the learning and ingenuity with which these prejudi- 
ces have been roused and strengthened, we deem it quite im- 
possible, in this age, that the wealth of the Church should be 
promoted and upheld, as in the darkest eras of human history, 
to the impoverishment of the whole country. Let it not be 
imagined, that we would countenance in any degree the atro- 
city * of interfering with the interests of present incumbents ; 
but we think it melancholy et this time to hear it maintained, 
as it often is, that the Church, separately from the interest of 
these incumbents, and as a society, has property and possessions 
independent of the State, and with which the Legislature has 
no right, without her special and separate consent, to interfere. 

The days in which her revenues, particularly her tithes, were 
held of Divine appointment, are pretty well gone by, though 
some murmurs and insinuations may still be heard on that head : 

We believe it only wants public and direct discussion, to put 
down the pretensions founded upon what is called the original 
and inherent independence of the Church, and the imagined 
conditions of her alliance with the State. That discussion has, 
in some degree, commenced, and we shall endeavour not to be 
wanting in bearing our part in it. For it is to its success, 
and to the acknowledgment of the great principle, that the 
State ntay legislate as fi eely upon the revenues of the Church, 
as upon “the. interests of any other class of men in the king- 
dom, or upon any other description of public property, that 
England and Ireland must look for ultimate and eflectual 
relief from one of the great grievances under which they now 
suffer. 
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Ant. II. 1. Loves of the Angels. A Poem. By Tuomas 
Moone. 8vo. pp. 148. London, 1823. 


2. Heaven and Earth. A Mystery. By Lorn Byron. 1823. 


T is curious to see two writers, so very able, and so very 
different, both treating the same singular, and (as one 
might be tempted to suppose) almest intractable subject. All 
things, however, are possible to genius, and come within the 
range of poetry. We may set the reader’s mind at once easy 
by stating, that there is nothing (or next to nothing) of that 
speculative daring in Lord Byron’s present production that 
gave such just offence in his Mysrery of Cain; and that Mr 
Moore, in his new Poem, has kept his amatory vein within the 
strict bounds of decorum. There is nothing equivocal in it but 
the title; and that may occasion some idie flutter and some 
trifling disappointment. The first of these very extraordinary 
performances may be read without incurring a “frown from the 
brow of piety, and the last without calling up a blush in the 
cheek of modesty. Considering the nature of the subject, and 
the temper of the authors, this is a great and a rare merit. 
Perhaps they found themselves so near the edge of a precipice, 
that they were afraid, if they made one false step, of being 
hurled down ¢ ten thousand fathom deep.’ To whatever cause 
we may attribute this cautious reserve and self-denial, we have 
to thank them for saving us @ world of moralizing—a tone in 
criticism we do not much affect, unless when it is forced upon 
us, and which we would gladly leave to the Pulpit, or to the 
Chairs of Moral Philosophy. 

Mr Moore, in his Preface, informs us, that he had somewhat 
hastened his publication, to obviate the disadvantage of coming 
after his friend Lord Byron; or, as he ingeniously expresses it, 
‘ By an earlier appearance in the literary horizon, to give him- 
self the chance of what astronomers call an Heli. acal rising, be- 
fore the luminary, in whose light he was to be lost, should ap- 
pear.’ This is an amiable, but by no means a reasonable mo- 
desty. ‘The light that plays round Mr Moore’s verses, tender, 
glancing, and br illiant, is in no danger of being extinguished even 
in the sullen glare of Lord Byron’s genius. An aurora borealis 
might as well think of bei ‘ing put out by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. ‘They are both bright stars in the firmament of mo- 
dern poctry, but as distant and unlike as Saturn and Mercury. 
Their rising mey be at the same time, but they can never move 
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in the same orb, nor meet or jostle in § the wide pathless way’ 
of fancy and invention. Let Mr Moore then shine on, and 
fear no envious eclipse, unless it be from an excess of his own 
sight! 

We conceive, though these two celebrated writers in some 
measure divide. the Poetical Public between them, that it is not 
the same Public whose favour they severally enjoy in the high- 
est degree. They are both read and admired, no doubt, i in the 

same extended circle of taste and fashion; but each is the fa- 
vourite of a totally different set of readers. ‘Thus a lover may 
pay the same outward attention to two different women; but he 
only means to flirt with the one , while the other is the mistress 
of his heart. The gay, the fair, the witty, the happy, idolize 
Mr Moore’s delightlul Muse, on her pedestal of airy smiles or 
transient tears. Lord Byron's severer verse is enshrined in the 
breasts of those whose gaicty has been turned to gall, whose fair 
exterior has a canker within, whose mirth has received a rebuke 
as if it were folly, from whom happiness has fled like a dream ! 
If we compute the odds upon the known chances of human life, 
his Lordship will bid fair to have as numerous a class of vota- 
ries as his more agreeable rival! We are not going to give a 
preference, but we beg leave to make a distinction on the pre- 
sent occasion. The poetry of Moore is essentially that of Fancy; 
the poetry of Byron that of 2assion. If there is passion in the 
effusions of the one, the fancy by which it is expressed predomi- 
nates over it: if fancy is called to the aid of the other, it is still 
subservient to the passion, Lord Byron’s jests are downright 
earnest; Mr Moore, when he is most serious, seems half in jest. 
The latter plays and trifles with his subject, caresses and grows 
enamoured of it: the fermer grasps it eagerly to his bosom, 
breathes death upon it, and turns from it with loathing or dis- 
may! ‘The fine aroma, that is exhaled from the flowers of poesy, 
every where lends its perfume to the verse of the Bard of Erin, 
The noble bard (less fortunate in his Muse) tries to extract poi- 
son from them. If Lord Byron flings his own views or feelings 
upon éutward objects (j: aundicing the sun), Mr Moore seems to 
exist in the delights, the virgin fancies of nature. He is free of 
the Rosicrucian society; and enjoys an etherial existence among 
troops of sylphs and spirits, and in a perpetual vision of wings, 
flowers, rainbows, smiles, blushes, tears and kisses. Every page 
of his works is a vignette, every line that he writes glows or 
sparkles; and it would seem (0. some one said who knew him 
well and Joved him much) ¢ as if his airy spirit, drawn from the 
sun, continually fluttered with fond aspirations, to regain tha 
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native source of light and heat.’ The worst is, our author’s 
mind is too vivid, too active, to suffer a moment’s repose. We 
are cloyed with sweetness and dazzled with splendour. Every 
image must £ blush celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue, ’—every 
syllable must breathe a sigh. A sentiment is lost in a simile~ 
the simile is overloaded with an epithet. It is like morn risen 
on mid-noon.’ No eventful story, no powerful contrast, no 
moral, none of the sordid details of human life (all is etherial), 
none of its sharp calamities, or, if they inevitably occur, his 

Muse throws a soft, glittering veil over them, 

‘ Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm.’ 

We do not believe Mr Moore ever writes a line, that in it- 
self would not pass for poetry, that is not at least a vivid or 
harmonious commonplace. Lord Byron writes whole pages 
of sullen, crabbed prose, like a long drear y road that, however, 
leads to doleful shades or palaces of the blest. In short, Mr 
Moore’s Parnassus is a blooming Eden; Lord Byron’s is a 
rugged wilderness of shame and sorrow. Qn the tree of know- 
ledge of the first, you can see nothing but perpetual flowers 
and verdure; in the last, you see the naked stem and rough 
bark; but it heaves at intervals with inarticulate throes, and 
you hear the shrieks of a human voice within. 

Critically speaking, Mr Moare’s poetry is chargeable with 
two peculiarities. Virst, the pleasure or interest he. conveys to 
us is almost always derived from the first impressions or physical 
properties of objects, not from their connexion with passion or 
circumstances. His lights dazzle the eye, his perfumes soothe 
the smell, his sounds ravish the ear: but then they do so for 
and from themselves, and at all times and places equally —for the 
heart has nothing to do with it. Hence we observe a kind of 
fastidious extravagance in Mr Moore’s serious poetry. Each 
thing must be fine, soft, exquisite in itself, for it is never set 
off by reflection or contrast. It glitters to the sense through 
an atmosphere of indifference. Our indolent, luxurious bard 
does not whet the appetite by setting us to hunt after the game of 
human passion, and is therefore obliged to pamper us with dain- 
ties, seasoned with rich fancy and the sauce piquante of poetic 
diction. Poetry, in his hands, becomes a kind of cosmetic art 
—it is the poetry of the toilette. His Muse must be as fine 
as the Lady of Loretto. ‘The naked Venus to some eyes 
would seem a dowdy to her | Now, this principle of composition 
leads not only to a ‘defect of dramatic interest, but also of ima- 
gination. For every thing in this world, the meanest incident 
or object, may receive a light and an importance from its asso- 
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ciation with other objects and with the heart of man; and the 
variety thus created is endless as it is striking and profound. 
But if we begin and end in those objects that are beautiful or 
dazzling in themselves and at first blush, we shall soon be con- 
fined to a narrow round of self-pleasing topics, and be both 
superficial and wearisome. It is the fault of Mr Wordsworth’s 
poetry that he has perversely relied too much (or wholly) on 
this reaction of the imagination on subjects that are petty and 
repulsive in themselves, and of Mr Moore’s, that he appeals too 
exclusively to the flattering support of sense and fancy. Se- 
condly, We have remarked that Mr Moore hardly ever de- 
scribes entire objects, but abstract qualities of objects. It is 
not a picture that he gives us, but an inventory of beauty. He 
takes a blush, or a smile, and runs on whole stanzas in extatic 
praise of it, and then diverges to the sound of a voice, and 
¢ discourses eloquent music’ on the subject; but it might as 
well be the light of Heaven that he is describing, or the voice 
of Echo—we have no human figure before us, no palpable re- 
ality, answering to any substantive form in nature. Hence 
we think it may be explained why it is that this author has so 
little picturesque effect—with such vividness of conception, such 
insatiable ambition after ornament, and such an inexhaustible 
and delightful play of fancy. Mr Moore is a colourist in 
poetry, a musician also, and has a heart full of tenderness 
and susceptibility for all that is delightful and amiable in itself, 
and that does not require the ordeal of suffering, of crime, or 
of deep thought to stamp it with a bold character. In this, we 
conceive, consists the charm of his poetry, which all the world 
feel, but which it is so difficult for critics to explain scientifi- 
cally, and in conformity to ¢ranscendenial rules. It has the 
charm of the softest and most briiliant execution. There is no 
wrinkle, no deformity on its smooth and shining surface. It 
has the charm which arises from the continual desire to please, 
and from the spontaneous sense of pleasure in the author’s mind. 
Without being gross in the smallest degree, it is voluptuous in 
the highest. It is a sort of sylph-like, spiritualized sensuality. 
So far from being licentious in the present instance, Mr Moore 
has become moral and sentimental (indeed he was always the last) 
—and tantalizes his young and fair readers with the glittering 
shadows and mystic adumbrations of evanescent delights. He 
(in fine) in his courtship of the Muses, resembles those lovers 
who always say the softest things on all occasions; who smile 
with irresistible good humour at their own success; who banish 
pain and truth from their thoughts, and who impart the delight 
they feel in themselves unconsciously to others! Mr Moore’s 
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poetry is the thornless rose—its touch is velvet, its hue vermi- 
lion, and its graceful form is cast in beauty’s mould. Lord 
Byron’s is a prickly bramble, or sometimes a deadly Upas, of 
form uncouth and uninviting, that has its root in the clefts of 
the rock, and its head mocking the skies, round which the loud 
cataracts roar, and that wars with the thunder- cloud and tempest. 

Having said so much in the way of criticism, we shall now 
proceed to enable our readers to judge for themselves. Lord 
Byron’s *‘ Heaven and Earth’ has adramatic form; Mr Moore’s 
‘ Loves of the Angels’ is thrown into a narrative. Both have 
attempted a diversity of character in the angels, and in the 
women whose lovers they are. Lord Byron has contrasted his 
pairs of lovers, giving the mildest angel to the most masculine 
woman; Mr Moore has assimilated his, giving a high-spirited 
and aspiring woman as a mistress to the most heroic and digni- 
fied angel, a Semele to his Jupiter. Each has yielded to the bent 
of his genius in the path he has chosen :- the one method giving 
softness, the other strength. The ‘ Loves of the Angels’ opens 
with the following beauti ful stanzas, which will give an idea of 
the plan of the whole. We have delayed thus ‘long to quote 
any passages from this Siren-like poet, because we knew from 
that instant our occupation would be gone; the seductive power 
of his style being such as to render us as little inclined to make, 
as our readers to listen, to fastidious objections. ‘ The words 
of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.’ It was ne- 
cessary for us, therefore, to have our say first: and having now 
discharged our consciences, we have nothing to do but to please 
ourselves as well as others. 

Without further preface, then, Mr Moore thus announces 
his design. 


‘ ’Twas when the world was in its prime, 

When the fresh stars had just begun 

Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birth-days by the sun ; 

When, in the light of Nature’s dawn 
Rejoicing, Men and Angels met 

On the high hill and sunny lawn,— 

Ere sorrow came, or Sin had drawn 
*Twixt man and heaven her curtain yet 

When earth lay nearer to the skies 
Than in these days of crime and wo, 

And mortals saw, without surprise, 

In the mid-air, angelic eyes 
Gazing upon this world below. 
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Alas, that Passion should profane, 

Ev’n then, that morning of the earth ! 
That, sadder still, the fatal stain 

Should fall on hearts of heavenly birth— 
And oh, that stain so dark should fall 
From Woman's love, most sad of all! 


One evening, in that time of bloom, 
On a hill’s side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset, sleeping in perfume, 
Three noble youths conversing lay ; 
And, as they look’d, from time to time, 
To the far sky, where Day-light furl’d 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 
Bespoke them of that distant world— 
Creatures of light, such as still play, 
Like motes in sunshine, round the Lord, 
And through their infinite array 
Transmit each moment, night and day, 
The echo of His luminous word ! 


Of Heaven they spoke, and still more oft, 
Of the bright eyes that charm’d them thence ; 
Till, yielding gradual to the soft 
And balmy evening’s influence— 
The silent breathing of the flowers— 
The melting light that beam’d above, 
As on their first, fond, erring hours, 
Each told the story of his love, 
The history of that hour unblest, 
When like a bird, from its high nest 
Won down by fascinating eyes, 
For Woman’s smile he lost the skies. 


The First who spoke, was one, with look 
The least celestial of the three— 
A Spirit of light mould, that took 
The prints of earth most yieldingly ; 
Who, ev’n in heaven, was not of those 
Nearest the Throne, but held a place 
Far off, among those shining rows 
That circle out through endless space, 
And o’er whose wings the light from Him 
In the great centre falls most dim. 


Still fair and glorious, he but shone 
Among those youths th’ unheavenliest one— 
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A creature to whom light remain’d 
From Eden still, but alter’d, stain’d, 
And o’er whose brow not Love alone 
A blight had, in his transit, sent, 
But other earthlier joys had gone, 
And left their foot-prints as they went. 


Sighing, as through the shadowy Past 
Like a tomb-searcher, Memory ran, 
Lifting each shroud that Time had cast 
O’er buried hopes, he thus began.’ p. 5. 
We shall attempt to give the outline, and some of the most 
refulgent passages of the First ANGEL’s Story. 
‘ Twas in a land, that far away 
Into the golden orient lies, 
Where Nature knows not night’s delay, 
But springs to meet her bridegroom, Day, 
Upon the threshold of the skies. 
One morn, on earthly mission sent, 
And mid-way, choosing where to light, 
I saw, from the blue element— 
Oh beautiful, but fatal sight !— 
One of earth’s fairest womankind, 
Half veil’d from view, or rather shrin’d 
In the clear crystal of a brook ; 
Which, while it hid no single gleam 
Of her young beauties, made them look 
More spirit-like, as they might seem 
Through the dim shadowing of a dream. 


Pausing in wonder, I look’d on, 
While, playfully around her breaking 
The waters, that like diamonds shone, 
She mov'd in light of her own making. 
At length, as slowly I descended 
To view more near a sight so splendid, 
The tremble of my wings all o’er 
(For through each plume I felt the thrill) 
Startl’d her, as she reach’d the shore 
Of that small lake—her mirror still — 
Above whose brink she stood, like snow 
When rosy with a sun-set glow. 
Never shall I forget those eyes !— 
The shame, the innocent surprise 
Of that bright face, when in the air 
Uplooking, she beheld me there. 
It seem’d as if each thought, and look, 
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And motion were that minute chain’d 
Fast to the spot, such root she took, 

And—like a sunflower by a brook, 

With face upturin’d—so still remain’d. 
In pity to the wondering maid, 

‘Though loth from such a vision turning, 
Downward I bent, beneath the shade 

Of my spread wings, to hide the burning 
Of glances, which—I well could feel— 

For me, for her, too warmly shone ; 

But, ere I could again unseal 
My restless eyes, or even steal 

‘One side- long look, the maid was gone— 
Hid from me in the forest leaves, 

Sudden as when, in all her ihenas 
Of fi l-blown light, some cloud receives 

The Moon into his dusky arms.’ p.9. 

We have marked seme lines of the foregoing extract in italics, 
which we either think exquisitely beauti ful, or doubtfully so. 
Thus, we conceive that the expression, 

‘ She moved in light of her own making, 
is wonderfully natural and h: uppy : but we object to the figure em- 
ployed just after, where it is said, 

¢ _.__She stood, like snow 
When rosy with a sunset glow. 
This we pronounce to be tinsel. It may look very fine to the 
eye, but it chills the sense. No one ever in his ‘feelings con- 
nected the appearance of a beautiful woman with a figure of 
snow, however decked with roses by the sun. Again, we sus- 
pect there is something a little false and meretricious in talking 
of the ‘charms,’ and the ‘full-blown light’ of the moon. 
That lady of Heaven is cold and distant; nor will she endure 
to have her beauties compared to spreading flowers, or to the 
ripe and swelling bosoms that burst and expand like them. 
The moon is a flat, shining, well-defined surface. ¢ Full-blown- 
light’ is, we apprehend, a conceit, as Dryden and the wits of 
that d: ay (for critics were then thous! tht wits) would have termed 
it. 

The glowing warmth of the cherub’s lo vey and the lady’s 
pl: tonic return to it, are well described (alle wing for one or two 
epigrammstic points) in the following stanzas. 

‘ Nor was it long, ere by her side 
I found my self, whole happy ines 
Listening to words, whose music vied 
With our own Eden’s seraph lays, 
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When seraph lays are warm’d by love ; 
But, wanting that, far, far above ! 
And looking into eyes where, blue 
And beautiful, like skies seen through 
The sleeping wave, for me there shone 
A heaven, more worshipp’d than my own, 
Oh what, while [ could hear and see 
Such words and looks, was heaven to me ? 
Though gross the air on earth I drew, 
*Twas blessed, while she breath’d it too ; 
Though dark the flowers, though dim the sky, 
Love lent them light, while she was nigh. 
Throughout creation I but knew 
Two separate worlds—the one, that small, 
Belov'’d, and consecrated spot 
Where Lea was—-the other, all 
The dull, wide waste where she was not / 


But vain my suit, my madness vain ; 
Though gladly from her eyes to gain 
One earthly look, one stray desire, 
I would have torn the wings, that hung 
Furl’d at my back, and o’er that Fire 
Unnam’'d in heaven their fragments flung ;— 
Twas hopeless all—pure and unmov'd 
She stood, as lilies in the light 
Of the hot noon but look more white ;— 
And though she lov’d me, deeply lov'd, 
*Twas not as man, as mortal—no, 
Nothing of earth was in that glow— 
She lov’d me but as one, of race 
Angelic, from that radiant place 
She saw so oft in dreams—that Heaven, 
To which her prayers at morn were sent, 
And on whose light she gaz’d at even, 
Wishing for wings that she might go 
Out of this shadowy world below, 
To that free, glorious element !’ 


The angel then describes, in terms of pure and eloquent 


pathos, the sorrow of Lea at learning his wild passion for her. 
On the night of this discovery, a feast is held, in which her 
lover inflames his imagination by the aid of wine. 

‘ Then, too, that juice of earth, the bane 


And blessing of man’s heart and brain— 

That draught of sorcery, which brings 

Phantoms of fair, forbidden things— 

Whose drops, like those of rainbows, smile 
Upon the mists that circle man, 
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Bright’ning not only Earth, the while, 
But grasping Heaven, too, in their span !— 
Then first the fatal wine-cup rain’d 
Its dews of darkness through my lips, 
Casting whate’er of light remain’d 
To my lost soul into eclipse.’ 
THe has a meeting with his enchanting, inexorable maid, ¢ at 
the silent moonlight hour,’ who, however, instead of listening 
to his vows, turns her eyes to her favourite star. In the depth 
of his despair of gaining her mortal love, he agrees to leave 
Earth for Heaven, and pronounces, for that purpose, ‘ the 
spell-word’ that is to waft him to the skies, which she no sooner 
hears, than she eagerly catches it up, and mounts on the wings 
of faith to the starry firmament, while it loses its power over 
the Cherub, who repeats the magic sound in vain, and in vain 
seeks to follow her. 
‘ While thus I spoke, the fearful maid, 
Of me and of herself afraid, 
Had shrinking stood, like flowers beneath 
The scorching of the south-wind’s breath ; 
But when I nam’d—alas, too well, 
I now recall, though wilder’d then,— 
Instantly, when I nam’d the spell, 
Her brow, her eyes uprose again, 
And, with an eagerness, that spoke 
The sudden light that o’er her broke, 
‘“* The spell, the spell !—oh, speak it now, 
* And I will bless thee!” she exclaim’d— 
Unknowing what I did, inflam’d, 
And lost already, on her brow 
I stamp’d one burning kiss, and nam’d 
The mystic word, till then ne’er told 
To living creature of earth’s mould ! 
Scarce was it said, when, quick as thought, 
Her lips from mine, like echo, caught 
The holy sound—her hands and eyes 
Were instant lifted to the skies, 
And thrice to heaven she spoke it out, 
With that triumphant look Faith wears, 
When not a cloud of fear or doubt, 
A vapour from this vale of tears, 
Between her and her God appears ! 
That very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorified became, 
And at her back I saw unclose 
Two wings, magnificent as those 
That sparkle round th’ Eternal Throne, 
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Whose plumes, as buoyantly she rose 
Above me, in the moon-beam shone 
With a pure light, which—from its hue, 
Unknown upon this earth—I knew 
Was light from Eden, glistening threugh ! 
Most holy vision! ne'er before 
Did aught so radiant—since the day 
When Lucifer, in falling, bore 
The third of the bright stars away— 
Rise in earth’s beauty to repair 
That loss of light and glory there ! 


But did I tamely view her fiight ? 
Did not J, too, proclaim out thrice 
The powerful words that were, that night— 
Oh, ev’n for heaven too much delight! 
Again to bring us, eyes to eyes, 
And soul to soul, in Paradise ? 
I did—I spoke it o’er and o’er— 
I pray’d, I wept, but all in vain ; 
For me the spell had power no more, 
There seem’d around me some dark chain 
Which still, as I essay’d to soar, 
Baffled, alas, each wild endeavour : 
Dead lay my wings, as they have lain 
Since that sad hour, and will remain— 
So wills the offended God—forever ! ’ 

We must refer our reader’s for the Seconp ANGEL’s Story 
to the poem itself; and, after the specimens we have already 
given, they will, we apprehend, find this no very irksome task. 
Suffice it to say, that Rubi is a Spirit of Knowledge, and that 
the desire of knowledge is the fatal passion of his human bride, 
who perishes like another Semele in the fiery revelation of his 
celestial charms. We must be contented to enrich our pages 
with the description of his person. 

‘ Twas Rust, in whose mournful eye 
Slept the dim light of days gone by ; 
Whose voice, though sweet, fell on the ear 

Like echoes, in some silent place, 
When first awak’d for many a year ; 

And when he smil’d—if o’er his face 

Smile ever shone—’twas like the grace 
Of moonlight rainbows, fair, but wan, 
The sunny life, the glory gone. 
Ev’n o’er his pride, though still the same, 
A softening shade from sorrow came ; 
And though at times his spirit knew 

The kindlings of disdain and ire, 
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Short was the fitful glare they threw— 
Like the last flashes, fierce, but few, 
Seen though some noble pile on fire ! 


Such was the Angel, who now broke 
The silence that had come o’er all, 
When he, the Spirit that last spoke, 
Clos’d the sad history of his fall : 
And while a sacred lustre, flown 
For many a day, relum’d his cheek, 
And not those sky-tun’d lips alone, 
But his eyes, brow, and tresses, roll’d 
Like sun-set waves, all seem’d to speak— 
Thus his eventful story told. ’ 
We are sure we need not point out the beauty of the com- 
parison marked in italies; and though it would be endless to 
specify all the splendid images that have struck us in perusing 
a poem, where almost every line is, if not ‘a flash of golden 
fire,’ ‘ a streak of silvery light,’ we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of culling a few that flash on our eyes, as they run over 
its pages. 
Some certainly savour a little of quaintness—as this, of mutual 
love— 
‘ As free from any fear or doubt 
As is that light from chill or stain, 
The sun into the stars sheds out, 
To be by them shed back again !’ 
| Or this pretty simile— 
‘ He saw, upon the golden sand 
Of the seashore a maiden stand, 
Before whose feet the expiring waves 
Flung their last tribute with a sigh— 
As, in the East, exhausted slaves 
Lay down the far-brought gift, and die. ’ 
The following, however, has as much truth and pathos in the 
sentiment, as beauty and delicacy in the expression. 
Alas, that it should e’er have been 
The same in heaven as it is here, 
Where nothing fond or bright is seen, 
i But it hath pain and peril near— 
Where right and wrong so close resemble, 
That what we take for virtue’s thrill 
Is often the first downward tremble 
Of the heart’s balance into ill.’ 


And the following, on sweet music at sunset, though perhaps 
| a little obscure, seems to us to have great grandeur as well as 
i * beauty, 
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* Whose echoes still went on and on, 
Till lost among the light that shone 
Far off, beyond the ocean’s brim— 
There, where the rich cascade of Day 
Hath, o’er the’ horizon’s golden rim, 
Into Elysium roll’d away !’ 
This, upon Hope, is more questionable. 
* As if, ev’n yet, through pain and ill, 
Hope had not left him—as if still 
Her precious pearl, in sorrow’s cup, 
Unmelted at the bottom lay, 
To shine again, when, all drunk up, 
The bitterness should pass away. ’ 
The following is perhaps too ingenious to be passionate, but 
it shows the activity and fertility of the author’s fancy. 
‘ Those checks, a glory but to see— 
Those lips, whose touch was what the first 
Fresh cup of Immortality 
Is to a new-made angel’s thirst ! 
That hair, from under whose dark veil, 
The snowy neck, like a white sail 
At moonlight seen ’twixt wave and wave, 
Gleams out by fits. ——’ 
The two last which we shall venture to extract, are eminently 
characteristic of the author. . 
* Light, winged hopes, that come when bid, 
And rainbow joys that end in weeping, 
And passions, among pure thoughts hid, 
Like serpents under flow’rets sleeping.’ 


¢ There, at her altar while she knelt, 
And all that ever woman felt, 
When God and man both claim’d her sighs— 
Every warm thought, that ever dwelt, 
Like summer clouds ’twixt earth and skies, 
Too pure to fall, too gross to rise, 
Spoke in her gestures, tones and eyes.’ 

But we must desist from this flower- gathering, and return to 
our business. The Third Story is of the Loves of Nama and 
Zaraph. It is not told in the first person, like the other two; 
but rehearsed by the poet, as it is found (he tell us) in records 
of * the unblest, ? which were saved by Cham from the Flood. 
Zaraph is a Spirit of Love (of higher rank in Heaven than 
even the Spirits of Knowledge); and his fall, which does not 
arise from the admiration of external beauty, or the desire of 
forbidden knowledge, but from the indulgence of a faithful and 
mutual passion, is accompanied with a less severe punishment, 
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namely, a condemnation to * the milder shades of purgatory’ 
here below. He and his Nama, it seems, still wander insepa- 
rable upon earth; and wherever we see an instance of pure 
and perfect love (so rare are the examples) we may fancy we 
have met the fallen seraph and his immortal bride— 
* And as we bless them on their way 
Through the world’s wilderness, may say 
There Zaraph and his Nama go.’ 


Lord Byron’s Mystery, with whatever crudeness or defects it 
is chargeable, certainly has more poetry and music in it than 
any of his dramatic writings since Manfred—and has also the 
peculiar merit of throwing us back, in a great degree, to the 
strange and preternatural time of which it professes to treat, 
It is truly, and in every sense of the word, a meeting of § Hea- 
ven and Earth:’ angels are seen ascending and descending, 
and the windows of the sky are opened to deluge the face of 
nature. We have an impassioned picture of the strong and 
devoted attachment inspired into the daughters of men by angel 
forms, and have placed before us the emphatic picture of ¢ wo- 
man wailing for her demon-lover.’ There is a like conflict of 
the passions as of the elements—all wild, chaotic, uncontrolla- 
ble, fatal—but there is a discordant harmony in all this—a keep- 
ing in the colouring and the time. In handling the unpolished 
page, we touch upon the world before the Flood, and gaze 
upon a doubtful blank, with only a few straggling figures, part 
human and part divine; while, in the expression of the former, 
we read the fancies, etherial and lawless, that lifted the eye of 
beauty to the skies; and, in the latter, the human passions that 
drew angels down to earth. The despair of the mortal lovers 
for the loss of their mortal mistresses, is also well and patheti- 
cally expressed. In his description of the Deluge, which is a 
varied and recurring masterpiece, (we hear it foretold, we see 
it coming, and we see it come), Lord Byron appears to us to 
have had an eye to Poussin’s celebrated picture, with the sky 
hanging like a weight of lead upon the waters, the sun quench- 
ed and lurid, the rocks and trees upon them gloomily waiting 
their fate, and a few figures struggling vainly with the overwhel- 
ming waves. We are aware that it is hazardous and idle to ac- 
cuse Lord Byron of plagiarism, He will swear that he never saw 
the picture, or that it is so long ago that he has quite forgot it. 
It is no matter. We proceed to give a few striking extracts. 

The opening scene will give a good idea of the tone and 
manner of the whole—though we must. leave out one of the 
invocations. 
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‘ A woody and mountainous district near Mount Ararat.—Time, 
midnight.—Enter ANAH and AHOLIBAMAH. 


Anah. Our father sleeps: it is the hour when they 
Who love us are accustomed to descend 
Through the deep clouds o'er rocky Ararat :— 
How my heart beats ! 


Aho. Let us proceed upon 
Our invocation. 
Anah. But the stars are hidden. 


I tremble. 
Aho. So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught save their delay. 
Anah. My sister, though 
I love Azaziel more than——oh, too much ! 
What was I going to say ? my heart grows impious. 
Aho. And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial natures ? 
Anah. But, Aholibamah, 
I love our God less since his angel loved me: 
This cannot be of good ; and though I know not 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears 
Which are not ominous of right. 
Aho. Then wed thee 
Unto some son of clay, and toil and spin! 
There’s Japhet loves thee well, hath loved thee long ; 
Marry, and bring forth dust! 
Anah. I should have loved 
Azaziel not less were he mortal; yet 
I am glad he is not. I can not outlive him. 
And when I think that his immortal wings 
Will one day hover o'er the sepulchre 
Of the poor child of clay which so adored him, 
As he adores the Highest, death becomes 
Less terrible ; but yet I pity him; 
His grief will be of ages, or at least 
Mine would be such for him, were I the Seraph, 
And he the perishable. 
Aho. Rather say, 
That he will single forth some other daughter 
Of Earth, and love her as he once loved Anah. 
Anah. And if it should be so, and she so loved him, 
Better thus than that he should weep for me. 
Aho. If I thought thus of Samiasa’s love, 
All Seraph as he is, I’d spurn him from me. 
But to our invocation! ’Tis the hour. 
Samiasa ! 
Whereso’er 
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Thou rulest in the upper air— 
Or warring with the spirits who may dare 
Dispute with him 
Who made all empires, empire ; or recalling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through the abyss, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is falling, 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this ; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim, 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn— 
Samiasa ! 
I call thee, I await thee, and I love thee. 
Many may worship thee, that will I not: 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee, 
Descend and share my lot! 
Though I be formed of clay, 
And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden’s streams, 
Thine immortality can not repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 
In me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
I feel was lighted at thy God’s and thine. 
It may be hidden long: death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeath’d us—-but my heart 
Defies it: though this life must pass away, 
Is that a cause for thee and me to part ? 
Thou art immortal—so am I: I feel— 
i I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
t All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 
Hr Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth—* thou liv’st for ever!” 
: But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know ; 
That secret rests with the Almighty giver 
Hi Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss and wo. 
t But thee and me he never can destroy ; 
Change us he may, but not o’erwhelm; we are 
Of as eternal essence, and must war 
With him if he will war with us. With thee 
I can share all things, even immortal sorrow ; 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me, 
And shall J shrink from thine eternity ? 
No! though the serpent’s sting should pierce me thorough, 
And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still! and I will smile 
And curse thee not; but hold 
if Thee in as warm a fold 
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As——but descend ; and prove 
A mortal’s love 
For an immortal. If the skies contain 
More joy than thou canst give and take, remain ! 
Anah, Sister! sister! I view them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night. 
Aho. The clouds from off their pinions flinging 
As though they bore to-morrow’s light. 
Anah. But if our father see the sight ! 
Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising unto some sorcerer’s tune 
An hour too soon. 
Anah. They come! he comes !—Azaziel! 
Aho. Haste 
To meet them! Oh! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover there, 
To Samiasa’s breast ! 
Anah. Lo! they have kindled all the west, 
Like a returning sunset ;—lo! 
On Ararat’s late secret crest, 
A mild and many-colour’d bow, 
The remnant of their flashing path, 
Now shines! and now, behold! it hath 
Returned to night, as rippling foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash’d 
From his unfathomable home, 
When sporting on the face of the calm deep, 
Subsides soon after he again hath dash’d 
Down, down, to where the ocean’s fountains sleep.’ 
pp- 165-171. 

Lord Byron here takes a wide career, and is sometimes ob- 
scure and confused; but the flashes of fire continually break 
through, and illumine the clouds of smoke and vapour. The 
extravagance is dictated by passion. His Muse, even in her 
riddles and digressions, has a sybil-like prophetic fury. 

In the Second Scene, Irad and Japhet enter, and discourse 
of their hapless unrequited passion for the two daughters of the 
race of Cain. Irad is represented as returning scorn for scorn, 
while Japhet mingles pity and regret with his complaints. Irad 
Says, 

* I have some cause to think 

She loves another. 

Jap. What other ? 

Trad. That I know not; but her air, 
If not her words, tells me she loves another. 

Jap. Ay, but not Anah; she but loves her God. 

Trad. Whate’er she loveth, so she loves thee not, 
What can it profit thee ?’ 
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This is one of those bitter, taunting sarcasms that escape 
from Lord Byron’s pen, in spite of himself. Japhet is after- 
wards introduced alone in a mountainous cave, and his solilo- 
quy, bemoaning his own fate and the approaching destruction of 
mankind, is interrupted by a terrific laugh of demons rejoicing 
over the event. We shall give a few of the most striking parts 
of this terrific scene. Japhet says, 

* Ye wilds, that look eternal; and thou cave, 
Which seem’st unfathomable ; and ye mountains, 
So varied and so terrible in beauty ; 
Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 
And toppling trees that twine their roots with stone 
In perpendicular places, where the foot 
Of man would tremble, could he reach them—yes, 
Ye look eternal! Yet, in a few days, 
Perhaps even hours, ye will be changed, rent, hurled 
Before the mass of waters; and yon cave, 
Which seems to lead into a lower world, 
Shall have its depths search’d by the sweeping wave, 
And dolphins gambol in the lion’s den ! 
And man—— Oh, men ! my fellow-beings! Who 
Shall weep above your universal grave, 
Save I? Who shall be left to weep ? My kinsmen, 
Alas ! what am I better than ye are, 
That I must live beyond ye ? Where shall be 
The pleasant places where I thought of Anah 
While I had hope ? or the more savage haunts, 
Scarce less beloved, where I despair’d for her ? 
And can it be !—Shall yon exulting peak, 
Whose glittering top is like a distant star, 
Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 
No more to have the morning sun break forth, 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow? no more to have 
Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at even, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues ? 
Nomore to be the beacon of the world, 
For angels to alight on, as the spot 
Nearest the stars ?’ 
The spirits then say or sing, 
* Rejoice! 
The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in Eden their high place, 
But listen’d to the voice 
Of knowledge without power, 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death! 
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Not slow, not single, not by sword, nor sorrow, 
Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time’s sapping motion, 
Shall they drop off. Behold their last to-morrow ! 
Earth shall be ocean! 
And no breath, 
Save of the winds, be on the unbounded wave! 
Angels shall tire their wings, but find no spot : 
Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 
Shall lift its point to save, 
Or show the place where strong Despair hath died! 
While a brief truce 
Is made with Death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation, 
To generate new nations for his use ; 
This remnant, floating o’er the undulation 
Of the subsiding deluge, from its slime, 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking soil 
Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings—years—diseases—sorrow—crime 
With all companionship of hate and toil. 


Meantime still struggle in the mortal chain, 
Till earth wax hoary ; 
War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven, in vain, 
Until the clouds look gory 
With the blood reeking from each battle plain ; 
New times, new climes, new arts, new men ; but still 
‘The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill, 
Shall be amongst your race in different forms ; 
But the same moral storms 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
In a few hours the glorious Giant’s graves. 
Hark ! hark ! already we can hear the voice 
Of growing ocean’s gloomy swell ; 
The winds, too, plume their piercing wings ! 
The clouds have nearly filled their springs ; 
The fountains of the great deep shall be broken, 
And heaven set wide her windows ; while mankind 
View, unacknowledged, each tremendous token— 
Still, as they were from the beginning, blind. 
We hear the sound they cannot hear, 
The mustering thunders of the threatening sphere ; 
Yet a few hours their coming is delayed ; 
Their flashing banners, folded still on high, 
Yet undisplay’d, 
Save to the Spirits’ all-pervading eye. 
Howl! howl! oh Earth! 
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Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth : 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 
The ocean's overflow! 
The wave shall break upon your cliffs ; and shells, 
The little shells, of ocean's least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle’s offspring dwells— 
How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless sea ! 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswered, save by the encroaching swell ;— 
While man shall long in vain for his broad wings, 
The wings which could not save.’ pp. 178-183. 

Japhet remains, after this startling vision, to have his eyes 
and his heart blasted by a more dreadful one, the seeing the 
two sisters (one of them, his heart’s mistress) advance with the 
enamoured angels, Azaziel and Samiasa,. 

—‘ Anah! Anah! my 

In vain, and long, and still to be beloved ! 
Why walk’st thou with this Spirit, in those hours 
When no good spirit longer lights below ? 

Anah. Japhet, I cannot answer thee ; yet, yet 
Forgive me—— 

Japh. May the Heaven, which soon no more 
Will pardon, do so! for thou are greatly tempted.’ 

Abclibamah then exclaims, 
* Back to thy tents, insulting son of Noah! 

We know thee not.’ 


ete 


and a dialogue ensues, in which the characters of the two sis- 
ters are displayed in powerful dramatic contrast. The Archangel ‘ 
Raphael afterwards appears, to warn the misguided angels to 
return to Heaven before their term of pardon is expired; but 
they refuse, although the more heroic daughter of earth thus 
adjures them to fly. 
‘ Fly, Seraphs! to your own eternal shore, 
Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 
Our portion is to die, 
And yours to live for ever: 
+ But which is best, a dead eternity, 
Or living, is but known to the great Giver: 
Obey him, as we shall obey ; 
I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond his will ; 
Nor see you lose a portion of his grace, 
For all the mercy which Seth's race 
Find still. 
Fiy! 
And as your piaions bear ye back to heaven, 
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Think that my love still mounts with thee on high, 
Samiasa ! 
And if I look up with a tearless eye, 
’Tis that an angel's bride disdains to weep— 
Farewell! Now rise, inexorable Deep !’ 

The enamoured angels, however, refuse to desert them; and as 
the storm and rain come on, they fly off, and take Anah and 
Aholibamah with them into some far region of the upper or 
the nether sky. At seeing this, Japhet exclaims— 

‘ They are gone! They have disappear’d amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken world; and never more, 
Whether they live, or die with all earth’s life, 
Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes. ’ 


We shall close these extracts with a part of the Chorus of 
Mortals, which concludes the poem. 
‘Oh son of Noah! mercy on thy kind } 
What, wilt thou leave as all—all—a// behind ? 
While safe amidst the elemental strife, 
Thou sit’st within thy guarded ark ? 
A Mother (offering her infant to Jaruet.) Oh let this child 
embark ! 
I brought him forth in wo, 
But thought it joy 
To see him to my bosom clinging so. 
Why was he born ? 
What hath he done— 
My unwean'd son— 
To move Jehovah’s wrath or scorn ? 
What is there in this milk of mine, that Death 
Should stir all heaven and earth up to destroy 
My boy, 
And roll the waters, o’er his placid breath ?— 
The loathsome waters in their rage ! 
And with their roar make wholesome Nature dumb! 
The forest's trees (coeval with the hour 
When Paradise upsprung, 
Ere Eve gave Adam knowledge for her dower, 
Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung), 
So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 
Are overtopt, 
‘Their summer blossoms by the surges lopt, 
Which rise, and rise, and rise. 
Vainly we look up to the lowering skies— 
They meet the seas, 
And shut out God from our besecching eyes. 
Woran. Oh, save me, save! 
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Our valley is no more: 
My father and my father’s tent, 
My brethren and my brethren’s herds, 
The pleasant trees that o'er our noonday bent 
And sent forth evening songs from sweetest birds, 
The little rivulet which freshen’d all 
Our pastures green, 
No more are to be seen. 
When to the mountain cliff I climb’d this morn, 
I turn’d to bless the spot, 
And not a leaf appear’d about to fall ;— 
And now they are not !— . 
Why was I born ? 
Japh. To die! in youth to die ; 
And happier in that doom, 
Than to behold the universal tomb 
Which I 
Am thus condemn’d to weep above in vain.’ 203—206, 


A Second Part of this Dramatic Mystery is intended shortly 
to appear. 





Art. III. The Speeches of the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan, in the Irish and in the Imperial Parliament. 
Edited by his Son. 4 vols. 8vo. pp. 1690. London. Long- 
man & Co. 1822. 


t would be hard to name a subject which possessed more un- 
deniable claims to our attention than the character of the 
great man whose name stands at the head of this article. The 
singular felicity which he enjoyed of attaining a high place 
among the orators of a foreign country, after filling, for many 
years, the highest in his own; the far more precious fortune of 
having, almost at his entrance into public life, been the most 
conspicuous instrument in effecting a great revolution, with- 
out the least stain of violence or injustice, and of having 
survived every vicissitude of popular favour and odium, until, 
at the close of his career, he left but one sentiment among his 
countrymen, of all parties,—that of veneration and esteem. 
These peculiarities, joined to the originality of his eloquence, 
render the history of Mr Grattan a study of equal interest to 
the patriot and the rhetorician. Nor are these the expressions 
of a prejudiced admiration ; on the contrary, the splendid suc- 
cess which has imprinted his name to all ages upon the annals 
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of his country, and the extraordinary merit by which that dis- 
tinction was gained and his life still further illustrated in after 
years, are by no means his highest praise. To him may be 
applied, with perhaps but one exception, the affectionate and 
beautiful words of Cicero, respecting his son-in-law Piso. 
‘ Vereor, ne amore videar plura, quam fuerint in illo, dicere : 
* quod non ita est; alia enim de illo majora dici possunt: nam 
‘nec continentia, nec pietate, nec ullo genere virtutis quem- 
* quam ane eetatis cum illo conferendum puto. ’ 

In collecting and editing the remains of his eloquence, his 
son has both discharged a duty of filial piety, and performed a 
most acceptable service to the public. ‘The materials from 
which the compilation has been made are not very distinctly 
described ; but it appears, that, beside the Parliamentary Re- 
ports, other sources have been resorted to. Some of the 
speeches, it seems, are now published for the first time; and 
‘many of them were revised or noted’ by Mr Grattan him- 
self. He seldom, we are told, before speaking, wrote out more 
than the heads of his speech, and the principal arguments on 
which he meant to rely; and it was only at the instance of his 
friends that he could ever be induced to give in writing the sub- 
stance of what he had spoken. It is much to be lamented that 
several of his earliest speeches are entirely lost. He came into 
Parliament in 1775, having, in 1772, been called to the Irish 
bar; and the earliest speech preserved is one in February 1778, 
on a motion of Mr Robert Stewart (afterwards first Marquis of 
Londonderry) upon the public expenditure. In those days, 
the reports of debates in the Irish Parliament were extremely 
meagre and incorrect; nor are the abstracts which Mr Grattan 
left of his speeches at that time in such a state as to be of any 
service. This is the more to be regretted, because it appears 
- he himself always considered his early speeches as his 
rest. 

The editor has been guilty of a great omission in not stati 
explicitly which of the mpestlies in these volumes were correct 
by Mr Grattan himself. A person skilled in such matters may, 
perhaps, discover whether certain passages have been written 
by the speaker, or only taken down c a reporter, or from me- 
mory. But, even if accustomed to examine reported 
narrowly, and to compare them with those which he heard de- 
livered, he is liable to be deceived in two ways ;—he may mis- 
take the corrections or the composition of another, a friendly 
and able editor, for those of the speaker himself; or he may 
be led to think that the whole has undergone the speaker’s re- 
vision, by perceiving his hand in certain prominent passages ; 
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while no sagacity can guard him from one mistake, that of sup- 


‘posing the whole speech to be given, because what he finds 


preserved bears marks of revision, while possibly a large por- 
tion of it may be left out by accident of time, or by design. 


We are led into this train of reflexion, not more by the vo- 


lumes before -us, than by the consideration of the manner in 
which the Parliamentary debates of the present day are pre- 
served ; and the importance of the subject will, it is hoped, be 
thought to Authorize a still further digression. 

The daily publication of reports is one of the most remark- 
able circumstances in the history of these times. It seems 
mow to be admitted on all hands,’ and even by the stout- 
est champions of Parliamentary privilege, that the two 


Houses mast debate with open doors; that the public have 


a claimy almost amounting to a right, to be present; and 
that those who cannot hear are entitled, as soon as possi-~ 
ble, to read all’ that passes. The consequences of this pub» 
icity are many, and some are momentous beyond what is 
commonly supposed—and, we are inclined to think, by no 
micans unmixed with great and serious mischiefs to the coun- 
try. But at present we have only to do with one, namely, the 
great perfection which the art of reporting has in consequence 
attained. It is truly astonishing to think, that a debate, which 
has begun -at five in the evening, and lasted until five next 
morning, shall be taken down in shért- hand—written out—and 
corrected to make sense of the speeches, (which they had not 

assuredly always when spoken, and hardly at all when first 

committed to paper)—printed—struck off by thousands after 
correction of the press—distributed by the hewsmen—and on 
every breakfast table in London before mid-day, nay, before 
the speakers have left their beds—and, within four-and-twenty 
hours, read in Devonshire and Yorkshire! To produce this 
marvellous result, there must unite great mechanical contri- 


-vatice, and much talent and acquirement of a very different or- 


der, The improvements in machinery have done much, and, 

without their aid, the object could not have been accomplished ; 

butineither could it have been accomplish 1ed without the la- 
bour of a-class of men of abilities and information adapted to 
the:oceasion—men perfectly familiar with the subjects handled 
im those debates, and wen versed in the art of composition. To 
their skill the reports, as we see them, do the greatest credit ; 
and it may most justly “be afiirmed, that the art can hardly 
reach a greater perfection than it has now attained. Neverthe- 

less, thereare certain defects, to which it is of necessity liable. 
Celerity is an essential requisite in the process, from the limited 
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time allowed. Much abridgment is equally required by the li- 
mited space which is given, No reporter an he expected to 
render, word for word, even the finer passages of a great speech ; 
and of the other parts; he must be content to dispose as he 
can, giving the substance in his own words, Nay, were a 
report taken verbatim to be published of most speeches, it 
would not only be too long, but far too bad to be endured ; 
and we might go so far as to say, that some of the best and 
most successful would fall within the scope of this remark, 
nothing being indeed more true than the saying of Mr Fox, 
that speeches are made to be spoken, and not to be read. 
Hence it happens, that, while the greater number of speeches 
are mightily improved, and, perhaps, a portion even of the 
finest, by the reporter’s labours, another portion, and that 
the best passages, must needs suffer, because the language of 
the speaker cannot be accurately preserved, and another man, 
in a crowd and in a hurry, even if he had the same genius, 
could not do justice to his thoughts. If a careless and. slo- 
venly report is given of any speech, there are, of course, no li- 
mits to the degree in which it may be misrepresented ; but we 
are speaking of the best, that, in the nature of things, can be 
preserved by the newspapers. Now, it is from these that the 
more permanent memorials of Parliamentary debates are com- 
piled; and as the daily reports are fur more perfect than for 
merly, so are the volumes taken from them improved in pro- 
portion. 

But they are likewise improved in another respect; greater pains 
are bestowed in collating the various reports, and gathering from 
each what the others may have omitted. Obvious errors are 
likewise corrected, such as may have arisen from oversight in 
the hurry of daily publication; and a further portion of labour 
is probably bestowed on the composition, and on the conne- 
xion of the parts, the compiler improving still further what the 
reporter had at first supplied. It is however manifest, that 
unless assistance be obtained from the speakers themselves, or 
from some notes which others may chance to have preserved, 
or from some one of a rare memory, nothing is gained in accu 
racy, although the whole texture of the reports may be made 
more uniform and smooth. The editors of these publications, 
therefore, have had recourse, wherever théy they could, to such 
helps, and principally to the speakers. It has happened, of late 
years, that a far greater number of speeches have been revised 
for the press, and published separately in the form of pamphlets, 
avowedly by the speakers themselves, than in former. periods. 
All these are carefully incorporated with the rest of the reports, 
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and the publications from which they are taken are distinctly 
referred to. But this is far from being the whole of the aid de- 
rived from the speakers. It is quite plain, that many of them, and 
those unfortunately not always the best, send their speeches to 
the editor. We use this expression as far more descriptive of the 

rocess, than the phrase of revising or correcting the reports. 
Now, the compositions thus given, are inserted without any no- 
tice whatever to the reader, who perhaps believes, that the 
same teporter took down all be reads, or, which is equally un- 
just, that all the speakers send their works in the same way. 
It is easy to perceive how very false an idea may be given of 
different speakers some years hence—one being judged by his 
own account of himself, another by the reporter’s account; and 
this, notwithstanding we suppose that no liberty is taken with 
the text, but that each person scts down exactly what he did 
say; which is really impossible, and is a degree of accuracy 
never rigidly adhered to, as is well known, either in ancient or 
modern times. We could point out instances of speeches, 
which, by the common consent of all who heard them, had the 
greatest success, appearing in those volumes extremely inferior 
to those on the opposite side, while the latter, which were 
admitted on all hands to be signal failures, rise far above their 
competitors. The reason is plain to a practised eye; but, in 
afier times, the most fallacious inferences would be drawn by 
any one not accustomed to examine debates critically. Nay, 
many cases could be pointed out, in which arguments that had 
been triumphantly refuted, and topics that had excited only 
ridicule or disgust, have been softened, or even altogether left 
out in the report furnished by the tender hand of the parent; 
and then comes the invective, or the sarcasm, or the raillery of 
the adversary, seemingly directed to nothing, and beating the 
empty air. We desire to be understood as imputing no blame 
whatever to any person; least of all to the meritorious compilers 
and.editors of those most valuable works. Much usefu! mat- 
ter, is preserved by the partial communications to which we are 
alluding; and the reports are so far nearer the truth, in pro- 
portion as more persons correct, or write out their speeches, 
The unfairness of the publication towards those who do not, 
affords no reason for denying that the publick gains by those 
who do. Neither can it be expected that each communication 
of this kind should be acknowledged; because such a notice 
would inevitably prevent almost every person from continuing 
his assistance. “But the remarks which we have here made, will 
have the effect of correcting the mistakes into which readers 
hereafter might otherwise have been led; and this kind of gene- 
ral notice, seems all that is required to prevent the unjust im- 
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pression which might have prevailed without it. To enter into 
any further details, would manifestly be inconsistent with the 
views which alone influenced us in mentioning these things. 
We abstain from giving any instances, or alluding to partied ar 
individuals ; because this might wear an appearance of some in- 
vidious meaning, wholly foreign to our purpose. We prefer a 
general reference to the works in question, which any one may 
convince himself are constructed after the manner above set 
forth, if he will examine them from the year 1806 downwards, 
In that year, the gentlemen in opposition to the Whig Ad- 
ministration, appear first to have pursued the plan of regularly 
communicating their speeches ; and certainly, but for some such 
admonitory remarks as have now been made, any one who reads 
the history of that Session, would deem Mr Fox, Mr Wind- 
ham, and Mr Sheridan, far inferior orators to several whose 
names now live no where else but in those pages; and to others, 
much better known at present, no doubt, and far more talked 
of, but who, some years hence, may hardly fill a larger space 
than those who have already dropt out of the publick recol- 
lection. 

The practice of publishing corrected accounts of parliamens 
tary and forensic speeches, upon great occasions, we deem high- 
ly praiseworthy. The speakers owe it to themselves, and they 
owe it also to the subjects which they are called upon to handle, 
That neither of the two most famous of the great masters of the 
pest age took this pains, is much to be regretted; Mr Fox,'we 

elieve, never revised but one report of a speech, that upon the 
late Duke of Bedford’s death; though we should conceive it 
probable, that he corrected parts of that inimitable one upon 
the Westminster Scrutiny. With the exception of his speeches 
on the Irish Union, and the fatal rejection of Buonaparte’s of- 
fer in 1800, Mr Pitt, is understood never to have published any 
of his orations. Mr Burke’s are better known in his works 
than by their reputation as spoken discourses. Mr Sheridan, 
who wrote out all his finer passages, and delivered them from 
memory, has frequently communicated them to the press; and 
the last of his great exhibitions, the invective upon Mr Pitt in 
1805, bears all the marks of having been wholly published b 
himself. Mr Windham, it is well known, kept accurate copies 
of many of his speeches, committing them to paper after, they 
were delivered, and carefully preparing, thotah not writing 
them beforehand. Some of them, as the one upon Cruelty to 
Animals, he would publish at a considerable interval after they 
were made, when a renewal of the controversy rendered it de- 
sirable. The circumstance which chiefly prevents such useful 
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publications, is one which operates somewhat disadvantageously 
also to the reputation of modern oratory. The publick, in 
general, can hardly be expected to read a speech in a pamphlet 
some time after the question that called it forth has been set at 
rest. The newspaper reports are alone referred to, as the only 
sources of information accessible at the time; and but few take 
the trouble of looking at the correct report which may appear 
afterwards. We do not think that this natural reluctance to 
peruse old speeches, is very judiciously met by the voluminous 
publications which have of late appeared. Mr Pitt’s speeches 
in four volumes; Mr Fox’s in six; and Mr Windham’s in three, 
without any selection whatever, presenting every scrap of a re- 
ort, however incorrect, which can be gleaned from all the 
Parlisineatary Registers, are very ill calculated to excite the 
desire of reperusal. ‘The work before us, is undoubtedly liable 
to the same remark. One half might have been omitted without 
any injury to Mr Grattan’s reputation, because it is impossible 
that more than half can be reckoned at once among his hap- 
ier «efforts, and among those which have been well preserved, 
t must, at the same time, be observed, that there is one excuse 
for the bulk of the collection, and the indiscriminating plan 
upon which it is made. The Irish debates are not so accessible 
as the English; and a greater proportion of the materials for 
this book are new, than of those for any former compilation of 
this kind. The ten volumes of Mr Fox and Mr Pitt’s Speeches, 
and, we may add, about half the work of Bishop Tomline, are 
positively so many thousand pages reprinted from the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, and may be ultimately traced to the London 
daily papers. 
' Upon another part of the Editor’s plan, we venture to ex- 
press our disapprobation,—the revival of the absurd old prac- 
tice of prefacing a work with testimonials from friends and ad- 
mirers. It was much less preposterous in Milton to prefix to his 
immortal poem the recommendatory verses of an obscure phy- 
fician; and in Dryden, to usher in his Absalom and Achi- 
tophel by several copies of doggrel lines from anonymous au- 
thors, because modesty might excuse the poet himself for wish- 
ing to rely on the opinion of others, rather than on his own 
merit. But the editor of Mr Grattan’s Speeches assurea. » had 
no occasion to call in any such aid from authority; and there is 
really something ridiculous, in seeing the vile tawdry penegy- 
ricks of men comparatively so obscure as Mr Hardy, Sir Jonah 
Barrington, some unknown Mr Taylor, and a certain Reverend 
Mr Croly (whoever he may be), prefacing the works of Mr 
Grattan himself, and given by way of preparatives to conciliata 
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our good-will towards him. Nor is the kind of apology made 
in the note (vol. I. p. xxxvii.) any excuse; it seems the pieces 
in question * have been inserted with a view to oblige those 
anxious friends and admirers of Mr Grattan from whom the 
editer dias received them.’ He should have referred the friends 
to she daily papers, and Jet them there consign the specimens 
of their penmanship,—composition we cannot term it. They 
write, indeed, in the pure Irish tongue and Irish taste, Thus 
Mr Hardy, commenting upon Mr Grattan’s introduction into 
Parliament, as successor to Mr Caulfield, who was drowned, is 
pleased to observe, that Lord Charlemont extracted § satisfac- 
tion and self-approbation from the bosom of misfortune, and 
the triumphs of a nation from the overwhelmings of the deep,” 
Sir Jonah commemorates the virtues of the § ardent Grattan’— 
describes ‘ the fate of lreland’ as ‘ vibrating upon a pivot’ 
and gives a most theatrical description of the manner in which 
the declaration of independence was voted amid ¢ the palpitat- 
ing expectation’ of the House; a description in which accuracy 
is utterly sacrificed to cffect; and that which had become*a me- 
tion of course by the recent change of ministry, and was carried 
unanimously, is represented as the unexpected effect of Mr 
Grattan’s speech. But all other faults shrink into nothing when 
seen by the side of the Reverend Mr Crely’s rhapsody... Among 
forty or fifty other tawdry half-brought-out similes, he likens 
the state of the world, in 1782, to the approach of ‘ a convuls 
sion which was to lift temples and thrones upon it, like weeds 
upon a wave.’ ‘The advance ‘ was felt (it seems) in quiverings 
of the earth and overshadowing of the air.’ Moreover, ‘ far 
as Ireland was from the central shock, she was reached by the 
general heave.” ‘Then, what was the first exultation of Ireland 
like? We defy the reader to guess. ‘ It was the first beam, of 
the sun upon Memnon’s statue; and if, as the day advanced, 
the voice died, and the form was tinged with a darker hue, the 
early miracle was yet the great testimony and tribute, neither 
to be forgotten nor retracted.’ We may now again, defy the 
reader to guess what this means; but we are unable hereto 
help him in his conjectures. But, peradventure, this exquisite 
gentleman shall better succeed in gathering his similes from the 
heavens than from earthquakes; and, in truth, he has made, a 
rare discovery of a new kind of heavenly body, not finding any 
of the old ones suit his purpose. ‘ He was not a.satellite of the 
most illustrious among them (certain luminaries), but a new 
star, sweeping round its own crdif, and enlightening its own Yer 
gion undisturbed and unexhausted.’ The use, of language, in 
oratory is, according to this acute critic, somewhat singular ; 
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its perfection, we find, consists in blunting or sheathing the 
edge of the speaker’s meaning. ‘ Keen, solid, vivid thought, 
in language condensed and close to its substance, shaped like 
the sheath to the sword.’ An equally original view is taken of 
Mr Sheridan’s wit. He speaks of ‘ the broad humour that im- 
paired and drew down towards earth his loftiest imaginations. ’ 
Mr Sheridan’s ‘ loftiest imaginations, ’ as every schoolboy knows, 
were far from being the best parts of his oratory, and were 
kept as distinct as possible from every thing like humour, or 
even wit. As every sentence of Mr Croly’s abounds in such 
nonsense, we shall only give another delectable specimen, in 
which he surpasses himself. Meaning only to describe Mr 
Grattan as keeping himself aloof from popular assemblies, he 
actually says, that he * withdrew from the temptations of the 
hustings and the highway, to devote his mind under the only 
roof where publick freedom can be worshipped without re- 
proach and without fear,’ Again, let the reader guess what 
roof?—* the House of Commons,’—and not only that, but 
* the Jrish House of Commons!’ There has of late been such 
a disposition in certain quarters to puff this writer, that when 
we meet him, it is impossible not to stop and survey a little 
what we have been importunately called upon to admire. If a 
worse composition can be produced from any quarter beyond 
the precincts of the lowest government newspaper, we are ready 
to inna our opinion of his style. In this piece, there is not 
one single thought expressed naturally, or intelligibly, or easily. 

The editor has also inserted, as part of his Introduction, the 
debate in the House of Commons upon moving the new writ 
for Dublin, when the leading men of all parties joined in pay- 
ing a just tribute to the talents, the worth, and the services of 
Mr Grattan. We would fain take the liberty of offering a few 
words in reprobation of this modern and French custom, which 
has lately crept into an assembly, with all its imperfections, 
not formerly exposed to the charge of trifling, or affected, or 
debadacee the proceedings. We will venture to say, that 
nothing can be imagined less suited either to the character of 
the people, or the genius of the place, than those funeral ora- 
tions. But the practice is liable to much more serious objec- 
tion. Instances must of necessity occur, in which it will give 
rise either to painful, perhaps Slates wrangling, or to the 
sacrifice of principles and opinions to feelings of courtesy. If 
the friends of one man, who has been eulogized by his political 
opponents, feel it necessary to return the compliment when 
another man dies whom they have been all their lives repre- 
senting as a profligate politician, a serious injury is done to the 
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cause of truth and justice; the community is insulted by this 
mockery, in order to gratify private od publick confi- 
dence in publick men is shaken; and even the object of these 
exhibitions is entirely defeated, for they become of no Kind of 
value; and, like tomb-stones, are regarded as monuments to 
the vanity of the living, rather than the worth of the dead. 
There are, indeed, already symptoms of this absurd practice 
descending a good deal lower than its patrons may have ex- 
pected it would; but the impossibility of drawing the line is 
exactly one of the main reasons against it. The late Mr George 
Rose, and a gentleman whose name we do not recollect, who 
died last Session, have each been thus commemorated ; slightly, 
indeed, but sufficiently to involve the usage in some little ridi- 
cule; the rather, that we believe the latter of the two members 
had not, in point of fact, happened to be ever heard of until 
the writ was moved for at his decease. When it is recollected 
that this ceremony (for it will soon become one) was not per- 
formed at the death of either Mr Fox, Mr Burke, Mr Sheridan, 
or Sir S. Romilly, and that the earliest instance of it is only 
twenty years ago, there seems no reason why it should be con- 
tinued, as the memory of no man, be his deserts what they 
may, can appear to be defrauded of its due honours, if ‘an un- 
meaning tribute is withheld from him which was not rendered 
to the first writer, nor to the greatest man of the very times 
when this bad custom was most in observance. 

A tribute of veneration and affection was, however, paid to 
Mr Grattan’s memory, to which no such objections could be urg- 
ed. Above sixty of the most distinguished friends of liberty in 
the country, including a prince of the blood, the persons’ of 
highest rank in the Peerage of all parts of the United Kingdom, 
the most celebrated Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and individuals of the greatest note for worth and genins out 6f 
Parliament, united in presenting a request to his family, that 
his honoured remains might be intetted in Westminster Abbey, 
instead of being carried over to Ireland. So pious a wish was 
naturally complied with; his obsequies were’ atterided*by ‘the 
men most renowned for virtue, and talents, and rank and powér, 
of all parties and sects, without any distinction; and’ the multi- 
tude who witnessed this solemn and affecting ceremony, showed, 
by their demeanour, that they felt with one accord, the gréat- 
ness of the loss which the cause of freedom and toleration had 
sustained. We extract, with pleasure, the letter addressed’ to 
the family, and which gave rise to this celebration; it ‘is‘iré- 
markable for the chaste and simple elegance of the diction $ and 
it is truly gratifying to see a composition dictated by ‘so-pure-a 
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love of civil and religious liberty, signed by such names as 
Sussex, Norfolk, Hamilton, Fitzwilliam, Devonshire, Bedford, 
St Vincent, Spencer, Clifford, and above filty more who joined 
with them in honouring so great a friend of that sacred cause. 

§ Filled with veneration for the character of your father, we 
venture to express a wish, common to us with many of those who 
most admired and loved him, that what remains of him should be al- 
lowed te continue among us. 

‘ It has pleased Divine Providence to deprive the empire of his 
services, while he was here in the neighbourhood of that sacred edi- 
fice where great men, from all parts of the British dominions, have 
been for ages interred. We are desirous of an opportunity of join- 
ing in the due honour to tried virtue and genius. Mr Grattan be- 
Jongs to us also; and great would be our consolation, were we permit- 
ted to follow him to the grave, and to place him where he would not 
have been unwilling to lie; by the side of his illustrious fellow-la- 
bourer in the cause of freedom.’ 

The eloquence of Mr Grattan is of course the subject pri- 
marily brought before the reader, by the publication of these 

volumes. With much of national peculiarity, but chiefly in the 
inanner, with much, too, of individual mannerism, that eloquence 
is, beyond all doubt, of a very high order. Perhaps, after 
making every deduction for obvious. defects, he may even be 
accounted an orator of the first class. For he possesses an ori- 
ginality, and a force, rising far above any excellencies of mere 
composition. Fervid, vehement thoughts, clothed in language 
singularly pointed and terse; an ex traordinary power of invec- 
tive, so remarkable indeed, that he may be 1 ranked among the 
greatest masters of the sarcastic style; and, above all, and it is 
the distinguishing character of his oratory, a copious stream of 
the most sagacious and original observations, or the most acute 
and close arguments, flowing, though not continuous and un- 
broken, yet with an ease the more surprising, because they al- 
most all are in the shape of epigrams—these are the high and 
rare merits which strike the reader of Mr Grattan’s speeches, 
and must have produced a still deeper impression upon those 
who heard him in his prime. In enumerating the good, 
have mentioned also the principal bad qualities of his eloquence, 
His remarks and arguments are too often suienadeade they 
come one after another, by some effort of artificial memory, as 
if prepared before hand, and suggested by a note, [ven the 
seemingly careless facility and want of effort with which they 
are poured out, is somewhat prejudicial to their effect; for they 
frequently come upon us without the least warning, and betore 
we have time to reflect, the speaker is in the midst of another 
matter; 2 defect (if it be one) common to Mr Grattan and the 
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great orators of ancient times, more especially the Greeks; and 
arising, indeed, from the same cause, elaborate preparation. 
The chief imperfection, however, is the perpetual epigram, No- 
thing can be said naturally and plainly; point at the least there 
must always be, if not figure and point together; and as, in the 
nature of things, it is only now and then that there can be an oc- 
casion for epigrammatick turn, in unfolding a principle, or in pur- 
suing an argument, he who makes it almost a rule to say every 
thing epigranimatically, must often omit important matter, and will 
be apt, not seldom, to give what he does bring forward, a great 
distortion, by straining and forcing it into a pointed position, 
This defect, among other bad consequences, has a most unfortu- 
nate tendency to make us depreciate and overlook many pro- 
found observations and solid reasonings, merely because, from 
seeing them conveyed in the form of epigrams, we think them 
conceits, and do not pause to examine the sound sense which 
lurks under the jingling expressions; the rather, because the 
epigrammatick form of speech is apt to wrap up the meaning in 
some degree of obscurity. Let it not be supposed that we un- 
dervalue the use, any more than we do the difliculty, of such a 
style. Point, when used in moderation, bestows a peculiar 
brilliancy and charm upon composition; but it must be kept in 
due subordination, and not suffered to usurp the place of other 
qualities. It must not, except in a few rare instances, attract to 
itself the attention which should belong undivided to the sub- 
ject; else the hearer is addressed as a critic, or a spectator to 
be amused, not as a man to be reasoned with or moved. Even 
in mere invective, though epigram may be more freely used 
than in any other kind of eloquence, there are limits to its in- 
troduction ; and if these be exceeded, the usual consequence re- 
sults; the speaker is felt to be engaged in an exercise of skill, 
not in pouring forth his whole intellect and his whole feelings 
upon his hearer; which, through every department of oratory, 
is the object to be steadily borne in view. 

It is this excess which alone can leave any doubt in the mind, 
as to Mr Grattan’s title to a station among orators of the first 
class. That he had all the qualifications required to place him 
there, had his taste been more pure, no one can, for an instant, 
think of denying, He reasoned closely and most acutely ; and 
his argument always formed the main business of his speech, 
He had deep, and warm, and generous feelings, and, when rouse 
ed to enthusiasm, they sometimes found vent in simple lane 
guage; but his accustomed style of epigram is far more prejudis 
cial to the expression of passion than to the conduct of an arguy 
ment; and accordingly, his declamation was by no means equal 
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to his reasoning, if we except the vituperative parts of it, which 
were among the finest of all his performances. He had a live- 
ly and playful fancy, which he seldom permitted to break loose ; 
and his habits of labour were such, that he abounded in all the 
information ancient and recent, which his subject required, and 
could finish his composition with a degree of care seldom be- 
stowed upon speeches in modern times. TFinally, he was a per- 
son of undaunted spirit; and always rose with the difficulties 
of his situation. He was ready, beyond any man, perhaps, who 
ever laboured his speeches so habitually. No one ever took him 
off his guard. Whoever dreamt that he had caught him unawares, 
was speedily roused to a bitter sense of his mistake; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that, of all his speeches now preserved, 
the two most striking in point of execution are those personal 
attacks upon Mr Flood and Mr Corry, which, from the nature 
of the occasions that called them forth, must, of necessity, have 
been the production of the moment. The epigrammatick form 
in which he delighted to throw all his ideas, and the diction a- 
dapted to it, had become so habitual to him, that, upon such 
emergencies, they obeyed his call with the readiness of a na- 
tural style; and he could thus pour forth his indignation in anti- 
thesis and point, as easily as the bulk of mankind, when strong- 
ly excited, give vent to their feelings in the sort of language 
which, from this circumstance, we are accustomed to term the e- 
loquence of nature or of passion. 

In the more glaring defects of what has been called the Irish 
School of Orators, he certainly did not abound. Extravagance 
of passion; strained pictures of feeling; exuberance of meta- 
phor, and of forced metaphor; and, worse than all, excess of 
passion expressed by unnatural and far-fetched imagery, in lan- 

uage re wide of nature, and often wholly incorrect ;—from 
these characteristick vices of his country’s fanciful and in- 
genious and ready orators, he was exempted beyond all his 
contemporaries, by the chastening effects of classical discipline. 
Occasionally, indeed, they do break out in his compositions ; 
but generally speaking, it is rather in the style than in the ideas 
that he departs from nature ; or if in the ideas, it is in his love 
of point, rather than in his proneness to metaphor. In one 

eat quality, he not only stands single among his countrymen, 

t may be pronounced eminently superior to our own greatest 
orators; and it is that in which all modern compositions, those 
of Dante, and perhaps of Milton alone excepted, fall so far 
short of the ancient, and especially the Greek exemplars; we 
mean the dignified abstemiousness, which selects one leading 
and effective idea, suddenly presents it in a few words, and re- 
lies upon its producing the impression desired, without saying 
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all that can be said, and, as it were, running down the topic. In 
Mr Grattan’s Speeches we constantly meet with opinions deli- 
vered, or illustrations flung out in a single sentence, or limb of 
a sentence, and never again recurred to, although the opinion 
may have been so sagacious, and the illustration so happy, that 
a copious modern, or even an ancient of the school of Cicero, 
would have worked the one into a dissertation, and the other 
into an allegory. This is a merit of the very highest order, 
subject to the remarks already made upon the difficulty of mak- 
ing things thus lightly touched, at once perceived by an audi- 
ence, and the aggravation of that difficulty by the obscurity 
incident to the epigrammatick style. 

It has been observed, we believe by Mr Hume, that all criti- 
cism must be nearly useless, until the critics shall quote innu- 
merable examples. Mr Grattan is too admirable a study not 
to demand this detailed consideration of his merits and defects. 
In giving some instances of each, and in examining several of 
his finer passages somewhat critically, we shall endeavour to 
avoid those speeches, or portions of speeches, which seem pre- 
served with inferior care, and to take those chiefly which he 
may be thought to have revised, if not written himself. 

To find specimens of Mr Grattan’s peculiar manner, we may 
open the book at random; for every page contains them. But 
f we are to look to his most celebrated efforts, we naturally 
turn to the great era of his glory, the Revolution of 1782. His 
first motion for the Declaration of Irish Rights (that is, the 
restoration of the independence of Ireland), was made upon the 
19th of April 1780, when the volunteers, not yet arrived at their 
strength, had however shown a formidable power, and evinced 
their determination to work out the freedom of their country. 
We regard the speech which he made on this memorable occa- 
sion as, upon the whole, the finest of those preserved in this 
collection. In rapid and animated argument, lively and various 
remarks, and keen dexterous attack, it resembles the Third Phi- 
lippic, the singular vivacity and force of which has caused many 
to prefer it before all the lesser orations of the mighty master. 
He rushes at once, without any exordium, into the subject-mat- 
ter, like the Athenian; and, in the very first sentence, rapidly 
announces that he has entreated an attendance, for the purpose 
of denying the claim of England to make laws for Ireland. Like 
the great ancient, too, he 1mmediately after falls into matter of 
an introductory character: it is simple, yet fine in conception ; 
and admirably executed, allowance being made for an inaccu- 
racy in the expression, possibly a clerical error,—the words * oc- 
curring since my time,’ for * that has occurred in my time.’ 
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‘ If I had lived when the 9th of William took away the woollen 
manufacture, or when the 6th of George the First declared this coun- 
try to be dependent, and subject to laws to be enacted by the Par- 
liament of England, I should have made a covenant with my own 
conscience to seize the first moment of rescuing my country from the 
ignominy of such acts of power. Or, if I had a son, I should have 
administered to him an oath that he would consider himself as a per- 
son separate and set apart for the discharge of so important a duty, 
Upon the same principle am I now come to move a declaration of 
right, the first moment occurring since my time, in which such a de- 
claration could be made, with any chance of success, and without 
aggravation of oppression.” I. 39. 

He immediately goes on to proclaim, that all the exertions suc- 
cessfully made for the commercial privileges of Ireland, are boot- 
less, if they stop short of political liberty. In the course of a keen 
and argumentative declamation upon this topick, he powerfully 
contrasis the state of the two countries. The picture of Eng- 
land, sunk in credit, and crippled by the disastrous effects of her 
own impolicy, is given with correctness as well as force; but, 
in pourtraying the commanding situation of Ireland, a little de- 
viation from the just standard is occasioned, in both the ideas 
and the language, by the national enthusiasm which the pro- 
spect excites. We do not object to the proud assertions, that 
* the balance of England’s fate is in the hands of Ireland, ’— 
that * you (the Parliament) are the greatest political assembly 
now sitting in the world, ’—that * you are at the head of an 
immense army ;’—nor even to the somewhat bold figure, that 
* we not only possess an unconquerable force, but a certain un- 
quenchable public fire, which has touched all ranks of men like 
a visitation.’ But the allusions to Irish eloquence are not ju- 
dicious; and certainly the description of it is not correct. Nei- 
ther is the phrase of ‘ a certain damp and spurious supineness, 
overcasting arms and councils,’ intelligible,—except indeed as 
an instance of Irish eloquence. But the following passage is 
very fine; abounding in matter, and full of rapid turns and ex- 
pressions skilfully managed. 

‘ See her military ardour, expressed not only in 40,000 men, con- 
ducted by instinct as they were raised by inspiration, but manifested 
in the zeal and promptitude of every young member of the growing 
community. Let corruption tremble ; let the enemy, foreign or do- 
mestic, tremble ; but let the friends of liberty rejoice at these means 
of safety, and this hour of redemption. Yes; there does exist an 
enlightened sense of rights, a young appetite for freedom, a solid 
strength, and a rapid fire, which not only put a declaration of right 
within your power, but put it out of your power to decline one. 
Eighteen counties are at your bar; they stand there with the com- 
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pact of Henry, with the charter of John, and with all the passions of 
the people. ‘* Our lives are at your service, but our liberties, we 
“ received them from God ; we will not resign them to man.” Speak- 
ing to you thus, if you repulse these petitioners, you abdicate the 
privileges of Parliament, forfeit the rights of the kingdom, repudi- 
ate the instructions of your constituents, bilge the sense of your 
country, palsy the enthusiasm of the people, “and reject that good 
which—not a minister, not a Lord North, not a Lord Buckingham- 
shire, not a Lord Hillsborough, but a certain providential conjunc- 
ture, o?, rather, the hand of ‘God, seems to extend to you. Norare 
we only prompted to this when we consider our strength; we are chal- 
lenged to it, when we look to Great Britain. The people of that 
country are now waiting to hear the Parliament of Ireland speak on 
the subject of their liberty. It begins to be made a question in Eng- 
land, whether the principal persons wish to be free. It was the deli- 
cacy of former parliaments to be silent on the subject of commer- 
cial restrictions, lest they should show a knowledge of the fact, and 
not a sense of the violation. You have spoken out, you have shown 
a knowledge of the fact, and not a sense of the oleae On the 
contrary, you have returned thanks for a partial repeal made on a 
principle of power; you have returned thanks as for a favour; and 
your exultation has brought your charters as well as your spirit into 
question, and tends to shake t to her foundation your title to liberty. 
‘Thus, you do not leave your rights even where you found them. You 
have done too much not to do more; you have gone too far not to go 
on; you have br ought yourselves into that situation, in which you must 
silently abdicate the rights of your country, or publicly restore them. 
It is very true, you may feed your manufacturers, and landed gentle- 

men may get their rents, and you may export woollen, and may load 
a vessel with baize, serges, and kerseys; and you may bring back 
again directly from the plantations, sugar, indigo, speckle-wood, 
beetle- -root, and panellas. But liberty, the foundation of trade, 
the charters of the land, the independency of Parliament, the se- 

curing, crowning, and the consummation of every thing, are yet to 
come. Without them the work is imperfect, the foundation is want- 
ing, the capital is wanting, trade is not free, Ireland is a colony 
without the benefit of a charter, and you are a provincial synod 
without the privileges of a parliament.’ 1. 41-2. 

In the last member of the Jast sentence, there is a departure 
from the scheme of the antithesis, so to speak. The charter is 
put as a benefit, which even a colony usu: ally enjoys, but which 
is denied to Ireland; the privileges ofa parliament should also, 
to preserve the symmetry, have been a benefit usually enjoyed 
by provincial synods, but denied to tlre Irish Parliament. 

‘The following sketch of Irish history is quite perfect in that 
style, —we mean for the delivery of most sound and condensed 
matter, in sentences, every one of which, nay almost every 
1 
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or body natural. With the same contempt do I treat that charge 
which says, that Ireland is insatiable ; saying, that Lreland asks no- 
thing but that which Great Britain has robbed her of, her rights and 
privileges. To say that ireland will not be satished with Uberty, & e- 

cause she is not satisfied with slavery, is folly. I laugh at that man 
who supposes that Ireland will not be content with a free trade, and 
a free constitution; and would any man advise her to be content 
with less?’ I. 48-9. 

The peroration of this speech is truly magnificent. It is 
impassioned in a high degree; very argument: itive, in parts at 
least presenting conde nsed recapitulations of many striking ar- 
guments, as it certainly ought to do; variegated with figures 
of a bold reach, but justifi ied by the inspiration which prompts 
them; an ad assai siting the adversary with vehement, command- 
ing, and even ins¢ lent bursts, which the hearer, now complete- 
ly abi jected, entirely approves. The orator, at this period 
of his labours, enjoys a large privilege, both of indulging his 
fancy and his pride— . privilege earned by the success which 
has attended bins in alee up his au dience gradually and 
with much toil; and, by attending strictly to rule, and never 
slipping Gown through ca relessness or vanity, he hes reached a 
commanding height. But he is still ever on the brink of that 
declivity » leads from the sublime to the ludicrous, by a 
single false step. The splendid work which follows is clearly 
that of one, whic », while in his prime, stood firm upon the emi- 
nence, and ran no risk from the neighbourhood of the preci- 
pice where so many of his countrymen were overwhelmed. 





‘ That there are precedents against us, I allow—acts of power I 
would call them, not precedents ; and I answer the English pleading 
such precedents, as they answered their kings when they urged pre+ 
cedents against the liberty of England—such thi ngs are the weakness 
of the times; the tyranny of pi side, the feebleness of the other, 
the law of neither. We will not be bound by them; or rather, in the 
words of the declaration of right, “‘ no doing, juc dgment, proceeding, 
in any wise to the contrary, shall be brought into precedent or eXx- 
ample.” Do not then tolerate a power—the power of the British 
Parliament over this land, which has no foundation in utility or ne- 
cessity, or empire, or the laws of England, or the laws of Ireland, or 
the laws of nature, or the laws of God,—do not suffer it to have a 
duration in your mind. 

‘ Do not tolerate that power which blasted you for a century, 
that power which shattered your loom, banished your manufactures, 
dishonoured your pecrage, and stopped the growth of your people ; 
do not, I say, be bribed by an export of woollen, or an import of 
sugar, and permit that power which has thus withered the land 
to remain in your country, and have existence in your pusillanimity. 
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‘ Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a surviving 
hope in the fears of Ireland. Do not send the people to their own 
resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals of justice and the high 
court of Parliament; neither imagine, that, by any formation of a~ 
pology, you can palliate such a commission to your hearts, still less 
to your children, who will sting you with their curses in your grave 
for having interposed between them and their Maker, robbing them 
of an immense occasion, and losing an opportunity which you did 
not create, and can never restore. 

‘ Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age of thral- 
dom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, commercial redress, and 
miraculous armament, shall the historian stop at liberty,—and ob- 
serve, that here the principal men among us fell into mimic trances of 
gratitude,—that they were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an 
empty treasury,—and when liberty was within their grasp, and the 
temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the people clanged, 
and the zeal of the nation urged and encouraged them on, that they 
fell down, and were prostituted at the threshold ? 

‘ I might, as a constituent, come to your bar, and demand my li- 
berty. Ido call upon you, by the laws of the land and their viola- 
tion, by the instruction of eighteen counties, by the arms, inspira- 
tion, and providence of the present moment, tell us the rule by 
which we shall go,—assert the law of Ireland,—declare the liberty of 
the land. 

‘ I will not be answered by a public lie, in the shape of an amend- 
ment; neither, speaking for the subjects’ freedom, am I to hear of 
faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, in this our island, in 
common with my fellow-subjects, the air of liberty. I have no am- 
bition, unless it be the ambition to break your chain, and contem- 
plate your glory. I never will be satisfied so long as the meanest 
cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain clanking to his 
rags: he may be naked, he shall not be in iron; and I do see the 
time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
and though great men should apostatize, yet the cause will live ; and 
though the public speaker should die, yet the immortal fire shall out- 
last the organ which conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the 
word of the holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive 
him.’ I. 51-53. 

It is after reading such passages that we are disposed to 
wonder more and more at the prodigious sacrifice of effect oc- 
casioned by the rejection of highly wrought perorations in by 
far the greater part of the Greek Orations. Some remarkable 
instances there certainly are, in which the ancient and modern 
practice coincides, as in both the speeches upon the Crown ; * 





* The skwrcers xas weowrcrs tv yn xs baracon is as intensely vehement 
as any thing in Demosthenes. But the slight appeal to the gods, 
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but for the most part, the opportunity is thrown away of mak- 
ing a mighty impression at the time when the feelings of the 
hearers are most wrought up, and when, at parting, as it were, 
it most concerns the speaker to leave them well disposed towards 
his suit. _The more we consider this matter, we own ourselves 
the more at a loss to discover the reason of it. The most 
chaste, and, if we may so speak, ascetic taste, cannot take of- 
fence at the modern practice; for nothing can be more accord- 
ing to nature, or less theatrical. Indeed, a highly finished ex- 
ordium is much more so; and when we reflect, that the ancient 
orator really spoke with the expectation of moving his audi- 
ence, and carrying them along with him, the importance of 
throwing a peculiar stress upon his concluding exertions seems 
very manifest. Quintilian, who observes, that most of the At- 
tic authors, and almost all the philosophers who treated of Rhe- 
toric, had condemned impassioned perorations, gives as a rea- 
son why the former should be averse to them, that, in strict- 
ness, orators were forbidden at Athens to move the passions ; 
but he seems not to be quite satisfied with this solution, pro- 
bably from reflecting, that the same prohibition extended to the 
ins oration, and that it was very little attended to, having 
become a formal proclamation by the herald, much like our 
Oyes!* Cicero has not, as far as we recollect, treated of 
this matter; but he has, both by his precepts and practice, 
evinced his entire difference in opinion with the Greek authori- 
ties. Indeed, he tells us in one passage, that, for the purpose 
of heightening the effect of a pathetic appeal, he once held an 
infant in his arms during aperoration.+ He admits, however, 
that, in the eloquence which moves the passions, and which he 
deems to be the perfection of the art, Demosthenes has reached 
the highest pitch. There is, perhaps, no other circumstance, 
except the plan of the peroration, in which the Romans and 
the Moderns can be allowed to surpass the Greeks. 
Therhythm of the passage on which we have been commenting, 
is deserving of our attention. The animated variety of the mea- 
sure, the entire absence of the Johnsonian monotony which has 
so infected modern English composition, and rendered the ca- 
dence as dull and tame as the notes of an old Psalm tune, is 


which generally forms the only figure in his conclusions, is of too 
ordinary occurrence to elevate the style. 

* See Lib. vi. cap. 1. ‘ Philosophos minus miror, &c. ; plainly in- 
dicating, that he did wonder at the oratorical practice. 

+ Orator. 38. qua (miseratione) ita dolenter uti solemus, ut puerum 
infantem in manibus perorantes tenebamus. 
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every way worthy of remark. The rhythm of the evenly 
balanced composition runs in a dactyl and spondee—or a trochee 
and iambus, and always in pairs of each combination. Thus, ‘ the 
diction is sparingly English, the structure formal and tiresome;’ 
—and again, ‘ the cadence is feeble to rouse, but potent to lull.’ 
A writer of this class would not, for the world, end a sentence, or 
a member of a sentence, with short syllables; he holds in equal 
horror the old genuine English structure, which places the pre- 
position last, and uniformly resolves this by means of the rela- 
tive, that instead of * having some light little word to end with,’ 
he may ‘ be possessed of a mighty expression with which to con- 
clude.’ Always mistaking ease and nature for slovenliness, he 
fancies that he has become impressive when he has made himself 
as heavy as huge phrases can load him; and when he has put these 
together, so that they go to one unvaried tune of some four- 
bell chime, he conceives himself to have effected a harmonious 
composition. Such an artist would carefully shun such dactylics 
as ‘ the power which has thus withered the land to remain in 
your country, and have existence in your pusillanimity.’ Still 
farther would he be from relishing the rapid music of this con- 
clusion, ‘ Though the public speaker should die, yet the immor- 
‘ tal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the breath 
‘ of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will not die with the 
‘ prophet, but survive him,’ 'This, however, is exactly the rhythm 
most approved by the Greek rhetoricians; the dactyl in which these 
orators abound so much more than the Romans; the pzeon (long 
and three shorts), preferred by them to all other feet; and the 
trochee, or spondee, following the pzeon, of which it is remarkable 
that Cicero, notwithstanding his undervaluing the peeon, and in 
theory much preferring the double trochee, felt the beauty so 
much, that he used it sometimes even immoderately, as in his 
well known Esse videatur. In the passage before us, however, the 
force and rapidity depends not merely on the pzeon, but on its 
following immediately the dactyl, whose first syllable is particu- 
larlyaccented, so as to make almost all the next six syllables short. 
A similar effect is produced, but a finer, in that wonder-piece of 
composition, the passage respecting the Indian in Lord Erskine’s 
great speech ; and it is produced by a similar use of the paon, 
combined with the dactyl and trochee. ‘* Who is it,” said the 
‘jealous ruler over the desert encroached upon by the restless 
* foot of English adventure, * who is it that causes this rain to 
* rise in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the ocean ? 
* Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, and 
** that calms them again in the summer? Who is it that rears 
“ up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts them with the 
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** guick lightning at his pleasure? The same Being who gave 
‘* to you a country on the other side of the waters, and gave 
** ours to us; and by this title we will defend it,” said the war- 
* rior, throwing down his tomohawk upon the ground, and rais- 
* ing the war-sound of his nation.” The whole of this is a strik- 
ing exemplification of the justness of the Greek predilection for 
the pzon ; but especially the finest part in point of rhythm, be- 
ginning with the accent upon defend. It is worthy of observation, 
that Cicero’s taste in composition, brought him far nearer the 
moderns, as far as rhythm is concerned, than the Greek masters. 
His fondness for the dichareus (though doubtless a fine cadence 
when moderately used), and his objection, generally speaking, to 
the creticus and spondee, and even to the dactyl as a concluding 
foot, presents a remarkable contrast to the rapid and forcible, 
and at the same time grave, but always perfectly natural, musick 
of the Greek oration, in which the dactyl,. paeon, creticus and 
spondee, constantly abound. But we must wander no further 
into this wide and interesting field. 

We have said that the first speech upon the Declaration of 
Right, appears to us the finest of all that are preserved of Mr 
Grattan. That it produced an immense effect, cannot be doubt- 
ed; and we presume it is to this speech that the editor allndes, 
in the introduction, where he says, ‘ his speech on the Declara- 
tion of Right was delivered with a singular degree of énthusi- 
¢ asm; and some individuals who were present declared, that 
* towards the conclusion, they almost fancied it was the speaking 
© of a man who was inspired.’ But certainly, if we may judge 
of the general opinion in Ireland, from Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
narrative of the effect produced by the last speech upon the same 
subject, that, and not the one we have been considering, must be 
accounted the most suited to the taste of our Irish brethren. In 
that most incorrect description (incorrect because at variance with 
all the facts and dates) which he gives of Mr Grattan’s speech 
of April 1782, where he represents it as carrying the measure, 
which he must have known was really carried by the change of 
ministry some weeks before, he paints the merits of the oration 
in very extravagant colours. No one who veacls it can fail to 
perceive, first, that it was a mere speech of ceremony, a con- 
gratulation upon the triumph already gained, and a promulga- 
tion of the measures to be propounded as the fruits of the vic- 
tory. * A young barrister,’ says the accurate historian, ¢ without 
‘ professional celebrity,’ &c. &c. ‘became the instrument of 
¢ Providence to liberate his country, and in a single day achieved 
¢ what the most able statesmen, the most,’ &c. * never could ef- 
* fect.? Now, we have just seen the powerful efforts of this ob- 
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scure barrister in 1780. le was then defeated by a large majo- 
rity. He renewed them on the 22d February 1782; made ano- 
ther speech only inferior to the former in the declamatory and or- 
namental parts, but in reasoning perhaps, more learned and more 
effective; he was again defeated, and by a majority increased two- 
fold, notwithstanding the augmented force and the me enacing at- 
titude of the volunteers. But in March of the same year, a ‘total 
change of ministry took place; and, on the 14th of that month, 
the Irish House of Commons ordered the members to be sum- 
moned for the 16th of April, by a circular from the speaker, call- 
ing on them to attend, as § they tender the rights of the Irish Par- 
‘ liament. ’ Any body but Sir Jonah would have deemed this a 
suflicient proof that the question was carried before the 16th, 
even if the message from the Throne to the English Parliament 
on the 9th had not announced a change in the policy of the 
Government towards the sister kingdom. And then the worthy 
historian has lying before him, the Speech delivered by Mr 
Grattan on the 16th, which begins with these words, § I am now 
* to address a free people; ages have passed away, and this is 
§ the first moment in which you could be distinguished by that 
‘ appellation.’ And yet, seeing all this, he does not hesitate to 
put upon record, for the misinformation of px sterity, that on 
that day all men were awaiting, in breathless anxiety, ‘the effects 
of Mr Grattan’s speech; and that, to the infinite joy of all, its 
eloquence at once accomplished the great object of so many 
toils, and prevailed on the House to adopt the Declaration una- 
nimously ! 

Nor is this writer more distinguished for his taste as a critic, 
than for his historical accuracy. The speech which he de- 
scribes as * ranking in the very first oes of effective eloquence’ 
—as ‘ rising in its progress, and increasing at every succeeding 
sentence the interest which the exordium had excited ’—and as 
‘ an irresistible’ piece of * reasoning,’ is by no means one of Mr 
Grattan’s happiest efforts. It cannot be termed effective, any 
more then an address from a member to his constituents after 
the return, thanking and congratulating them; it is so far from 
rising in interest, that the exordium contains an invocation to 
spirits of departed patriots; and it concludes with a dry state- 
ment of measures to be proposed. Lastly, so far from being a 
piece of extraordinary reasoning, the speaker could not possibly 
intend to reason at all; and according gly, from begin: iing to 
end, it has nothing that. can be called an argument. Sir Jonah 
says nothing of the more oratorical parts, but it is plain that 
they have misled him by their glare. We hardly know any of 
Mr Grattan’s speeches which contain more deviations from 
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strict taste. * Spirit of Swift! Spirit of Molyneux! Your 
genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation! In that new 
character I hail her! and, bowing to her august presence, I 
say, Esto perpetua!’ Such is literally the fourth sentence of 
the speech, long before the hearers could be warmed so as to 
justify one of the most hazardous experiments in rhetorick. 
The passage is, besides, very unexceptionable in point of exe- 
cution. A much higher name than Molyneux should have been 

laced by the side of Swift; and the address to Ireland should 
ion been in the vulgar tongue, and not a trite citation from 
Father Paul. Some parts of this speech, too, are obscure, and 
most of it is forced. Not a few instances occur of that very in- 
tolerable practice, chiefly in vogue among Irish speakers, and of 
late, we grieve to say, imported by many periodical writers in 
this island, of using words in a sense quite new, or in a combi- 
nation, and for a purpose, to which they never before were 
thought applicable; yet all the while approaching to the com- 
mon meaning end use of the same words; so that the reader has 
some idea of what the author would be at, but perceives his 
drift obscurely, just as the author himself does. Finally, the 
speech has more strained and mixed metaphor than any other 
of this great man’s performances. We fear it was such pas- 
sages as these that recommended it to the lavish panegyrick of 
Sir Jonah Barrington. ‘ Monuments connecting the ambition 
of the age which is coming on with the example of that which 
is going off, and forming the descent and concatenation of 
glory.’—* A flame has descended from Heaven on the intellect 
of Ireland, plays round her head, and encompasses her under- 
standing with a consecrated glory.’—* Ireland has studied po- 
liticks in the lair of oppression.’—* Session after Session, they 
(the Houses of Parliament) move their periodical orbit about 
the source of their being, the nation: even the King’s Majesty 
must fulfil his due and tributary course round that great lumi-~ 
nary; and, created by its beam, and upheld by its attraction, 
must incline to that light, or go out of the system.’ In all 
the rest of these volumes, there is nothing that comes near this 
Jast passage for false figure and incorrect expression. 

Such pieces as the following, of strong rapid argument, in 
most pointed and concise forms of speech, are a great contrast 
to the composition which we have been considering. It is taken 
from the second oration upon the Declaration of Right; and, 
we fear, that the remarks upon the authority of the Judges, in 

uestions of national liberty, are of far too universal applica- 
tion. It may be further observed, that the figurative close of 
this reasoning being obscure and incorrect, greatly detracts 
from the effect of the whole. 
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‘ We have done with precedent. She then resorts to authority. 
To what authority? to her judges. Todo what? to repeal acts of 
parliament by interpretation. What act? Magna Charta,—the act 
that forms the security of the realm. I respect the judges; but in 
this case, I object to their authority, first, because they are partial, 
being of the country whose power they are to discuss; secondly, 
because they are dependent, being punishable by the Parliament 
whose claims they are to arbitrate ; thirdly, because they are incom- 
petent, being by their office obliged to pronounce the law as Parlia- 
ment declares ; fourthly, because they are inadmissible, being in this 
case called upon to repeal an act of parliament under colour of in- 
terpretation. The great charter, the 10th of Henry the Fourth, the 
29th of Henry the Sixth, the act of faculties, do not want an inter- 
preter. These say, no English statute shall be executed in Ireland 
till confirmed by the Irish Parliament ; no Irish subject to be bound 
by statutes, except ordained within the realm. To say they may, is to 
repeal, not tointerpret. Such explanation is violation, not interpre- 
tation, and the judge not an authority, but an offender. Besides, the 
judges are bad arbiters of public liberty. There is no act of power 
for which you have not a precedent, nor any false doctrine for which 
you have not an adjudication. Lord Bacon maintained a dispensing 
power, Lord Coke maintained a dispensing power. Lord Chief Justice 
Fleming affirmed the power of the King to lay port duties. Judge 
Blackstone maintained the power of the House of Commons to dis- 
qualify by the vote of its own body. When the Attorney-General of 
Charles the First filed an information against three members of Par- 
liament for their speeches in the House of Commons, the Judges of 
the King’s Bench fined and confined them all. There is no adjudi- 
cation which the judges of England can make against Ireland, that 
they have not made against their own country. Now, as the people of 
England have disregarded such authority when urged against their own 
liberties, so shall we disregard the same authority when urged against 
ours. We cannot allow England to plead her Magna Charta against 
the authority of her judges, and yet to set up the authority of her judges 
against the Magna Charta of Ireland ; nor must she answer her judges 
with the principles of the Revolution, and answer Ireland with the 
principles of the Jacobite. For neither judgments, nor judges’ opi- 
nions, nor precedents, are laws ; still less can they repeal laws, still 
less franchises, and, least of all, charters, These things read them- 
selves without a judge, and in despite of him; they put forth a sub« 
terranean voice even against kings; and, though buried for ages, like 
the blood of the murdered man, they rise up in judgment, and call 
for justice.” I. 111, 112. 


Of such figures we have some other instances not to be passed 
over, but to be again and again presented to the student as 
warnings against suffering even the greatest success of the most 
powerful eloquence to beiray him into the use of any thing vio- 
lent or strained. He may rely upon it, that, although in such 
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moments, the fatal ridicule may be escaped which would inevi- 
tably attend the same extravagance at any other time, yet its 
effect must always be injurious, and must materially diminish 
the impression of the whole passage. Thus, in the speech from 
which our last extract was made, and which is one of the finest 
in this collection, the effect of a brilliant declamation is spoilt 
by this interrogation. ¢ Do you delay till Providence, behold- 

ing you on your knees, shall fall in Jove with your meanness, 

and rain on your porvithty, constitution-like manna?’ In a 
a speech upon the war 1795, he tells us, that ¢ it is Europe her- 
self and her islands that are at stake; princes, potentates, her 
orders and degrees—the creature and the Creator, man and the 


Godhead ;’—and in the same speech, he describes the liberty of 


France as ‘ death, and her state as Bedlam, where the sceptre 
is broken into ten thousand scorpions, in the hands of ten thou- 
sand maniacs, scourging one another for offences that are only 
exceeded by the barbarity with which they are punished ;’ —i 
comparison singularly incorrect, as well as violent; for it as- 
sumes that Bedlamites are the worst of criminals. How diffe- 

rent from such extravagant efforts of fancy is that beautiful 
figure, as sim ple as it is correct, by which he so happily painted 
his connexion with the independence of Ireland, from its in- 
fancy to its end! ‘I sat by her cradle; I followed her hearse.’ 

Not even by the great Tuscan master of simile, who, for truth 
and conciseness, leaves all poets of all ages behind him, were so 
few words ever used more successfully to conjure up a full, and 
distinct, and affecting image. 

These volumes abound in examples of a very felicitous union 
of the most forcible reasoning, or at least retort upon the ad- 
versary, with all the illustration which can be derived from 
strong and correct imagery. We give one instance, from the 
speech in 1796 on Catholic Emancipation; and we chuse it 
the rather, that the topic which he demolishes in it is of con- 
stant recurrence in all the discussions of the question. 

An argument is advanced to excuse their injustice, which I 
wigh to repeat, more from its singularity than its strength. They tell 
the Catholics that the things they withhold are wethian | The pa- 
trons of boroughs, placemen, and pensioners, hold out this language, 
—that seats in Parliament and offices in the state are nothing, and 
that it is ef no consequence to the Catholics to exclude all their 
leading men from the state and the Parliament. Suppose the minis- 
ter should take these men at their word, and say to the placemen, 
You can have no objection, after your language to the Catholics, to 
support government without office ; or suppose the reformer should 
now say to the borough patron, You can have no objection to re- 
form, a borough can be no object; or, suppose the Catholic elec- 
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tor should answer the candidate on the next general election, as he 
answers the Catholic here, I cannot vote for you, but you do not re- 
gard that—a seat in Parliament is nothing; no, it is replied, these 
things are very great objects indeed, but they are only objects to us, 
who are in the habit of possessing them, and of monopolizing them. 
In other words, these men prescribe for these things as the old natu- 
ral jobbers of the country; they demand all power and all place, in 
consideration of the superior purity and disinterestedness of their re- 
ligion. ‘ Give us all the good things on earth, in the name of God, 
and in God’s mercy give nothing to the rest of our fellow-subjects. ” 
Thus, this pure and pious passion for church and state turns out to 
be a sort of political gluttony, an ascendancy hunger, a state vora- 
city, an inordinate appetite for temporal gratifications in considera- 
tion of spiritual perfection; and, in consequence of this vile and 
mean, selfish and beastly monopoly, your state becomes an oligarchy, 
the worst species of oligarchy—a plebeian oligarchy. 

‘ L love the Protestants, I love the Presbyterian, and I love the 
Catholics; that is, I love the Irish. If ever my affection abates, it 
is when they hate one another. 1 approved of the British ministry 
when they liberalized towards the Catholics, and condemned that 
ministry in 1795, when it renounced its liberality and its honour, 
and returned to its barbarity, and employed Christian sects, like hell- 
hounds, to hunt down one another. In consequence of this, they 
have set up in Ireland a proscriptive state, a proscriptive Parliament, 
a proscriptive monarchy, a proscriptive connexion ; they have done 
so when the condition of the empire is in a great degree feeble, and 
that of the constitution in the last degree corrupt. Thus they make 
the empire feeble, and the constituted authorities profligate, and then 
propose to make them proscriptive; and do this when they are to 
encounter abroad not only the triumphs of arms, but of revolutions, 
as one way of defeating both, and setting them at defiance.’— 
III. 258, 259. 

The tone of humanity and wisdom, which marks the latter 
part of this passage, is peculiarly striking ; and this indeed is one 
of the most delightful characteristics of Mr Grattan’s eloquence. 
The honest and amiable* man always shines through the rhetori- 
cian, and often heightens his rhetorick to eloquence. Indeed, such 
heartfelt sentiments are favourable to the mere beauties of dic- 
tion, as well as to weightier matters of the oratorical law. ‘Whose 
* mind soever (says one of the greatest masters of composition, 

* We trust this word will be taken by our readers in its English 
sense, and not in that French acceptation daily creeping into the 
language, partly through the ignorance of translators from the French, 
and who render aimadble by amiable, instead of agreeable; as they do 
egotsme by egotism, instead of selfishness ; but very much also through 
‘ a vile affectation.’ 6 
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‘ and who studied it entirely under the Greek teachers) is pos- 
‘ sessed with a fervent desire to know good things and with the 
‘ devout charity to infuse the knowledge of them into others, 
‘ when such a man would speak, his words, by what I can ex~ 
‘ press, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about him 
* at command, and, in well ordered files, as he would wish, fall 
‘aptly into their own places,’—( Apology for Smeetymnus.) 
The like spirit of kindness, and the same sagacity inform, 
in a remarkable manner, the beautiful reply with which he 
closed the debate. A few sentences are here selected, chiefly 
because, signal as they are for their eternal truth, they bear a 
more special application to the times in which we are living. 

‘ What induced the minister of England to authorize the viceroy 
to promise the Catholic bill? Was it religion? No. What was it 
induced him to break his promise, and to refuse the Catholic bill ? 
Indeed, the religion of ministers would be only matter of amuse- 
ment, if it was not called in as a cheat to alienate three-fourths of 
the people. What induced great powers here to make up their con- 
sciences to vote for the Catholic bill with one administration, and 
made them change their consciences with the change of administra- 
tion? Wasit religion? No; they acted on the temporal, not the 
spiritual consideration, to keep their situation under one administra- 
tion, to keep the monopoly of situation under another; disguising 
interested politics, as is common, under the false colours of reli- 
gion. Though religious controversy is no longer a principle of ac- 
tion, political controversy is one, and a very prevailing principle of 
action. A new spirit, the spirit of reformation has gone forth, and 
the objects of its wrath are, the abuses of the European govern- 
ments, abuses in their churches, and abuses in their states; the pro- 
scriptive genius of their church, the despotic genius of their mo- 
narchies. In other countries it is the despotism, in these the corrup- 
tion, of monarchical government that is complained of. How ought 
you to oppose this new principle of action, and this spreading spirit 
of reformation ?—by reforming and rejecting the abuses by which it 
is attracted. 

‘ Do you imagine there is a man that would prefer the wild schemes 
of republicanism to the sober blessings of the English constitution, 
if he enjoyed them? What is the tree of liberty? It is sprinkled 
with the blood of kings and of nobles, some of the best blood in 
Europe ; but if you force your fellow-subjects from under the hos- 
pitable roof of the constitution, you will leave them like a weary 
traveller, at length to repose under the shade of the dreadful tree 
of liberty. Give them, therefore, a safer dwelling, the goodly old 
fabric of the constitution, with its doors open to the community. 
You have thought another plan safer; you have thought proper to 
support the monarch, not on the principles of monarchy, but of cor- 
ruption, and you have added those of bigotry. You support monarchy 
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by kingcraft, and kingcraft by priestcraft ; you support the King by 
the abuses of the state, and the abuses of the state by the abuses of 
the church ; and while you think you are withholding reforms, you 
are the secret and unconscious ministers of revolutions. 

‘ To correct the evil consequences of such a system of administra- 
tion on the minds of the people ; they have resorted to the aid of cer- 
tain Castle instruments, that might be termed the trumpeters of the 
constitution. These trumpeters, to advance their private and pecu- 
niary traffic, proclaim the mildness of the government, and the bless- 
ings of the constitution; but their logic appears to be little more, 
than that, in consideration of a mild government, you should suspend 
civil liberty ; and, in consideration of the blessings of our constitu- 
tion, you ought to deprive three-fourths of the inhabitants of its 
franchises ; in other words, that in gratitude for the blessings of the 
constitution, you are to surrender it to the crown. The sophism is 
extremely glaring, but profoundly wicked; it mistakes the constitu- 
tional checks on government, for the natural mildness of its charac- 
ter, and infers that we should give up those cheeks to fortify that 
government. It proposes to put down the constitution to strengthen 
the government—and then the people will reform the government to 
recover the constitution.’ III. 261-265. 

It has been much the practice, of late years, for the minis- 
ters and their retainers to single out, from time to time, some 
of their adversaries, and make them the objects of praise, 
abundantly suspicious in itself, on account of the hands that 
bring it, but far too grossly and clumsily dispensed by those 
awkward artists to deceive any one for a moment. The dead, 
from whom they have nothing to fear; or the feeble and tem- 
porizing, whom they are careless about; or the dying, whose 
past hostility they forget in the prospect of being soon reliev- 
ed from them—these are generally the subjects of a panegyrick, 
of which the purpose plainly is to blacken, by the contrast, 
such as are the more immediate objects of their interested en- 
mity. Mr Grattan has often been thus defamed by these artful 
eulogists; and at the time when it was intended chiefly to enforce 
those standing comminations against all matters connected with 
reformation, and against virulence and personality in the con- 
duct of opposition, which form a portion of the motive of every 
service at the Treasury Sanctuary. Now, unluckily for the 
good folks in question, a stouter reformer than Mr Grattan 
never appeared in public life; and an orator more bitterly per- 
sonal cannot be found in the whole history of ancient and mo- 
dern controversy. He strenuously supported all the measures 
of reform, whether economical or Parliamentary, both in the 
Irish and English House of Commons; and though he agreed 
with those who, alarmed by the French Revolution, approved 
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of the war both in 1793 and 1815, yet he never suffered his 
views of foreign affairs for an instant to abate his hostility to- 
wards the baneful corruptions of our internal administration. 
Feelings of alarm, indeed, had not prevented him from sup- 
porting the question of Reform, at a season when some risk 
might bave been run by carrying it, espoused as it was by the 
volunteer army. In the debate on Mr Flood’s Bill in 1783, he 
said, that its having originated with the volunteers was no rea- 
son to oppose * his favourite scheme;’ on the contrary, he 
added, £ I love to blend the idea of Parliament and the volun- 
‘teers; they have hitherto concurred in establishing our con- 
‘ stitution in the Jast Parliament, and I hope they will do so in 
‘the present.’ At this period the Whigs were in office; and 
the Bill was brought in and carried through its most important 
stages; but before its commitment the ministers were changed. 
Mr Pitt, a zealous Parliamentary reformer, became premier; 
and the same fate befell Mr Flood’s Bill which always attended 
those great questions which, when out of place, that powerful 
declaimer was so forward in supporting. The measure which, 
under the far more moderate reformers of the Whig school, 
had been easily carried, was lost by a great majority, when its 
patron came into office, His successor in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Castlereagh, had the like fortune, from the like 
cause. Every one knows the history of the Catholic Question ; 
but his changes on that of Reform are less in the recollection 
of the country. He began life as what would now be termed a 
Radieal Reformer; presided at publick dinners, where they 
drank, ‘ Our sovereign lord the people;’ and signed resolu- 
tions pledging himself to the most sweeping reforms. In 
February 1793, spite of the alarms of the period, he support- 
ed Mr Grattan’s motion, when the House resolved, that day 
three weeks, to consider the state of the representation; he 
then suppoited Mr Grattan’s propositions, contending that 
‘reform was necessary in both kingdoms, but particularly in 
Ireland, ’?,and acted as teller in the division. When Mr For- 
bes renewed the motion a week after, Lord Castlereagh again 
supported it, asserting, that ‘the vices of the system pursued 
‘ by the government had driven the public mind into a state of 
‘agitation; and, if the people were suffered to pore over those 
‘vices, it would be impossible to foresee the consequences ’— 
and he again was teller in the division. At this time alarm was 
at its highest pitch; the French king had been beheaded, and 
the war begun; the government at home, and especially in Ire- 
land, were meeting discontent by suspensions of the constitu- 
tion, and driving men from open violence to plots and secret 
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associations, which they then sought, by new breaches of the 
constitution, to suppress. Yet Lord Castlereagh, undismayed, 
continued steady to his principles of reform. For some time 
we lose sight of him; oa in 1795, all grounds of alarm being 
incomparably less urgent, and no other change in the question 
of reform having occurred, except that his kinsman had suc- 
ceeded Lord Fitzwilliam as viceroy, we find him supporting 
the recall of the latter in these words—‘ If Parliamentary Re- 
‘form, or the repeal of the Convention Bill, were in the con- 
‘ templation of the late ministers, I rejoice that they are no 
‘longer in the possession of power.’ Mr Grattan had been 
always a less violent reformer than this well-known politician, 
and his principles stuck somewhat faster by him. The last 
words he uttered in the Irish Parliament, before the secession 
in 1797, were a most eloquent and argumentative address in 
behalf of his favourite measure. If a reformer were, in the 
present day, to use such language as the following, the eulogists 
of Mr Grattan, whom we have adverted to, would not scruple 
to cry out rebellion. 

‘ And they tell us that this is not the time for its reformation, viz. 
a time of invasion and insurrection ; and yet I do not see that they 
have made any preparation against invasion so powerful as the 
reform of Parliament would be. No; I do not find that the state 
of their revenue is such, nor their new levies so rapid (they have 
made none), as to leave them any other chance of combating inva- 
sion, save only by the people ; nor do I see they have any chance of 
uniting the people to combat invasion, save only by reforming the 
Parliament. The borough patron will not give up his property ; the 
British minister will not give up his property in the representation of 
the people, in ordinary times, and out of mere, and pure, good will, 
and preference of popular power to their own private power, and 
their own political power. It must be in the moment of emergency 
and of panic; and, therefore, when gentlemen propose to wait for 
the leisure and security of a minister or a borough-monger, to consider 
a self-denying, self-surrendering constitution, they deserve but little 
credit for the sincerity of their objection. With respect to insur- 
rection, the original cause of discontent is to be found in the in- 
adequate representation of our people. I do not then see any reme- 
dy for insurrection, so natural, nor indeed any remedy at all for 
the principle of insurrection, save only the removal of the cause 
of it by the reform of the representation. The British Parlia- 
ment did not argue in the spirit of this objection with respect to 
the fleet ; nor did they argue in the same way with respect to your 
declaration of right or claim of free trade ; nor did you argue in the 
same way when you yielded to the Catholic convention. * 

‘ Before they are to be reformed, rebellion, you tell us, must be 
subdued. You tried that experiment in America; America requir- 
ed self-legislation ; you attempted to subdue America by force of 
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angry laws, and by force of arms; you exacted of America uncon- 
ditional submission. The stamp act and the tea tax were only pre- 
texts; so you said. The object, you said, was separation ; so here 
the reform of parliament, you say, and Catholic emancipation, are 
only pretexts ; the object, you say, is separation, and here you ex- 
act unconditional submission—‘* You MUST SUBDUE BEFORE YOU 
“ rerorM.” Indeed! Alas! you think so; but you forget that you 
may subdue by reforming; it is the best conquest you can obtain 
over your own people ; ‘but let me suppose you succeed, what is 
your success ?—a military government, a perfect despotism, an hapless 
wictory over the principles of a mild government and a mild constitu- 
tion! a Union! but what may be the ultimate consequence of such 
a victory? A separation!’ III. 358-342. 

The placeman’ s Liturgy, we have said, denounces, with equal 
severity, bitterness in the manner, as well as reform in the mat- 
ter; and commends to imitation the exa mple of moderate men 
like Mr Grattan. We shall therefore close our extracts with 
two of the most remarkable speeches ever delivered, in which 
Mr Grattan afforded an example of the length to which violent 
personality may be carried, and carried justly. They are among 
the very finest of the orations in the collection before us. 

The first is the celebrated attack upon Mr Flood. We call 
it by this name, because, although Mr Flood had bitterly in- 
veighed against Mr Grattan, applying to him the term ‘ men- 
dicant patriot,’ and charging him with having ‘ been bought 
by his country for a sum of money, and then ‘having sold her 
for prompt payment,’ yet Mr Grattan had first provoked Mr 
Flood by charging him with apostasy, and insinuating that the 
illness he complained of was not real. Let the lovers of or- 
derly and temperate discussion ruminate over the following 

assage, the close of a long invective upon Mr Flood’s publick 
fife, cc couched in the usual form of supposing a character. 

‘ Thus defective in every relationship, whether to constitution, 
commerce, and toleration, I will suppose this man to have added 
much private improbity to public crimes; that his probity was like 
his patriotism, and his honour on a level with his oath. He loves 
to deliver panegyrics on himself. I will interrupt him, and say, Sir, 
you are much mistaken if you think that your talents have been as 
great as your life has been reprehensible; you began your parliamen- 
tary career with an acrimony and personality which could have been 
justified only by a supposition of virtue. After a rank and clamorous 
opposition, you became on a sudden silent ; you were silent for seven 
years ; you were silent on the greatest questions, and you were silent 
for money! In 1773, while a negociation was pending to sell your 
talents and your turbulence, you absconded from your duty in 
Parliament, you forsook your law of Poynings, you forsook the ques- 


tions of economy, and abandoned all the old themes of your former 
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declamation. You were not at that period to be found in the House ; 
you were seen, like a guilty spirit, haunting the lobby of the House 
of Commons, watching the moment in which the question sheuld 
be put, that you might vanish; you were descried with a criminal 
anxiety, retiring from the scenes ef your past glory; or you were 
perceived coasting the upper benches of this House, like a bird of 
prey, with an evil aspect and a sepulchral note, meditating to pounce 
on its quarry. These ways—they were not the ways of honour—you 
practised pending a negociation which wes to end either in your sale 
or your sedition; the former takiag piace, you supported the rankest 
measures that ever came before Parliament, the embargo of 177 

for instance. “ QO, fatal embargo, that breach of law, and ruin of 
commerce ! ” Y uu supT orted tue unpar weled profusion and jobbing 
of Lord Harcourt’s scandalous min sury .—the address to support the 
American war,—the other address to send 4000 men, which you had 
yourself declared to be necessary for the defeace of Ireland, to fight 
against the liberties of America, to which you had declared yourself 
a friend. You, Sir, who delight to utter execrations against the 
American commissioners of 1778, on account of their hostility to 
America ;—you, Sir, who manufacture. stage-thunder against Mr 
Eden, for his anti-American principles ;—you, Sir, whom it pleases 
to chaunt a hymn to the immortal Hampden ;—you, Sir, approved of 
the tyranny exercised against America ;—and you, Sir, voted 4000 
Irish troops to cut the throats of the Americans fighting for their 
freedom, fighting for your freedom, fighting for the great principle, 
liberty. But you found, at last (and this should be an eternal lesson 
to men of your craft and cunning), that the King had only dishonour- 
ed you; the Court had bought, but would not trust you; and, have 
ing voted for the worst measures, you remained, for seven years, the 
the creature of salary, without the confidence of Government. Morti- 
fied at the discovery, and stung by disappointment, you betake youre 
self to the sad expedients of duplicity ; you try the sorry game of a 
trimmer in your progress to the acts of an incendiary; you give no 
honest support either to the Government or the People; you, at the 
most critical period of their existence, take no part, you sign no non- 
consumption agreement, you are no volunteer, you oppose no perpe- 
tual mutiny bill, no altered sugar bill ; you declare, that you lament 
that the declaration of right should have been brought forward ; and 
observing, with regard to prince and people, the most impartial 
treachery and desertion, you justify the suspicion of your sovereign, 
by betraying the government as you had sold the people: until, at 
last, by this hollow conduct, and for some other steps, the result of 
mortified ambition, being dismissed, and another person put in your 
place, you fly to the ranks of the volunteers, and canvass for mutiny ; 
you announce that the country was ruined by other men during that 
period in which she had been sold by you. Your logic is, that the 
repeal of a declaratory law is not the repeal of a law at all, and the 
effect of that logic is, an English act affecting to emancipate Ireland, 
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by exercising over her the legislative authority of the British Parlia- 
ment. Such has been your conduct, and at such conduct every 
order of your fellow-subjects have a right to exclaim! The mer- 
chant may say to you—the constitutionalist may say to you—the 
American may say to you—and I, I now say, and say to your beard, 
Sir—you are not an honest man.’ I. 183-185. 

We pass over his invective against Dr Duiguenan in 1797, 
not a line of which is less personal than the most virulent parts 
of the extract just now given. We pass over, too, the many 
bitter attacks on the ministry generally, as a body of men utterly 
devoid of wisdom, and sunk deep in corruption. The title of 
Jobbers constantly given to them and their agents—the specific 
charges of selling peerages, &c. launched at some viceroys—the 
castigation of Lord Castlereagh’s ‘ puerility and presumption,’ 
in the debates on the Union 1800—because we are desirous of 
giving the most striking of all these invectives, the reply to Mr 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the course of the 
same memorable discussions. Mr Corry had made a personal 
attack upon him, charging him with having excited rebellion by 
his writings and speeches, and being associated with disaffect- 
ed characters. The altercation that followed having led to a 
meeting next day, in which Mr Corry was wounded, Mr Grat- 
tan afterwards declined taking any steps for correcting the pub- 
lished account of his own speech—a delicacy which prevents us 
from having it in the most authentick form; but, notwithstand- 
ing this defect, it is a magnificent piece of eloquence, and wor- 
thy of him who was called of old xaramsrras xas cidugor Payor, He 
thus commences his reply. 

‘ Has the gentleman done? Has he completely done? He was 
unparliamentary from the beginning to the end of his speech. There 
was scarce a word he uttered that was not a violation of the privi- 
leges of the House. But I did not call him to order—why ? because 
the limited talents of some men render it impossible for them to be 
severe without being unparliamentary. But before I sit down, I 
shall show him how to be severe and parliamentary at the same time. 
On any other occasion, I should think myself justifiable in treating 
with silent contempt any thing which might fall from that honour- 
able member ; but there are times when the insignificance of the ac- 
cuser is lost in the magnitude of the accusation. I know the diffi- 
culty the honourable gentleman laboured under when he attacked 
me, conscious that, on a comparative view of our characters, public 
and private, there is nothing he could say which would injure me. 
The public would not believe the charge. I despise the falsehood. 
If such a charge were made by an honest man, I would answer it in 
the manner I shall do before 1 sit down. But I shall first reply to it, 
when not made by an honest man. 
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‘ The right honourable gentleman has called me “ an unimpeach- 
ed traitor.” I ask, why not “ traitor,” unqualified by any epithet ? 
I will tell him, it was because he durst not. It was the act ofa 
coward, who raises his arm to strike, but has not courage to give the 
blow. I will not call him villain, because it would be unparlia- 
mentary, and he is a privy counsellor. I will not call him fool, because 
he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. But I say he is one 
who has abused the privilege of Parliament and freedom of debate, 
by uttering language, which, if spoken out of the House, I should 
answer only with a blow. I care not how high his situation, how 
low his character, how contemptible his speech; whether a privy 
counsellor or a parasite, my answer would be a blow. He has 
charged me with being connected with the rebels ; the charge is ut- 
terly, totally, and meanly false. Does the honourable gentleman 
rely on the report of the House of Lords for the foundation of his 
assertion? If he does, I can prove to the committee there was a 
physical impossibility of that report being true. But I scorn to an- 
swer any man for my conduct, whether he be a political coxcomb, or 
whether he brought himself into power by a false glare of courage or 
not. I scorn to answer any wizard of the Castle throwing himself 
into fantastical airs. But if an honourable and independent man 
were to make a charge against me, I would say,’ &c. &c. IIL. 401, 
402. 

Again, 

‘ The right honourable member has told me I deserted a profes- 
sion where wealth and station were the reward of industry and ta- 
lent. If I mistake not, that gentleman endeavoured to obtain those 
rewards by the same means ; but he soon deserted the occupation of 
a barrister for those of a parasite and pander. He fled from the la- 
bour of study to flatter at the table of the great. He found the 
lords’ parlour a better sphere for his exertions than the hall of the 
four courts; the house of a great man a more convenient way to 
power and to place; and that it was easier for a statesman of mid- 
dling talents to sell his friends, than a lawycr of no talents to sell his 
clients.’ III. 403. 

The following passage, which is of a high order, closes in 
what our ministerial prudes would doubtless term incendiary 
language. 

‘ The right honourable gentleman says I fled from the country af- 
ter exciting rebellion ; and that I have returned to raise another. No 
such thing. The charge is false. The civil war had not commenced 
when I left the kingdom; and I could not have returned without 
taking a part. On the one side, there was the camp of the rebel ; 
on the other the camp of the minister, a greater traitor than the rebel. 
The stronghold of the constitution was no where to be found. I 
agree, that the rebel who rises against the government should have 
suffered ; but I missed on the scaffold the right honourable gentle- 
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man. Two desperate parties were in arms against the constitution. 
The right honourable gentleman belonged to one of those parties, 
and deserved death. [ could not join the rebel—I could not join the 
government—I could not join torture—I could not join half-hang- 
ing—I could not join free quarter—I could take part with neither. I 
was, therefore, absent from a scene where I could not be active with- 
out self-reproach, nor indifferent with safety. 

‘ Many honourable gentlemen thought differently frora me. I re- 
spect their op.nions ; but i keep my own; and I think now, as I 
thought then, that the treason of the minister against the liberties of 
the people was infinitely worse than the rebellion of the people against the 
minister.” III. 403, 404. 

The whole is thus concluded in a somewhat altered tone, 
which deserves the greatest admiration for the happy mixture of 
pathos with invective. 

‘1 have returned, not as the right honourable member has said, to 
raise another storm—l have ret urned to discharge an honourable debt 
of gratitude to my country, that conferred a great reward for past 
services, which, I am proud to say, was not greater than my desert. 
Ihave returned to protect that constitution, of which I was the parent 
and the founder, from the assassination of such men as the right hon- 
ourable gentleman and his unworthy associates. They are corrupt— 
they are seditious—and they, at this very moment, are in a conspiracy 
against their country. I have returned to refute a libel, as false as it 
is malicious, given to the public under the appellation of a report of 
the committee of the Lords. Here I stand ready for impeachment 
or trial. I dare accusation. I defy the honourable gentleman; I 
defy the government; I defy their whole phalanx: let them come 
forth. I tell the ministers, I will neither give them quarter nor take 
it. Lam here to lay the shattered remains of my constitution on 
the floor of this House, in defence of the liberties of my country.’ 
Ill, 404. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this publication, and the 
truly venerable person whose eloquence it records; but not at 
greater length than the interest of the subject seemed to pre- 
scribe. Every thing is of importance that recalls to the ad- 
miration of the age, “his truly patriotic life. His genius was of 
the highest order, and its efforts deserve the stuc dy of all stu- 
dents of oratory ; but his fame rests upon a still more imperish- 
able basis; for he rendered greater practical benefits to his 
country than any other of her sons; and though, like most men 
who have been raised suddenly to the height of popularity, he 
experienced the fickleness of publick applause, he lived to see 
the delusions dissipated, which had sunk bim for a season in the 
estimation of the people, and finally retired from the scene, 
crowned with a more undivided applause than ever attended the 
end of any modern statesman. 
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Arr. IV. 1. Letter to Earl Bathurst, by the Honourable H. 
Grey Bennet, M. P. 


2. Report of the Commissioner of Inquiry into the State of the 
Colony of New South Wales. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 19th June, 1822. 


M®* Biace’s Report is somewhat long, and a little — 

but it is altogether the production of an honest, sensible, 
and respectable man, who has done his duty to the public, and 
justified the expense of his mission to the fifth, or pickpocket 
quarter of the globe. 

What manner of man is Governor Macquarrie?—Is all that 
Mr Bennet says of him in the House of Commons true? These 
are the questions which Lord Bathurst sent Mr Bigge, and very 
properly sent him, 28,000 miles to answer. The answer is, that 
Governor Macquarrie is not a dishonest man, nor a jobber; 
but arbitrary, in many things scandalously negligent, very often 
wrong-headed, and, upon the whole, very deficient in that good 
sense, and vigorous understanding, which his new and arduous 
situation so manifestly requires. 

Ornamental architecture in Botany Bay! How it could en- 
ter into the head of any human being to adorn public build- 
ings at the Bay, or to aim at any other architectural purpose 
but the exclusion of wind and rain , we are utterly at a loss to 
conceive. Such an expense is no ‘only lamentable for the 
waste of property it makes in the particular instance, but be- 
cause it destroys that guarantee of sound sense which the Go- 
vernment at home must require in those who preside over dis- 
tant colonies. A man who thinks of pillars and pilasters, when 
half the colony are wet through for want of any covering at 
all, cannot be a wise or prudent person. He seems to be ig- 
norant, that the prevention of rheumatism in all young colo- 
nies, is a much more important object than the gratification of 
taste, or the display of skill. 

‘ T enggested to Governor Macquarrie the expediency of stopping 
all work then in progress that was merely, of an ornamental nature, 
and of postponing its execution till other more important buildings 
were finished. With this view it was, that I recommended to the Gover- 
nor to stop the progress of a large church, the foundation of which 
had been laid previous to my arrival, and which, by the estimate of 
Mr Greenway the architect, would have required six years to coms 
plete. By a change that | recommended, and which the Governor 
adopted, in the destination of the new court-house at Sydney, the ac- 
commodation of a new church is probably by this time secured. As 
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I conceived that considerable advantage had been gained by inducing 
Governor Macquarrie to suspend the progress of the larger church, 
I did not deem it necessary to make any pointed objection to the 
addition of these ornamental parts of the smaller one; though I re- 
gretted to observe in this instance, as well as in those of the new 
stables at Sydney, the turnpike gate house and the new fountain 
there, as well as in the repairs of an old church at Paramatta, how 
much more the embellishment of these places had been considered 
by the Governor, than the real and pressing wants of the colony. 
The buildings that I had recommended to his early attention in Sid- 
ney were, anew gaol, a school-house, and a market-house. The 
defects of the first of these buildings will be more particularly point- 
ed out when I come to describe the buildings that have been erected 
in New South Wales. It is suflicient for me now to observe, that 
they were striking, and of a nature not to be remedied by additions 
or repairs. The other two were in a state of absolute ruin; they 
were also of undeniable importance and necessity. Having left Sid- 
ney in the month of November 1820 with these impressions, and 
with a belief that the suggestions I had made to Governor Mac- 
quarrie respecting them had been partly acted upon, and would con- 
tinue to be so during my absence in Van Dieman’s Land, it was not 
without much surprise and regret that I learnt, during my residence 
in that settlement, the resumption of the work at the large church 
in Sydney, and the steady continuation of the others that I had ob- 
jected to, es pecially the Governor’s stables at Sydney. I felt the 
greater surprise in receiving the information respecting this last men- 
tioned structure, during my absence in Van Dieman’s Land, as the 
Governor himself had, upon many occasions, expressed to me his 
own regret at having ever sanctioned it, and his consciousness of its 
extravagant dimensions and ostentatious character. '— Report, pp. 51, 
52. 

One of the great difficulties in Fotany Bay, is to find proper 
employment for the great mass of convicts who are sent out. 
Governor Macquarrie selects all the best artisans, of every de- 
scription, for the use of Government; and puts the poets, at- 
tornigs and politicians, up to auction. The evil consequences 
of this are manifold. In the first place, from possessing so 

many of the best artificers, the Governor is necessarily turn- 
ed into a builder; and immense drafts are drawn upon the 
Treasury at home, for buildings better adapted for Regent 
Street than the Bay. In the next place, the poor settler, find- 
ing that the convict attorney is very awkward at cutting timber, 
or catchi ng kangaroos, soon returns him upon dark 
Government, in a much worse plight than that in which he 
was received. Not only are governors thus debauched into 
useless and expensive builders, but the colonists, who are schem- 
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ing and planning with all the activity of new settlers, eannot 
find workmen to execute their designs. 

What two ideas are more inseparable than Beer and Bri- 
tannia?—what event more awfully important to an English 
colony, than the erection of its first brewhouse ?—and yet it 
required, in Van Dieman’s Land, the greatest solicitation to 
the Government, and all the influence of Mr Bigge, to get it 
effected. The Government, having obtained possession of the 
best workmen, keep them; their manumission is much more 
infrequent than that of the useless and unprofitable convicts ; 
in other words, one man is punished for his skill, and another 
rewarded for his inutility. Guilty of being a locksmith— 
guilty of stone masonry, or brick-making ;—these are the se- 
cond verdicts brought in, in New South Wales; and upon 
them is regulated the duration or mitigation of punishment a- 
warded in the mother country.. At the very period when the 
Governor assured Lord Bathurst, in his despatches, that he 
kept and employed so numerous a gang of workmen, only be- 
cause the inhabitants could not employ them, Mr Bigge in- 
forms us, that their services would have been most acceptable 
to the colonists. Most of the settlers, at the time of Mr 
Bigge’s arrival, from repeated refusals and disappointments, had 
been so convinced of the impossibility of obtaining workmen, 
that they had ceased to make application to the Governor, Is 
it to be believed, that a governor, placed over a land of convicts, 
and capable of guarding his limbs from any sudden collision 
with odometrous stones, or vertical posts of direction, should 
make no distinction between the simple convict and the double 
and treble convict—the man of three juries, who has three 
times appeared at the Bailey, trilarcenous—three times driven 
over the seas ? 

‘ I think it necessary to notice the want of attention that has pre- 
vailed, until a very late period, at Sydney, to the circumstances of 
those convicts who have been transported a second and a third time. 
Although the knowledge of these facts is transmitted in the hulk 
lists, or acquired without difficulty during the passage, it never has 
occurred to Governor Macquarrie or to the superintendant of con- 
victs, to make any difference in the condition of these men, not 
even to disappoint the views that they may be supposed to have 
indulged by the success of a criminal enterprise in England, and by 
transferring the fruits of it to New South Wales. 

‘ To accomplish this very simple but important object, nothing 
more was necessary than to consign these men to any situation ra- 
ther than that which their friends had selected for them, and dis- 
tinctly to declare in the presence of their comrades at the first mus- 
ter on their arrival, that no consideration or favour would be shown 
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to those who had violated the law a second time, and that the miti- 
gation of their sentences must be indefinitely postponed. ’—Jteport, 
p- 19. 

We were not a little amused at Governor Macquarrie’s lau- 
reate—a regular Mr Southey—who, upon the King’s birth-day, 
sings the praises of Governor Macquarrie.* The case of this 
votary of Apollo and Mercury was a case for life; the offence 
a menacing epistle, or, as low. people call it, a ‘hreatening letter. 
He has been pardoned, however—bursting his shackles, like Or- 

heus of old, with song and metre, and is well spoken of by Mr 
ont but no specimen of his poetry given. One of the best and 
most enlightened men in the settlement, appears to be Mr Mars- 
den, a clergyman of Paramatta. Mr Bennet represents bim as a 
gentleman of great feeling, whose life is imbittered by the 
scenes of horror and vice it is his lot to witness at Paramatta. 
Indeed he says of himself, that, in consequence of these things, 
‘he does not enjoy one happy moment from the beginning to 
the end of the week!’ This letter, at the time, produced a 
very considerable sensation in this country. The idea of a 
man of refinement and feeling wearing away his life in the midst 
of scenes of crime and debauchery to which he can apply no 
corrective, is certainly a very melancholy and affecting picture ; 
but there is no story, however elegant and eloquent, w vhich does 
not require, for the purposes of justice, to be turned to the o- 
ther side, and viewed in reverse. The Rev. Mr Marsden (says 
Mr Bigge) being himself accustomed to traffic in spirits, must 
necessarily fee] displeased at having so many public houses li- 
censed in the neighbourhood, (p. 14.) 

* As to Mr Marsden’s sreables of mind, ’ (says the Governor), ‘ and 
pathetic display of sensibility and humanity, they must be so deeply 
seated, and so far removed from the surface, as to escape all possible 
observation. His habits are those of a man for ever engaged in some 
active, animated pursuit. No man travels more from town to town, or 
from house to house. His deportment is at all times that ofa person the 
most gay and happy. When I was honoured with his society, he was 
by far the most cheerful person I met in the colony. Where his hours 
of sérrow were spent, it is hard (o divine ; for the variety of his pursuits, 
both in his own concerns, and in those of others, is so extensive, in 
farming, grazing, manufactories, transactions, that, with his clerical 
duties, he seems, to use a common phrase, to have his hands full of 
work. And the particular subject to which he imputes this extreme 
depression of mind, is, besides, one for which few people here will 
give him much credit. ’—Macquarrie’s Letter to Lord Sidmouth, p. 18. 
There is certainly a wide difference between a man of so 
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much feeling, that he has not a moment’s happiness from the 
beginning to the end of the week, and a little merry bustling 
clergyman, largely concerned in the sale of rum, and brisk at a 
bargain for barley. Mr Bigge’s evidence, however, is very much 
in favour of Mr Marsden. He seems to think him a man of 
highly respectable character and superior understanding, and 
that he has been dismissed from the magistracy by Governor 
Macquarrie, in a very rash, unjustifiable, and even tyrannical 
manner; and, in these opinions, we must say, the facts seem to 
bear out the report of the Commissioner. 

Colonel Macquarrie not only dismisses honest and irreproach- 
able men in a country where their existence is scarce, and their 
services inestimable, but he advances convicts to the situation and 
dignity of magistrates. Mr Bennet lays great stress upon this, and 
makes it one of his strongest charges against the Governor ; and 
the Commissioner also takes part against it: But we confess we 
have great doubts on the subject; and are by no means satisfied, 
that the system of the Governor was not, upon the whole, the 
wisest, and best adapted to the situation of the colony. Men 
are governed by words; and under the infamous term convict, 
are comprehended crimes of the most different degrees and 
species of guilt. One man is transported for stealing three hams 
and a pot of sausages; and, in the next birth to him on board 
the transport, is a young surgeon, who has been engaged in the 
mutiny at the Nore; the third man is for extorting money ; the 
fourth was in a respectable situation of life at the time of the 
Irish Rebellion, and was so ill read in history, as to imagine 
that Ireland had been ill treated by England, and so bad a 
reasoner as to suppose, that nine Catholics ought not to pay 
tithes to one Protestant. ‘Then comes a man who set his house 
on fire, to cheat the Phoenix Office; and, lastly, that most glar- 
ing of all human villains, a poacher, driven from Europe, wife 
and child, by thirty lords of manors, at the Quarter-sessions, 
for killing a partridge. Now, all these are crimes no doubt— 
particularly the last; but they are surely crimes of very different 
degrees of intensity, to which different degrees of contempt and 
horror are attached,—and from which those who have commit- 
ted them may, by subsequent morality, emancipate themselves, 
with different degrees of difficulty, and with more or less of 
success, A warrant granted by a reformed bacon stealer, would 
be absurd; but there is hardly any reason why a foolish hot- 
brained young blockhead, who chose to favour the mutineers.at 
the Nore, when he was sixteen years of age, may not make a 
very loyal subject, and a very respectable and respected magis- 
trate, when he is forty years of age, and has cast‘ his Jacobine 
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teeth, and fallen into the practical jobbing and loyal baseness 
which so commonly developes itself about that period of life. 
Therefore, to say that a man must be placed in no situation of 
trust or clevation, as a magistrate, merely because he is a convict, 
is to govern mankind with a dictionary, and to surrender sense 
and usefulness to sound. ‘Take the following case, for instance, 
from Mr Bigge. 

‘ The next person, from the same class, that was so distinguished 
by Governor Macquarrie, was the Rev. Mr Fulton. He was trans- 
ported by the sentence of a court martial in Ireland, during the re- 
bellion ; and on his arrival in New South Wales in the year 1800, 
was sent to Norfolk Island to officiate as chaplain. He returned to 
New South Wales in the year 1804, and performed the duties of 
chaplain at Sydney and Paramatta. 

‘ In the divisions that prevailed in the colony previous to the ar- 
rest of Governor Bligh, Mr Fulton took no part; but, happening to 
form one of his family when the person of the governor was menac- 
ed with violence, he courageously opposed himself to the military 
party that entered the house, and gave an example of courage and 
devotion to the authority of Governor Bligh, which, if partaken either 
by the officer or his few adherents, would have spared him the hu- 
miliation of a personal arrest, and rescued his authority from the dis- 
grace of open and violent suspension. ’"—Report, pp. 83, 84. 

The particular nature of the place too must be remembered. 
It is seldom, we suspect, that absolute dunces go to the Bay, 
but commonly men of active minds, and considerable talents 
in their various lines;—who have not learnt, indeed, the art 
of self-discipline and control, but who are sent to learn it 
in the bitter school of adversity. And when this medicine 
produces its proper effect,—when sufficient time has been 
given to show a thorough change in character and disposi- 
tion,—a young colony really cannot afford to dispense with 
the services of any person of superior talents. Activity, re- 
solution and acuteness, are of such immense importance in 
the hard circumstances of a new State, that they must be 
eagerly caught at, and employed as soon as they are discovered. 
Though all. may not be quite so unobjectionable as could be 
wished— 

‘ Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogiunt 
Moliri’— 
as Colonel Macquarrie probably quoted to Mr Commissioner 
Bigge. As for the conduct of those extra-moralists, who come 
to settle in a land of crime, and refuse to associate with a con- 
vict legally pardoned, however light his original offence, how- 
ever perfect his subsequent conduct—we have no toleration for 
such folly and foppery. To sit down to dinner with men who 
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have not been tried for their lives, is a luxury which cannot be 
enjoyed in such a country. It is entirely out of the question; 
and persons so dainty, and so truly admirable, had better settle 
at Clapham Common than at Botany Bay. Our trade in 
Australasia is to turn scoundrels into honest men. If you come 
among us, and bring with you a good character, and will lend 
us your society as a stimulus and reward to men recovering 
from degradation, you will confer the greatest possible benefit 
upon the colony; but if you turn up your nose at repentance, 
insult those unhappy people with your character, and fiercely 
stand up as a moral bully, and a virtuous braggadocio, it 
would have been far better for us if Providence had directed 
you to any other part of the globe than to Botany Bay,—which 
was colonized, not to gratify the insolence of Pharisees, but to 
heal the contrite spirit of repentant sinners. Mr Marsden, who 
has no happiness from six o’clock Monday morning, till the 
same hour the week following, will not meet pardoned convicts 
in society. We have no doubt Mr Marsden is a very respect- 
able clergyman ; but is there not something very different from 
this in the Gospel? The most resolute and inflexible persons 
in the rejection of pardoned convicts, were some of the march- 
ing regiments stationed at Botany Bay,—men, of course, who 
had uniformly shunned in the Old World, the society of 
gamesters, prostitutes, drunkards, and blasphemers—who had 
ruined no tailors, corrupted no wives, and had entitled them- 
selves, by a long course of solemnity and decorum, to indulge 
in all the insolence of purity and virtue. 

In this point then of restoring convicts to society, we side, as 
far as the principle goes, with the Governor; but we are far from 
undertaking to say that his application of the principle has been 
on all occasions prudent and judicious. Upon the absurdity of 
his conduct in attempting to force the society of the pardoned 
convicts upon the undetected part of the colony, there can be 
no doubt. These are points upon which every body must be 
allowed to judge for themselves. The greatest monarchs in 
Europe cannot control opinion upon those points,—sovereigns 
far exceeding Colonel Lachlan Macquarrie, in the antiquity of 
their dynasty, and the extent, wealth, and importance of their 
empire. 

* It was in vain to assemble them (the pardoned convicts) even on 
public occasions, at Government House, or to point them out to the 
especial notice and favour of strangers, or to favour them with 
particular marks of his own attention upon these occasions, if they 


still continued to be shunned, or disregarded by the rest of the 
company. 
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‘ With the exception of the Reverend Mr Fulton, and, on some oc- 
casions, of Mr Redfern, I never observed that the other persons of 
this class participated in the general attentions of the company ; and 
the evidence ot Mr Judge Advocate Wylde and Major Bell, both 
prove the embarrassment in which they were left on occasions that 
came within their notice. 

‘ Nor has the distinction that has been conferred upon them by Go- 
vernor Macquarrie, produced any effect in subduing the prejudices or 
objections of the class of free inhabitants to associate with them. 
One instance only has occurred, in which the wife of a respectable 
individual, and a magistrate, has been visited by the wives of the of- 
ficers of the garrison, and by a few of the married ladies of the colony. 
It is an instance that reflects equal credit upon the individual herself, 
as upon the feelings and motives of those by whom she has been so 
noticed ; but the circumstances of her case were very peculiar; and 
those that Jed to her introduction to society, were very much ofa 
personal kind. It has generally been thought, that such instances 
would have been more numerous, if Governor Macquarrie had al- 
lowed every person to have followed the dictates of their own judg- 
ment upon a subject, on which, of all others, men are least disposed 
to be dictated to, and most disposed to judge for themselves. 

* Although the emancipated convicts, whom he has selected from 
their class, are persons who generally bear a good character in New 
South Wales, yet that opinion of them is ‘by no means universal. 
Those, however, who entertained a good opinion of them, would 
have proved it by their notice, as Mr M‘Arthur has been in the habit 
of doing, by the kind and marked notice that he took of Mr Fitz- 
gerald ; and those who entertained a different opinion, would not have 
contracted an aversion to the principle of their introduction, from 
being obliged to witness what they considered to be an indiscreet and 
erroneous application of it. '—Report, p. 150. 

We do not think Mr Bigge exactly seizes the sense of Co- 
lonel Macquarrie’s phrase, when the Colonel speaks of restoring 
men to the rank of society they have Jost. Men may either be 
classed by wealth and education, or by character. All honest 
men, whether counts or coblers, are of the same rank, if classed 
by moral distinctions. It is a common phrase to say, that such 
a man can no longer be ranked among honest men; that he 
has been degraded trom the class of respectable persons; and 
theretore, by restoring a convict tothe rank he has lost, the Go- 
vernor may very fairly be supposed to mean the moral rank, In 
di-cussing the question of granting offices of trust to convicts, 
the importance of the Scelerati must not be overlooked. Their 
numbers are very considerable. They have one-eighth of all the 
granted land in the colony ; and there are among them individu- 
als of very large fortune. Mr Redfern has 2600 acres, Mr Lord 
4565 acies, aud Mr Samuel Terry 19,000 acres. As this 
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man’s history is a specimen of the mud and dirt out of which 
great families often arise, let the Terry Lili, the future 

warriors, legislators, and nobility of the Bay, learn from what, 
and whom they spranv. 

‘ The first of these individuals, Samuel Terry, was transported to 
the colony when young. He was placed in a gang of stone-masons 
at Paramatta, and assisted in the building of the gaol. Mr Marsden 
states, that during this period, he was brought before him for ne- 
glect of duty, and punished ; but, by his industry in other ways, he 
was enabled to set up a smail retail shop, in which he continued till 
the expiration of his term of service. He then repaired to Sydney, 
where he extended his business, and, by marriage, increased his capi- 
tal. He for many years kept a public house and retail shop, to which 
the smaller settlers resorted from the country, and where, after intoxi- 

cating themselves with spirits, they signed obli igations and powers of 

attorney to confess jud lgement, which were alw ays kept ready for 
execution. By these means, and by an active use of the common 
arts of over-reaching ignorant and worthless men, Samuel Terry has 
been able to accumulate a considerable capital, and a quantity of 
land in New South Wales, inferior only to that which is held by Mr 
D'Arcy Wentworth. He ceased, at the late regulations introduced 
by the magistrates at Sydney, in February 1820, to sell spirituous 
liquors, and he is now become one of the principal speculators in 
the pure hase of investments at Sydney, and lately established a water- 
mill in the swampy plains between that town and Botany Bay, which 
did not succeed. Out of the 19,000 acres of land held by Samuel 
Terry, 140 only are stated to be cleared; but he possesses 1450 
head of horned cattle, and 3800 sheep. ’— Report, p. 141. 

Upon the subject of the New South Wales Bank, Mr Bigge 
observes, — 

* Upon the first of these occasions, it became an object both with 
Governor Macquarrie, and Mr Judge Advocate Wylde, who took an 
active part in the establishment of the bank, to unite in its favour the 
support and contributions of the individuals of all classes of the colony. 
Governor Macquarrie felt assured, that, without such cooperation, 
the bank could not be established; for he was convinced that the 
emancipated convicts were the most opulent members of the com- 
munity. A committee was formed for the purpose of drawing up the 
rules and regulations of the establishment, in which are to be found 
the names of George Howe, the printer of the Sydney Gazette, who 
was also a retail dealer; Mr Simon Lord, and Mr Edward Eager, 
all emancipated convicts, and the last only conditionally. 

* Governor Macquarrie had always understood, and ‘strongly wish- 
ed, that in asking for the cooperation of all classes of the community 
in the formation ‘of the bank, a share in its direction and management 
should also be communicated to them. ’—Report, p. 150. 

In the discussion of this question, we became acquainted with 
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a piece of military etiquette, of which we were previously igno- 
rant. An officer, invited to dinner by the Governor, cannot 
refuse, unless in case of sickness. This is the most complete 
tyranny we ever heard of. If the officer comes out to his duty 
at the proper minute, with his proper number of buttons and 
epaulettes, what matters it to the Governor, or any body else, 
where he dines? He may as well be ordered what to eat, as 
where to dine,—be confined to the upper or under side of the 
meat,—be denied gravy, or refused melted butter. But there is 
no end to the small tyranny, and puerile vexations of a military 
life. 

The mode of employing convicts upon their arrival, appears 
to us very objectionable. If a man is skilful as a mechanic, 
he is added to the Government gangs; and in proportion to 
his skill and diligence, his chance of manumission, or of re- 
mission of labour, is lessened. If he is not skilful, or not skil- 
ful in any trade wanted by Government, he is : applied for by 
some settler, to whom he pays from 5s. to 10s. a week; and is 
then left at liberty to go where, and work to whomsoever he 
pleases. In the same manner, a convict who is rich is applied 
for, and obtains his weekly liberty and idleness by the purchas- 
ed permission of the person to whom he is consigned. 

The greatest possible inattention or ignorance appears to have 
prevailed i in manumitting convicts for labour, —and for such la- 
bour! not for cleansing Augean stables, or draining Pontine 
marshes, or damming out a vast length of the Adriatic, but 
for working five w ecks with a single horse and cart in making 
the road to Bathurst Plains. Was auch labour worth five 
pounds? And is it to be understood, that liberty is to be re- 
stored to any man who will do five pounds worth of work in 
Australasia? Is this comment upon transportation to be cir- 
culated in the cells of Newgate, or in the haunts of those per- 
sons who are dodmed to inhabit them ? 

‘ Another principle by which Governor Macquarrie has been guided 
in bestowing pardons and indulgences, is that of considering them as 
rewhrds for. any particular labour or enterprise. It was upon this 
principle, that the men who were employed in working upon the Ba- 
thurst road, in the year 1815, and those who contributed to that 
operation by the loan of their own carts and horses, or of those that 
they procured, obtained pardons, emancipations, and tickets of leave. 
To 39 men who were employed as labourers in this work, three free 
pardons were given, one ticket of leave, and 35 emancipations ; and 
two of them only had held tickets of leave before they commenced 
their labour. Seven convicts received emancipations for supplying 
horses and carts for the carriage of provisions and stores as the party 
was proceeding ; six out of this number having previously held tick- 
ets of leave. 
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‘ Eight other convicts (four of whom held tickets of leave) re- 
ceived emancipations for assisting with carts, and one horse to each, 
in the transport of provisions and baggage for the use of Governor 
Macquarrie and his suite, on their journey from the river Nepean to 
Bathurst, in the year 1816; a service that did not extend beyond 
the period of five weeks, and was attended with no risk, and very 
little exertion. 

‘ Between the months of January 1816 and June 1818, nine con- 
victs, of whom six held tickets of leave, obtained emancipations for 
sending carts and horses to convey provisions and baggage from Pa- 
ramatta to Bathurst, for the use of Mr Oxley, the surveyor-general, 
in his two expeditions into the interior of the country. And in the 
same period, 23 convict labourers and mechanics obtained emanci- 
pations for labour and service performed at Bathurst. 

‘ The nature of the services performed by these convicts, and the 
manner in which some of them were recommended, excited much 
surprise in the colony, as well as great suspicion of the purity of 
the channels through which the recommendations passed. '—Jeport, 
pp- 122, 123. 

If we are to judge from the number of jobs detected by Mr 
Bigge, Botany Bay seems very likely to do justice to the mo- 
ther country from whence it sprang. Mr Redfern, surgeon, 
seems to use the public rhubarb for his private practice. Mr 
Hutchinson, superintendant, makes a very comfortable thing 
of the assignment of convicts. Major Druit was found selling 
their own cabbages to Government in a very profitable manner ; 
and many comfortable little practices of this nature are noticed 
by Mr Bigge. 

Among other sources of profit, the superintendant of convicts 
was the banker; two occupations which seem to be eminent- 
ly compatible with each other, inasmuch as they afford to the 
superintendant the opportunity of evincing his impartiality, and 
loading with equal labour every convict, without reference to 
their banking accounts, to the profit they afford, or the trouble 
they create. It appears, however (very strangely), from the 
Report, that the money of convicts was not always recovered 
with the same readiness it was received. 

Mr Richard Fitzgerald, in September 1819, was comptroller 
of provisions in Emu Plains, storekeeper at Windsor, and su- 
perintendant of Government works at the same place. He was 
also a proprictor of land and stock in the neighbourhood, and kept 
a public-house in Windsor, of which an emancipated Jew was 
the ostensible manager, upon whom Fitzgerald gave orders for 

oods and spirits in payment for labour on the public works. 
These two places are fifteen miles distant from each other, and 
convicts are to be watched and managed at both. It cannot be 
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imagined that the convicts are slow in observing or following 
these landable examples; and their conduct will add another 
instance of the vigilance of Macquarrie’s government. 

‘The stores and materials used in the different buildings at Syd- 
ney, are kept in a magazine in the lumber yard, and are distributed 
according to the written requisitions of the different overseers that 
are made during the day, and that are addressed to the storekeeper 
in the lumber yard. They are conveyed from thence to the build- 
ings by the convict mechanics ; and no account of the expenditure 
or e: nployment of the stores is kept by the overseers, or rendered to, 
the storekeeper. It was only in the early part of the year 1820, 
that an account was opened by him of the different materials used in 
each work or building ; and in February 1821, this account was con- 
siderably in arrear. The temptation, therefore, that is afforded to 
the convict mechanics who work in the lumber yard, in seereting 
tools; stores, and implements, and to those who work at the different 
buildings; is very great, and the loss to Government is considerable. 
The tools, moreover, have not latterly been mustered as they used 
to be once a month, except where one of the convicts is removed 
from Sydney to another station. ’— Report, pp. 36, 37. 

If it was right to build fine houses in a new colony, common 
selise seems to point out a control upon the expenditure, with 
such a description of workmen. What must become of that 
country where the buildings are useless, the Governor not wise, 
the public the paymaster, “the accounts not in existence, and all 
the artisans thieves ? 

An horrid practice prevailed, of the convicts accepting a sum 
of money from the c captain, in their voyage out, in hieu of their 
regular ration of provisions. This ought to be restrained by 
the severest penalties. 

What is it that can be urged for Governor Macquarrie, after 
the following picture of the Hospital at Paramatta? It not 
only justifies his recal, but seems to require (if there are any 
means of reaching such neglect) his severe punishment. 

‘ The women, who had become most profligate and hardened by 
habit,. were associated in their daily tasks with those who had very 
lately arrived, to whom the custems and practices of the colony were 
yet unknown, and who might have escaped the consequences of such 

ernicious lessons, if a littke care, and a small portion of expense, 
fad been spared in providing them with a separate apartment during 
the hours of Jabour. As a place of employment, the factory at Pa- 
raimatta was not only very defective, but very prejudicial. The in- 
sufficient accommodation that it afforded to those females who might 
be well disposed, presented an early incitement, if not an excuse, 
for their resorting to indiscriminate prostitution ; and on the evening 
of their arrival at Paramattia, those who were not deploring their 
staic of abundonmeat and distress, were’ traversing the streets in 
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search of the guilty means of future support. The state in which 
the place itself was kept, and the state of disgusting filth in which 
I found it, both on an early visit after my arrival, and on one pre- 
ceding my departure ; the disordered, unruly, and licentious appear- 
ance of the women, manifested the little degree of control in which 
the female convicts were kept, and the little attention that was paid 
to any thing beyond the mere performance of a certain portion of 
labour. ’—Report, p. 70. 


It might naturally be supposed, that any man sent across the 
globe with a good salary, for the express purpose of governing, 
and, if possible, of reforming convicts, would have preferred 
the morals of his convicts to the accommodation of his horses. 
Let Mr Bigge, a very discreet and moderate man, be heard 
upon these points. 


‘ Having observed, in Governor Macquarrie’s answer to Mr Mars- 
den, that he justified the delay that occurred, and was still to take 
place, in the construction of a proper place of reception for the fe- 
male convicts, by the want of any specific instructions from your 
Lordship to undertake such a building, and which he states that he 
solicited at an early period of his government, and considered indis- 
pensable, I felt it to be my duty to call to the recollection of Go- 
vernor Macquarrie, that he had undertaken several buildings of much 
less urgent necessity than the factory at Paramatta, without waiting 
for any such indispensable authority ; and I now find, that the con- 
struction of it was announced by him to your Lordship in the year 
1817, as then in his contemplation, without making any specific allu- 
sion to the evils which the want of it had so Jong occasioned ; that 
the contract for building it was announced to the public on the 21st 
May 1818, and that your Lordship’s approval of it was not signified 
until the 24th August 1818, and could not have reached Governor 
Macquarrie’s hands until nearly a year after the work had been un- 
dertaken. It appears, therefore, that if want of authority had been 
the sole cause of the delay in building the factory at Paramatta, that 
cause would not only have operated in the month of March 1818, 
but it would have continued to operate until the want of authority 
had been formally supplied. Governor Macquarrie, however, must 
be conscious, that after he had stated to Mr Marsden in the year 
1815, and with an appearance of regret, that the want of authority 
prevented him from undertaking the construction of a building of 
such undeniable necessity and importance as the factory at Paramat- 
ta, he had undertaken several buildings, which, though useful in 
themselves, were of less comparative importance ; and had commenc- 
ed, in the month of August 1817, the laborious and expensive con- 
struction of his own Stables at Sydney, to which I have already allud- 
ed, without any previous communication to your Lordship, and in 
direct opposition to an instruction that must have then reached him, 
and that forcibly warned him of the consequences. ’— Report, p. ‘71. 

It is the fashion very much among the Tories of the Tiews 
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of Commons, and all those who love the effects of public li- 
berty without knowing or caring how it is preserved, to at- 
tack every person w ho complains of abuses, and to accuse him 
of gross exaggeration. No sooner is the name of any public 
thief, or of any tormentor, or oppressor, mentioned in that Ho- 
nourable House, than out bursts the spirit of jobbing eulogium, 
and there is not a virtue under heaven which is not ascribed to 
the delinquent in question, and vouched for by the most irre- 
fragable testimony. If Mr Bennet or Sir Francis Burdett had 
attacked them, and they had now been living, how many honour- 
able members would have vouched for the honesty of Dudley 
and Empsom, the gentleness of Jeffries, or the genius of Black- 
more? What human virtue did not Aris and the governor of 
Iichester jail possess? Who was not ready to. come : forward to 
vouch for the attentive humanity of Governor Macquarrie? What 
scorn and wit would it have produced from the Treasury Bench, 
if Mr Bennet had stated the superior advantages of the horses 
over the convicts?—and all the horrors and immoralities, the filth 
and wretchedness, of the female prison of Paramatta? Such a 
case, proved, as this now is beyond the power of contradiction, 
ought to convince the most hardy and profligate scoffers, that 
there is really a great deal of occasional neglect, and oppression 
in the conduct of public servants; and that in spite of all the 
official praise, which is ever ready for the perpetrators of crime, 
there is a great deal of real malversation which should be 
dragged to the light of day, by the exertions of bold and virtu- 
ous men. If we had found, from the Report of Mr Bigge, that 
the charges of Mr Bennet were without any, or without ade- 
quate foundation, it would have given us great pleasure to have 
vindicated the Governor ; but Mr Bennet has proved his indict- 
ment, It is impossible to read the foregoing quotation, and not 
ta. perceive, that the conduct and proceedings of Governor 
Macquarrie imperiously required the exposure they have re- 
ceived; and that it would have been much to the credit of Go- 
vernment, if he had been removed long ago, from a situation 
which, but for the exertions of Mr Bennet, we believe he would 
have held to this day. 

‘The sick, from Mr Bigge’s Report, appear to have fared as 
badly as the sinful. Good water was scarce, proper persons to 
wait upon the patients could not be obtained ; and so numerous 
were the complaints from this quarter, that the Governor makes 
an order for the exclusion of all hospital grievances and com- 
plaints, except on one day in the month—dropsy swelling how- 
ever, fever burning, and ague shaking, in the mean time, with- 
out waiting far the arrangements of “Governor Mucquarrie, or 

eonsulting the Mollia tempora fandt. 
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In permitting individuals to distil their own grain, the Govern- 
ment of Botany Bay appears to us to be quite right. It is impos- 
sible, in such a colony, to prevent unlawful distillation to a con- 
siderable extent; and it is as well to raise upon spirits (as some- 
thing must be taxed) that slight duty which renders the contraband 
trade not worth following. Distillation too, always ensures a 
magazine against famine, by which New South Wales has more 
than once been severely visited. It opens a market for grain 
where markets are very distant, and where redundance and fa- 
mine seem very often to succeed each other. The cheapness 
of spirits, to such working people as know how to use them 
with moderation, is a great blessing; and we doubt whether 
that moderation, after the first burst of ebriety, is not just as 
likely to be learnt in plenty, as in scarcity. 

We were a little surprised at the scanty limits allowed to con- 
victs for sleeping on board the transports. Mr Bigge (of whose 
sense and humanity we really have not the slightest doubt) 
states eighteen inches to be quite sufficient—twice the length 
of a small sheet of letter-paper. The printer’s devil who cars 
ries our works to the press, informs us, that the allowance to 
the demons of the type is double foolscap length, or twenty- 
four inches. ‘The great city upholsterers generally consider six 
feet as barely sufficient for a person rising in business, and as- 
sisting occasionally at official banquets. 

Mrs Fry’s * system is well spoken of by Mr Bigge; and its 
useful effect in promoting order and decency among floating 
convicts fully admitted. 

In a voyage to Botany Bay by Mr Read, he states that, 
while the convict vessel ay at anchor, about to sail, a boat 
from shore reached the ship, and from it stepped a clerk of the 
Bank of England. The convicts felicitated themselves upon the 
acquisition of so gentlemanlike a companion; but it soon turn- 


* We are sorry it should have been imagined, from some of our 
late observations on prison discipline, that we meant to disparage the 
exertions of Mrs Fry. For prisoners before trial, it is perfect; but 
where imprisonment is intended for: punishment, and not for deten« 
tion, it requires, as we have endeavoured to show, a very different 
system. The Prison Society (an excellent, honourable, and most 
useful institution of some of the best men in England) have certainly, 
in their first Numbers, fallen into the common mistake, of supposing 
that the reformation of the culprit, and not the prevention of the crime, 
was the main object of imprisonment; and have, in consequence, 
taken some false views of the method of treating prisoners—the ex- 
position of which, after the usual manner of flesh and blood, makes 
them a little angry. But, in objects of so high a nature, what that~ 
ters who is right ?—the onby question is, What is right ? 
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ed out that the visitant had no intention of making so long a 
voyage. Finding that they were not to have the pleasure of 
his company, the convicts very naturally thought of picking 
his pockets; the necessity of which professional measure was 
prevented, by a speedy distribution of their contents. Forth 
from his bill-case, this votary of Plutus drew his nitid New- 
lands; all the forgers and utterers were mustered on deck; 
and to each of them was well and truly paid into his hand, a 
five pound note; less acceptable, perhaps, than if privately re- 
moved from the person, but still joyfully received. This was 
well intended on the part of the Directors: But the consequences 
it is scarcely necessary to enumerate; a large stock of rum was 
immediately laid in from the circumambient slop boats; and 
the materials of constant intoxication secured for the rest of 
the voyage. 

The followimg account of pastoral convicts is striking and 
piguuresque. 

T observed that a great many of the convicts in Van Dieman’s 
Land wore jackets and trowsers of the kangaroo skin, and sometimes 
caps of the same material, which they obtain from the stock-keep- 
ers who are employed in the interior of the country. The labour of 
several of them differs, in this respect, from that of the convicts in 
New South Wales, and is rather pastoral than agricultural. Permis- 
sion having been given, for the last five years, to the settlers to avail 
themselves of the ranges of open plains and vallies that lie on either 
side of the road leading from Austin’s Ferry to Launceston, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles, their flocks and herds have been committed to 
the care of convict shepherds and stock-keepers, who are sent to 
these cattle ranges, distant sometimes 30 or 40 miles from their mas- 
ter’s estates. 

« The boundaries of these tracts are described in the tickets of 
occupation by which they are held, and which are made renewable 
every year, on payment of a fee to the lieutenant-governor’s clerk. 
One or more convicts are stationed on them, to attend to the flocks 
and cattle, and are supplied with wheat, tea and sugar, at the month- 
ly visits of the owner. They are allowed the use of a musket and a 
few. cartridges to defend themselves against the natives ; and the 
have also dogs, with which they. hunt the kangaroos, whose fle 
they eat, and dispose of their skins to persons passing from Hobart 
Town to Launceston, in exchange for tea and sugar. They thus 
obtain a plentiful supply of food, and sometimes succeed in culti- 
vating a few vegetables. Their habitations are made of turf and 
thatched, as the bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, or gum-trees of the 
plains ;, andthe interior, in Van Dieman’s Land, is not of sufficient 
expanse to form covering or shelter,—Report, pp, 107, 108, 

A London thief, clothed in, kangaroo’s skins, Jodged under 
the bark of the dwarf, eucalyptus, and keeping sheep, fourteen 
thousand . miles. from. Piccadilly, with a crook bent. into the 
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shape of a picklock, is not an uninteresting picture ; and an en- 
graving of it might have a very salutary effect,—provided no 
engraving were made of his convict master, to whom the sheep 
belong. 

The Maroon Indians were hunted by dogs—the fugitiv 
convicts are recovered by the natives. 

‘ The native blacks that inhabit the neighbourhood of Port: Hun- 
ter and Port Stephens, have become very active in retaking the fugi- 
tive convicts. They accompany the soldiers who are sent in pur- 
suit, and, by the extraordinary strength of sight they possess, im- 
proved by their daily exercise of it in pursuit of kangaroos and 
opossums, they can trace to a great distance, with wonderful accu- 
racy, the impressions of the human foot. Nor are they afraid of 
meeting the fugitive convicts in the woods, when sent in their, pur- 
suit, without the soldiers ; by their skill in throwing their long and 
pointed wooden darts, they wound ‘and disable them, strip them of 
their clothes, and bring them back as prisoners, by unknown roads 
and paths, to the Coal River. 

‘ They are rewarded for these enterprises by presents of maize 
and blankets; and, notwithstanding the apprehensions of revenge 
from the convicts whom they bring back, they continue to live in 
Newcastle and its neighbourhood ; but are observed to prefer tlie so- 
ciety of the soldiers to that of the convicts. '—Report, p. 117. 

Of the convicts in New South Wales, Mr Bigge found about 
eight or nine in an hundred to be persons of respectable cha- 
racter and conduct, though the evidence respecting them is not 
quite satisfactory. But the most striking and consolatory pes- 
sage in the whole Report, is the mage 

‘ The marriage of the native-born youths with female convicts 
are very rare; a circumstance that is attributable to the general dis- 
inclination to early marriage that is observable amongst them, and 
partly to the abandoned and dissolute habits of the female convicts; 
but chiefly to a sense of pride in the native-born youths, approach- 
ing to contempt for the vices and depravity of the convicts, even 
when manifested in the persons of their own parents. ’—-Report, 
p- 105. 

Every thing is to be expected from these feelings... They 
convey to the mother country the first proof that the founda- 
tions of a mighty empire are laid. ; 

We were somewhat surprised to find Governor Macquarrie 
contending with Mr Bigge, that it was no part of his, the Go- 
vernor’s, duty to select and separate the useless fromthe tsefal 
convicts, or to determine, except in particular cases, ‘to°“Whom 
they are to be assigned. In other words, he‘ wishes to effect 
the customary separation of salary and duty—flie grand’ prin- 
ciple which appears to pervade all hnman ‘itstitutions,’ and to 
be the most invincible of all human abuses. Not only are 
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Church, King, and State, allured by this principle of vicarious 
labour, but the pot-boy has a lower pot-boy, who, for a small 
portion of the small gains of his principal, arranges, with in- 
exhaustible sedulity, the subdivided portions of drink, and, 
intensely perspiring, disperses, in bright pewter, the frothy ele- 
ments of joy. 

There is a very awkward story of a severe flogging inflieted 
upon three freemen by Governor Macquarrie, without com- 
plaint to, or intervention of, any magistrate; a fact not de- 
nied by the Governor, and for which no adequate apology, nor 
any thing approaching to an adequate apology, is offered. 
These Asiatic and Satrapical proceedings, however, we have rea- 
son tothink, are exceedingly disrelished by London Juries. The 
profits of having been unjustly flogged at Botany Bay (Scarlett 
for the plaintiff) is good property, and would fetch a very consi- 
derable sum at the Auction Mart. The Governor, in many 
instances, appears to have confounded diversity of opinion upon 
particular measures, with systematic opposition to his Govern- 
ment, and to have treated as disaffected persons those whom, in 
favourite measures, he could not persuade by his arguments, nor 
influence by his example, and on points where every man has a 
right to judge for himself, and where authority has ro legitimate 
right to interfere, much less to dictate, 

To the charges confirmed by the statement of Mr Bigge, Mr 
Bennet adds, from the evidence collected by the Jail Commit- 
tee, that the fees in the Governor’s Court, collected by the au- 
thority of the Governor, are most exorbitant and oppressive; 
and that illegal taxes are collected under the sole authority of 
the Governor, It has been made, by colonial regulations, a 
capital offence to steal the wild cattle; and, in 1816, three per- 
sons were convicted of stealing a wild bull, the property of our 
Sovereign Lord the King. Now, our Sovereign Lord the King 
(whatever be his other merits or demerits) is certainly a very 

ood natured man, and would be the first to lament that an un- 
Seon) convict was sentenced to death for killing one of his wild 
bulls on the other side of the world. The cases of Mr Moore 
and of William Stewart, as quoted by Mr Bennet, are very 
strong. If they are answerable, they should be answered. The 
concluding letter to Mr Stewart, is, to us, the most decisive 

roof of the unfitness of Colonel Macquarrie for the situation 
in which he was placed. The Ministry at home, after the au- 
thenticity of the letter was proved, should have seized upon the 
first decent pretext of recalling the Governor, of thanking him 
in the name of his Sovereign, tor his valuable services (not omit- 
ting his care of the wild bulls) and of dismissing him to half 
pay—and insignificance. 
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As to the Trial by Jury, we cannot agree with Mr Bennet, that 
it would be right to introduce it at present, for reasons we have 
given in a previous Article, and which we see no reason for alter- 
ing. The time of course will come when it would be in the highest 
degree unjust and absurd, to refuse to that settlement the benefit 
of popular institutions. But they are too young, too few, and too 
deficient for such civilized machinery at present. ‘ I cannot come 
to serve upon the Jury,—the waters of the Hawksbury are out, 
and I have a mile to swim,—the kangaroos will break into my 
corn,—the convicts have robbed me,—my little boy has been 
bitten by an ornithorynchus paradoxus,—I have sent a man 
fifty miles with a sack of flour to buy a pair of breeches for the 
assizes, and he is not returned.’ ‘These are the excuses which, 
in new colonies, always prevent Trial by Jury; and make it 
desirable for the first half century of their existence, that they 
should live under the simplicity and convenience of despotism,— 
such modified despotism (we mean) as a British House of Com- 
mons (always containing men as bold and honest as the Member 
for Shrewsbury) will permit, in the Governors of their distant 
colonies. 

Such are the opinions formed of the conduct of Governor 
Macquarrie by Mr Bigge. Not the slightest insinuation is made 
against the integrity of his character. Though almost every bod 
else has a job, we do not perceive that any is imputed to this 
gentleman; but he is negligent, expensive, arbitrary, ignorant, and 
clearly deficient in abilities for the task committed to his charge. 
It is our decided opinion, therefore, that Mr Bennet has render- 
ed a valuable service to the public, in attacking and exposing 
his conduct. As a gentleman and an honest man, there is not 
the smallest charge against the Governor ; but a gentleman, and 
a very honest man, may very easily ruin avery fine colony. The 
colony itself, disincumbered of Colonel Lachlan Macquarrie, 
will probably become a very fine empire; but we can scarcely 
believe it is of any present utility as a place of punishment. 
The history of emancipated convicts, who have made a great 
deal of money by their industry and their speculations, neces- 
sarily reaches this country, and prevents men who are goaded 
by want, and hovering between vice and virtue, from looking 
upon it as a place of suffering—perhaps leads them to consider 
it as the land of hope and refuge, to them unattainable, except 
by the commission of crime. And so they lift up their hands 
at the Bar, hoping to be transported,— 

* Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
Tendebantque manus, ripz ulterioris amore.’ 
It is not possible, in the present state of the law, that these 
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enticing histories-of convict prosperity should be prevented, by 
one uniform system of severity exercised in New South Wales, 
upon all transported persons. Such different degrees of guilt 
are included under the term of convict, that it would violate 
every feeling of humanity, and every principle of justice, to deal 
out one measure of punishment to all. We strongly suspect 
that this is the root of the evil. We want new gradations of 
guilt to be established by law—new names for those gradations 
—and a different measure of good and evil treatment attached 
to those denominations. In this manner, the mere convict, the 
rogue and convict, and the incorrigible convict, would expect, 
upon their landing, to be treated with very different degrees of 
severity. The first might be merely detained in New South 
Wales without labour or coercion ; the second compelled, at all 
events, to work out two-thirds of his time, without the possi- 
bility of remission; and the third be destined at once for the 
Coal River. If these consequences steadily followed these gra- 
dations of conviction, they would soon be understood by the 
felonious world at home. At present, the prosperity of the best 
convicts is considered to be attainable by all; and transporta- 
tion to another hemisphere is looked upon as the renovation of 
fallen fortunes, and the passport to wealth and power. 

Another circumstance, which destroys all idea of punish- 
ment in transportation to New South Wales, is the enormous 
expense which that settlement would occasion, if it really was 
made a place of punishment. A little wicked tailor arrives, of 
no use to the architectural projects of the Governor. He is turn- 
ed over to a settler, who leases this sartorial Borgia his liberty 
for five shillings per week, and allows him to steal and snip, 
what, when, and where he can. The excuse for this mockery 
of all law and justice is, that the expense of his maintenance is 
saved to the Government at home. But the expense is not 
saved to the country at large. The nefarious needleman writes 
home, that he is as comfortable as a finger in a thimble! 
that though a fraction only of humanity, he has several wives, 
and is filled every day with rum and kangaroo. This, of course, 
is not lost upon the shop-board; and, for the saving of fifteen- 

ence per day, the foundation of many criminal tailors is laid. 
hat is true of tailors, is true of tinkers and all other trades. 
The chances of escape from labour, and of manumission in the 
Bay, we may Abbe upon it, are accurately reported, and per- 
fectly understood in the flash-houses of St Giles; and, while 
Earl Bathurst is full of jokes and joy, public morals are thus 
sapped to their foundation, 
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Art V. Cottage Economy. By Witi1am Copsert. Small 


8vo. pp. 207. Stereotype Edition. London, Clement, 
1822. 


[us is an excellent little book—written not only with ad- 
mirable clearness and good sense, but in a very earnest 
and entertaining manner—and abounding with kind and good 
feelings, as weil as with most valuable information: And as we 
have never scrupled openly to express our disapprobation of 
Mr Cobbett’s conduct and writings, when we thought him. in 
the wrong, we shall scarcely be suspected of santinlty in the 
gratitude we now profess to him, and the endeavour we make 
to assist his exertions for the benefit of by far the most numer- 
ous and important part of society—the labouring classes. His 
work is addressed to them ;—our observations must be under- 
stood as principally intended to impress upon the wealthier or- 
ders of the community the duty of promoting among their de- 
pendents and neighbours the circulation and perusal of such 
really useful publications. 

Nothing can be more just than the fundamental position up~ 
on which this work proceeds—that all substantial improvement 
in the character and conduct of the poor, must begin with. an 
amendment of their condition; they must be enabled to live 
more comfortably, and they will soon have a greater respect for 
themselves, and more just ideas of their duties tothe commu- 
nity. By comfortable living, it is hardly necessary to remark, 
we mean only a sufficiency of plain food, plain clothing, and 
lodging both weather-proof and warm enough for the preser+ 
vation of health. Luxuries are out of the question, exceptin 
a little variety in their simple fare may be Neamad such ; 8 
even necessaries in sufficient quantities they cannot enjoy with- 
out the strictest economy, joined to unremitting labour. . Who- 
,ever assists them, therefore, either in turning their labour to better 
account, or, which is if possible more important, in turning those 
hours to profit which are not devoted to ordinary labour, or 
in making their scanty means go further somette supplying 
their wants, or in obtaining from the same means a more whole- 
some and agreeable living, is a real benefactor to the commu- 
nity, and not only provides for its physical wants, but raises the 
moral and intellectual character of its. members, Upon one 
or two points we certainly differ with Mr Cobbert, but rather 
in the manner of stating the questions, than upon their merits; 
for a little explanation will show, that he himself, in reality, 
holds the same doctrine, or rather, that the dispute is chiefly 
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about words. In general, thinking very highly of his book, 
we shall proceed to make the reader better acquainted with it, 
reserving for the conclusion our observations upon the contro- 
versial matter, and adverting now to things upon which a differ- 
ence of opinion can hardly exist. 

We entirely agree with our author, in a doctrine which runs 
through his whole book, that the food of the labourer should 
consist of good wholesome Bread and a certain portion of meat and 
beer, the two latter articles varying in quantity according to the 
season of the year, and being most abundant, of course, at har- 
vest time. That bread is preferable to vegetables, even to po- 
tatoes, and that beer is by much the best beverage for labour- 
ing men, are positions which cannot be too strongly inculcated 
upon the poor; and we earnestly entreat the attention of those to 
whom the poor naturally look, for guidance and aid, while we show 
how well these positions are founded. Unquestionably there is a 
good deal in taste ; and habit may have the effect of making men 
prefer a worse kind of food. But if it can be clearly shown to be 
more expensive, less nourishing, and Jess healthy, reason should 
gradually wean men from its use. No one doubts the usefulness 
of dissuading the poor from drunkenness, or even from drink- 
ing any quantity of spirits in preference to malt liquor. Is it 
less useful, or more hopeless, to recommend such a change in 
their food as must conduce both to economy and health? But 
we are about to join Mr Cobbett in preaching, not merely 
bread and meat against potatoes, but beer against spirits of all 
sorts, and tea, or any other slops that may be substituted for it, 
and in holding a certain portion of beer to be among the ne- 
cessaries of a labourer’s life. 

Whether potatoe culture is the best husbandry, that is, the 
best adapted to the interest of the landowner, is not the ques- 
tion we have here to discuss. If, indeed, a people be content 
to have a bare existence, living more like beasts than men, then 
an acre of land may possibly fetch more rent by being devoted to 
raise this produce, and so to feed more wretched creatures than 
if it were applied to create human food. We mention this as 
possible; but we are by no means sure of its truth; for certain- 
ly the labour bestowed on other things than raising the crop, 
must pay the rent, and that labour will be far inferior in effi- 
cacy to the work of well fed men. But even if it were true 
that more may be got for land by thus tilling it, can there be 
a greater curse to a country than that its inhabitants should be so 
degraded? For a necessary condition of the question (admit- 
ting every thing that can be said in favour of the landlord’s 
profit) is, that the labouring classes should be in such a state, 
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so grovelling in their ideas and tastes, as to be satisfied with 
the very lowest quantity and worst kind of nutriment on which 
soul and body can be kept together. It hardly requires the 
near neighbourhood of the Irish to illustrate the consequences 
of such a system; but, putting all moral considerations out of 
the question, the history of that unhappy people shows, that any 
nation living on potatoes is hardly less liable to pestilence than 
the people of the Levant, both from the impoverishment of 
their blood, the filthiness of their habits, and the direct tend- 
ency of a diseased crop to engender typhus fever. In our view 
of the subject, then, it signifies absolutely nothing even to ad~ 
mit that no other culture could draw nearly so much profit 
from the soil. Let it be assumed, that, by this means, land 
may be made to yield five or six pounds an acre of rent, our 
answer is plain; it does so by the people who till it being af- 
flicted with a brutalizing propensity to live comfortless and de- 
graded, consuming their exietence in feeding and sleeping and 
idling like animals, and, like animals, prepagating a race as 
grovelling as themselves. Nay, we can imagine a people sunk 
in carelessness of human enjoyments still more humiliating, and 
enabling the lords of the soil to derive a still larger profit from 
its produce. They might go wholly naked instead of half 
naked, as they now do; salt and a mouthful of milk, and, from 
time to time, a bit of butter or fat, might be spared; the mite 
given to the priest might be withheld; and life might be, by pos 
sibility, sustained upon some more vile root, and taken in half 
the quantity ; nay, we know not that they might not dwell in 
caves, or burrow under ground ; and why should not vermin of 
all kinds, and even their own species, when driven by misery 
out of existence, be devoured by the more wretched survivors ? 
It wants but a still further degradation of the appetites and’ 
tastes of men to beget these somewhat baser habits of life; and 
then the landlord, having always the means in his hands of af- 
fording them sustenance, and their estimate of what is susten- 
tation regulating their own share of the produce, the residue, 
which is his rent, would be augmented. Yet who could for an 
instent listen to this rise of rent as any argument whatever in 
favour of such further degradation of the species? So we hold 
the utmost that can be asserted in favour of the rents derived 
from potatoe husbandry to be futile, and we are comparatively 
indifferent to the way in which the question of fact may be de 
cided. For we are contending that the people ought not to 
put themselves in the situation which alone can enable such 
rents to be obtained. Mr Cobbett, however, with the same 
conviction of the fundamental objections to this food, denies 
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its superior economy; and it is fit we should state his esti- 
mates. 

He first calculates the relative produce of land under wheat 
and potatoes. An acre will, he says, produce 300 bushels of 
of the latter, and, on an average, $2 of the former. A bushel 
of wheat weighing 60 pounds, will give 65 pounds of house- 
hold bread, beside the bran; so that the acre will yield 2080 
pounds of good bread ; while the same acre in potatoes will only 

ive at 56 pounds a bushel 16,800, * of which only one-tenth is 
found to be nutritious matter, equal to bread; so that a fourth 
part more nutriment is derived from the wheat than from the po- 
tatoe crop. Then the expense of seed and planting are about 
equal ; but the potatoes require cultivation during their growth, 
which the wheat does not, and a large cost for gathering, house 
ing, and keeping, beside that of loss by frost; and they yield 
nothing in the place of straw, which, from the wheat crop, may 
be worth four or five pounds an acre. ‘ Then comes (says our 
* author) the expense of cooking. The thirty-two bushels of 
‘ wheat, supposing a bushel to be baked at a time (which would 
* be the case in a large family) would demand ‘thirty-two heatings 
‘ of the oven. Suppose a bushel of potatoes to be cooked every 
‘ day, in order to supply the place of this bread, then we have 
* nine hundred boilings of the pot ; unless cold potatoes be eaten 
at some of the meals; and, in that case, the diet must be 
‘ cheering indeed | Think of the labour ; think of the time ; think 
‘ of all the peelings, and scrapings, and washings, and messings 
* attending these nine hundred boilings of the pot! For it must 
‘ be a considerable time before English people can be brought 
‘ to eat potatoes in the Irish style; that is to say, scratch them 
* out of the earth with their paws, toss them into a pot without 
‘ washing; and, when boiled, turn them out upon a dirty board, 
* and then sit round that board, peel the skin and dirt from one 
* at a time, and eat the inside.’ 

He next calculates upon the market prices of the two articles; 
and in this every consumer may readily follow him. When 
wheat is ten shillings the bushel, he reckons potatoes at two. A 
bushel of the former gives 65 pounds of bread, and ten of bran ; 
a bushel of the latter five pounds and a half of nutritious mat- 
ter, equal to bread; so that for ten shillings expended on wheat, 
you have 60 pounds of bread (setting the bran and five pounds 
of bread against the expenses of grinding and baking) while, 


* The author says 1830 pounds nutriment; but his calculation 
would make it 1680—his error being unfavourable to his own ar- 
gument. 
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for the same sum laid out in potatoes, you have only 274 pounds 
of nutriment, beside having the cost of cooking and salt. In 
short, he reckons the wheat as half the cost of the potatoes. 
We may observe, that the experiments made upon the nutri- 
tious qualities of different kinds of food, do not place potatoes 
so much lower than bread, as this calculation assumes; but 
even, if we supposed the difference to be only half as great as 
Mr Cobbett states, there is a very considerable advantage on the 
side of wheat. 

The advantage of using bread in preference to roots, is not, 
however, the only inference deduced from these statements ; 
that of families baking their own bread, follows equally from 
them, and from attending to the economy of this most useful 
process. It appears, that when wheat is selling for 7s. 6d. per 
bushel, the whole cost of a bushel of fine bread baked at home, 
_ or 13 quartern loaves and a half, is 8s. 4d.; for the same loaves 
the London baker charges about 14s. 8d., and the country 
baker about 13s. 4d.; being a saving on the transaction of 5s. 
in country, and 6s. in town—beside the inestimable benefit of 
always eating the purest and best bread; and allowing a shil- 
ling for heating the oven (or baking at a publick one) and half 
a bushel for the week’s consumption, the labourer may thus save 
about five guineas a year, the sixth part of his wages. The sav- 
ing is much greater, however ; because, if he bakes at home, he 
may use coarse bread, as equal parts of rye and wheat, or of rye, 
wheat and barley, which is extremely palatable, very whole- 
some, and as nutritious as any bread can be. For a variety of 
exhortations to baking, in language always plain, and often very 
striking, we must refer to the book; but we shall give the fol- 
lowing characteristick passage with which he concludes, after 
going through a minute description of the process, which we 
can confidently assure the reader will quite suffice to teach an 
one, hitherto ignorant of it—a remark applicable to all the di- 
rections contained in this little volume. 

‘ And, what is there, worthy of the name of plague, or trouble, in 
all this? Here is no dirt, no filth, no rubbish, no Jitter, no slop. 
And, pray, what can be pleasanter to behold? ‘Talk, indeed, of 
your pantomimes and gaudy shows; your processions and installa- 
tions and coronations! Give me, for a beautiful sight, a neat and 
smart woman, heating her oven and setting her bread! And, if the 
bustle do make the sign of labour glisten on her brow, where is the 
man that would not kiss that off, rather than lick the plaster from the 
cheek of a dutchess ? 

And, what is the result? Why, good, wholesome food, sufficient 
for a considerable family for a week, prepared in three or \four 
hours, To get this quantity of food, fit to be eaten, in the shape of 
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potatoes, how many fires; what a washing, what a boiling, what a 
peeling, what a sloping, and what a messing! The cottage ever- 
Jastingly in a litter ; the woman’s hands everlastingly wet and dirty ; 
the children grimed. up to the eyes with dust fixt on by the potatoe- 
starch, and ragged as colts, the poor mother’s time all being devoted 
to the. everlasting boilings of the pot! Can any man, who knows 
any thing of the labourer’s life, deny this?’ pp. 77, 78. 

We come now to the other fundamental proposition in favour 
of Beer. Our author does not argue so much for this beverage 
generally, as for it in preference to others, assuming that some 
must be used, We fear there are many parts of the country 
where the labourer seldom lifts his thoughts higher than water, 
unless it be towards a little milk. But there can be no doubt, 
that unless. his family be numerous, he should, at all times, be 
able, from his wages, with a strict economy, to partake of this 
liquor, which is not only, moderately used, highly conducive to 
his recreation, but also to his health and strength. Undoubted- 
ly however, the first step to obtain it, is rigid abstinence from 
all other liquors, an entire abandonment of spirits in every 
place, especially at the publick-house, an avoidance of that re~ 
eeptacle of riot, idleness, and extravagance, altogether, and in 
its quality of alehouse, as well as ginshop—and a prohibition, 
absolute and uncompromising, of tea. Against that herb, our 
author makes vigorous and successful war; and, in this too, we 
are wholly disposed to unite our forces with him. ‘To suppose 
that it is adapted to refresh or invigorate men for hard bodily 
labour is preposterous. We greatly question its efficacy in 
repairing any frame however delicate, alfier any kind of exer- 
tion, however refined; but to fancy it calculated for the relief 
of a ploughman, or a mower, or a reaper, is laughable. And 
yet, we grieve to think, that partly owing to the distresses of 
the bad times, which drove so many labourers to the use of 
stimulants,—which, for example, inoculated whole districts 
of manufacturers with a taste for opium,—partly owing to 
the pressure of taxes upon. malt, and the high prices, combin- 
ing tq. lower the quality of beer,—and partly, perhaps, to 
the influence of the women. in their families, a very con- 
siderable progress has been made of late years in substitut- 
ing fer good wholesome ale and small beer, the vilest com- 
pound that ever offended the senses and mocked the appetite, 
which passes under the name of tea, with hardly any preten- 
sions: to the character. That there is much nourishment in ale, 
and even in small beer, will not be denied; that the best tea 
has none, seems equally clear. What remains to recommend 
it, then, but a tendency to affect the nerves, which the,substi- 
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tutes for it actually in use among the poor certainly possess to a 
more pernicious degree? We venture to. assert, that when a la- 
bourer fancies himself refreshed with a mess of this stuff, sweeten- 
ed by the coarsest black sugar, and by azure blue milk, it is only 
the warmth of the water that soothes him for the moment, unless 
perhaps the sweetness may be palatable also. Mr Cobbett re- 
gards it as unwholesome. We do not go so far, unless indeed 
some of the deleterious herbs be used, which have often been 
proved to be employed in adulterating it; but that whatever 
tendency it may have to affect the nerves is bad, can hardly be 
denied. We only conceive that, with hard-working men, this 
must be counteracted. In every thing else that he urges a- 
gainst it, we entirely go along with him, and, among other mat- 
ters, in the following lively picture of its effects on the economy 
of a cottage. He is estimating the cost of the tea plan. 

‘ And now, as to its cost, compared with that of beer. I shalt 
make my comparison applicable to a year, or three hundred and 
sixty-five days. I shall suppose the tea to be only five shillings the 
pound; the sugar only seven pence; the milk only two pence # 
quart. The prices are at the very lowest. I shall suppose a teapot 
to cost a shilling, six cups and saucers two shillings and sixpence, and 
six pewter spoons eighteenpence. How to estimate the firing I 
hardly know; but certainly there must, in the course of the year, be 
two hundred fires made that would not be made, were it not for tea, 
drinking. Then comes the great article of all, the éime employed in, 
this tea-making affair. It is impossible to make a fire, boil water, 
make the tea, drink it, wash up the things, sweep up the fire place, 
and put all to rights again in a less space of time, upon an average,, 
than two hours. However, let us allow one hour; and here we have 
a woman occupied no less than three hundred and sixty-five hours in 
the year, or thirty whole days, at twelve hours in the day ; that is to 
say, one month out of the twelve in the year, besides the waste of the 
man’s time in hanging about waiting for the tea! Needs there any 
thing more to make us cease to wonder at seeing labourers’ children 
with dirty linen and holes in the heels of their stockings? Observe, 
too, that the time thus spent is, one half of it, the best time of the 
day. It is the top of the morning, which, in every calling of life, 
contains an hour worth two or three hours of the afternoon. By the 
time that the clattering tea tackle is out of the way, the morning is 
spoiled ; its prime is gone ; and any work that is to be done after- 
wards lags heavily along. If the mother has to go out to work,, the 
tea affair must all first be over. She comes into the field, in summer, 
time, when the sun has gone a third part of his course. She. has the 
heat of the day to encounter, instead of having her work done and 
being ready to return home at an early hour. Yet early she must 
g0, too; for there is the fire again to be made, the clattering tea 
tackle again to come forward ; and, even in the longest day she must 
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have candle light, which never ought to be seen in a cottage (except 
in case of illness) from March to September.’ pp. 13-15. 

His*‘whole caleulation is, that between eleven and twelve 
pounds a year are consumed by tea drinking; and he shows, 
that for between seven and eight pounds, the labourer may 
brew beer enough to drink two quarts a day in his family from 
October to March inclusive, three quarts in April and May, 
four quarts in'June and September, and five quarts in July and 
August. The cost of brewing utensils is not more than the 
savings in the first year. When the poor man does not brew, 
but trusts to the alehouse, he must first drink such stuff as the 
brewers chuse that the publican shall sell; next, he must pay 
all the cost and profit of the brewer; then he must pay that of 
the publican, including his license stamp; and, he must also 
pay nine or ten shillings a barrel beer duty, which is altogether 
saved ‘by brewing at home, it being one part of the just and 
humane policy of our law, that the rich, who almost alone are 
the private brewers at present, should pay no duty upon the ale 
consumed by themselves and their pampered domestics, or at least 
only the malt-tax of 20s, a quarter, while the poor, who buy from 
the’ publican or the common brewer, must pay both that and 
the beer duty, or about 50s. a quarter. But the remedy isin the 
hands of the poor man. He has only to brew himself, and he 
obtains, free from all but the malt-tax, good strong ale, or ex- 
cellent, palatable, refreshing small beer, with no considerable 
tronble, and at a most reasonable charge. We speak from 
what we know to have actually happened, when we say, that 
the directions for brewing, given in this little book, are such as 
to enable any person of ordinary understanding to do this. 
We know, that where brewing never succeeded before, and 
where there was no previous preparation from the habits of the 
people, as in the neighbourhood of great cities, the use of Mr 
Cobbett’s instructions has enabled mere novices to attain com- 
plete success from the first. 

It has been proposed in Parliament to throw open the retail 
trade jn beer as the only effectual means of improving the qua- 
lity of the liquor made by common brewers, and as equally 
conducive to the morals and comfort of the poor, by enabling 
them to buy beer without sending for it, or, as more frequently 
happens, going for it tothe alehouse. By the supreme wisdom 
of our law (notoriously the perfection of human reason), the 
power of keeping an alehouse is confined to certain individuals 
selected by the Justices, to whom this is a most valuable branch 
of patronage, very liable, we fear, to be abused for. political 
purposes. The pretext for this is the paternal care of the peo- 
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ple’s morals, endangered by the multiplication of publick houses, 
inasmuch (it is sagely held) as a man will drink more when 
there are four alehouses within his reach, than when there are 
only two,—and more, for a like reason, we suppose, when 
there are four glasses upon a given table, than when there 
are only two; for certainly, whatever qualities the tippler ma 

have, he is no more to be charged with ubiquity than vial 
having several mouths; and a man capable of being in only one 
place at once can hardly be expected to benefit by the ex- 
istence of several alehouses, more than a man endowed witli 
a single mouth can avail himself of several cups at a time. 
However, be the reasoning sound or laughable on which the 
licensing system is built, its professed object is to keep men 
from the ifehene. Then comes the other branch of the law in 
the glory of its wisdom; and because consistency is a natural 
adjunct of perfect reason, it drives the poor to the alehouse, 
whether they will or no, by providing, that none but publicans 
shall sell beer by retail; innocently assuming, no doubt, that 
the poor labourer having gone to the alehouse to fetch a pot of 
beer, will stand there a model of stoical self-denial, with averted 
head, demanding his modicum of liquor, throwing his pence 
across the threshold, which he can on no account cross, and 
suddenly hurry back from the cheerful blaze, the jovial sounds, 
the Herfamed atmosphere, which reign within, to consume his 
purchase in solitude, or under his own cottage roof. Why he 
should not be suffered to buy his pot of beer, as well as his loaf 
of bread, at a common shop, has never yet been explained. 
Indeed, not a shadow of a reason was urged against Mr 
Brougham’s bill, except that the brewers would be injured by 
it; not that it was ever pretended that the law, absurd as it is, 
ever gave them, or that any one ever dreamt of their having, a 
monopoly, but only that arrangements having been made by 
the law for one purpose, the brewers had contrived to engraft a 
kind of monopoly on those arrangements. Perhaps the legis- 
lature may not continue to sanction so enormous an oppression 
of the poor, and so great a grievance to the mimes > armersys 
who suffer severely from the restricted consumption of bar- 
ley, and the consequent impossibility of turning to that cul- 
ture much land now unprofitably employed in attempts to raise 
wheat. A great good will result from the change; but, in the 
mean time, the poor have the remedy in their own hands; let 
them brew, and they at once get good and chep beer, as far as 
the cost of the manufacture goes, and save three parts, in five 
of the tax, supposing no further redaction of it to be effected, 
An old and sensible farmer from Sussex, examined before the 
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Agricultural Committee, stated, that when he began business 
forty years ago, there was not a labourer’s family that did not 
brew their own beer; and now there is not one that does, unless 
by chance the malt be given them. 

We have thus shown how, for less than 8/. a year, a family 
may be well supplied with this most essential article; and as 
at the prices which make that easy, wages still amount to about 
311. a year for a single labourer ; and as for thirteen or fourteen 
pounds more he can provide abundance of excellent bread, by 
baking for himself, the residue of his earnings, with what his 
wife can do, and the eldest of his children and himself at extra 
hours, should not only furnish plain clothing, but a little ani- 
mal food to the whole family. The greater part of what re- 
mains of Mr Cobbett’s work, is devoted to pointing out various 
resources by which the labourer and his family may extend 
their little gains, and, by honest industry and moderate skill, a- 
greeably as well as usefully bestowed in hours of relaxation, 
both add to the fund from which their purchases are to be made, 
and supply them directly with meat of home growth. The most 
elaborate article is that on keeping cows; from whence he would 
make it appear, that, by a judicious planting of cabbages and 
turnips on a quarter of an acre, a cow may be kept. Into the 
details of this we cannot enter; but we fear that the calculations 
are run too near, when it is considered that the failure of any 
point involves the loss of the cow, and almost ruins the poor 
man. The advantage, however, is so great of accomplishing 
this object ; the direct benefit to the family, from the produce 
of the butter, and the use of the skim-milk, is so valuable; and 
the moral effect of having so material a property, are so preci- 
ous, that perhaps a sacrifice of part of the beer allotted, ex- 
cept in harvest time, might be well bestowed to obtain it. 

The keeping of Pigs is inferior in importance to no other 
Chapter of this work. Of course, he advises the cottager not 
to breed himself, because too much care and expense is required 
in breeding the sow and the young farrow; and until four 
months old, and in the spring, the pig cannot be said to be 
safe. At this age and time, then, he should be bought. But 
we purpose to give Mr Cobbet’s account of his treatment after- 
wards, as an exeellent sample of the very entertaining style in 
which the whole book is written, and which may well interest 
and amuse those who never dreamt of reducing any of its rules 
to practice. We may premise, that the last anecdote, and the 
sarcasms suggested by it, are wholly for the meridian of Ameri- 
ca. As far as regards the good Methodists of this island, we 
are persuaded they will join in the laugh at this piece of wag- 
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gery of the author, having really nothing themselves to fear 
from any application of it. 

‘ The cottager’s pig should be bought in the spring, or late in win- 
ter; and, being then four months old, he will be a year old before 
killing time ; for it should always be borne in mind, that this age is 
required in order to insure the greatest quantity of meat from a 
given quantity of food. If a hog be more than a year old, he is the 
better for it. The flesh is more solid and more nutritious than that 
of a young hog, much in the same degree that the mutton of a full- 
mouthed wether is better than that of a younger wether. The pork 
or bacon of young hogs, even if fatted on corn, is very apt to boil 
out, as they call it ; that is to say, come out of the pot smaller in bulk 
than it goes in. When you begin to fat, do it by degrees, especially 
in the case of hogs under a year old. If you feed high all at once, 
the hog is apt to surfeit, and then a great loss of food takes place. 
Peas, or barley-meal, is the food; the latter rather the best, and does 
the work quicker. Make him quite fat by all means. The last 
bushel, even if he sit as he eats, is the most profitable. If he can 
walk two hundred yards at a time, he is not well-fatted. Lean ba- 
con is the most wasteful thing that any family can use. In short, it 
is uneatable, except by drunkards, who want something to stimulate 
their sickly appetite. The man who cannot live on solid fat bacon, 
well fed and well cured, wants the sweet sauce of labour, or is fit for 
the hospital. But, then, it must be bacon, the effect of barley or 
peas (not beans) and not of whey, potatoes, or messes of any kind. 
It is frequently said, and I know that even farmers say it, that bacon, 
thus made, costs more than it is worth! Why do they take care to 
have it then? They know better. They know well, that it is the 
very cheapest they can have ; and they, who look at both ends and 
both sides of every cost, would as soon think of shooting their hogs 
as of fatting them on messes ; that is to say, for their own use, how- 
ever willing they might now-and-then be to regale the Londoners with 
a bit of potatoe-pork. 

* About Christmas, if the weather be coldish, is a good time to kill. 
If the weather be very mild, you may wait a little longer ; for the hog 
cannot be too fat. The day before killing, he should have no food. 
To kill a hog nicely is so much of a business, that it is better to pay 
a shilling for having it done, than to stab and hack and tear the car- 
cass about. I shall not speak of pork ; for I would by no means re- 
commend it. There are two ways of going to work to make bacon; 
in the one you take off the hair by scalding. This is the practice in 
most parts of England, and all over America. But the Hampshire 
way, and best way, is to burn the hair off: There is a great deal of 
difference in the consequences. The first method slackens the skin, 
opens all the pores of it, makes it loose and flabby, by drawing out 
the roots of the hair. The second tightens the skin in every part, 
contracts all the sinews and the T. in the skin, makes the flitch a 
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solider thing, and the skin a better protection to the meat. The 
taste of the meat is very different from that of a scalded hog; and to 
this chiefly it was that Hampshire bacon owed its reputation for ex- 
cellence. As the hair is to be burnt off, it must be dry, and care 
must be taken, that the hog be kept on dry litter of some sort, the 
day previous to killing. When killed, he is laid upon a narrow bed 
of straw, not wider than his carcass, and only two or three inches 
thick. He is then covered all over thinly with straw, to which, ac- 
cording as the wind may be, the fire is put at one end. As the straw 
burns, it burns the hair. It requires two or three coverings and 
burnings, and care is taken, that the skin be not, in any part, burnt 
or parched. When the hair is all burnt off close, the hog is scraped 
clean, but never touched with water. The upper side being finished, 
the hog is turned over, and the other side is treated in like manner. 
This work should always be done before day-light ; for, in the day- 
light, you cannot so nicely discover whether the hair be sufficiently 
burnt off. The light of the fire is weakened by that of the day. 
Besides, it makes the boys get up very early for once at any rate, and 
that is something ; for boys always like a bonfire. 

* The inwards are next taken out, and, if the wife be not a slattern, 
here, in the mere offal, in the mere garbage, there is food, and deli- 
cate food too, for a large family for a week ; and hogs-puddings for 
the children, and some for neighbours’ children who come to play 
with them ; for these things are by no means to be overlooked, seeing 
that they tend to the keeping alive of that affection in children for 
their parents, which later in life will be found absolutely necessary to 
give effect to wholesome precept, especially when opposed to the 
boisterous passions of youth. 

‘ The butcher, the next day, cuts the hog up; and then the house 
is filled with meat ! Souse, griskins, blade-bones, thigh-bones, spare- 
ribs, chines, belly-pieces, cheeks, all coming into use one after the 
other, and the last of the latter not before the end of about four or 
five weeks. But, about this time, it is more than possible, that the 
Methodist parson will pay you a visit. It is remarked in America, 
that these gentry are attracted by the squeaking of the pigs, as the 
fox is by the cackling of the hen. This may be slander; but I will 
tell you what I did know to happen. A good, honest, careful fellow, 
had a spare-rib, on which he intended to sup with his family, after a 
long and hard day’s work at coppicing. Home he came at dark with 
his two little boys, each with a nitch of wood that they had carried 
four miles, cheered with the thought of the repast that awaited them. 
In he went, found his wife, the Methodist parson, and a whole troop 
of the sisterhood, engaged in prayer, and on the table lay scattered 
the clean-polished bones of the spare-rib! Can any reasonable crea- 
ture believe, that, to save the soul, God requires us to give up the 
food necessary to sustain the body ! Did Saint Paul preach this! He, 
who, while he spread the Gospel abroad, worked himself, in order to 
“have to give to those who were unable to work? Upon what, then, do 
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these modern Saints, these Evangelical gentlemen, found their claim 
to live on the labour of others?’ pp. 148-153. 

The concluding chapter of the book is devoted to a variety 
of matters, each less important, indeed, than those already dis- 
cussed, but all of them deserving the utmost attention, because 
all enlarging the resources of the poor. These are the care of 
bees, geese, ducks, turkeys, and fowls; pigeons, rabbits, goats, 
and ewes; the making of rush-lights; the growing of mustard ; 
the management of dress, furniture and fuel; and an excellent 
receipt for making yeast. The rearing of some of the animals 
now enumerated, he says, may not be attended with much pro- 
fit, as of pigeons and rabbits; but they are pleasing from their 
beauty or their domestic manners, and are objects of delight to 
children, to whom they give early habits of fondness for ani- 
mals, and of setting a value on them, which he very wisely 
considers as most important. 

‘ A very considerable part of all the property of a nation consists 
of animals. Of course a proportionate part of the cares and labours 
of a people appertain to the breeding and bringing to perfection 
those animals; and, if you consult your experience, you will find, 
that a labourer is, gencrally speaking, of value in proportion as he is 
worthy of being intrusted with the care of animals. The most cace- 
less fellow cannot Aurt a hedge or ditch ; but, to trust him with the 
team, or the flock, is another matter. And, mind, for the man to be 
trust-worthy in this respect, the doy must have been in the hadit of 
being kind and considerate towards animals ; and nothing is so likely 
to give him that excellent habit as his seeing, from his very birth, 
animals taken great care of, and treated with great kindness by his 
parents, and now and then having a little thing to call his own.’ 

. 186. 

, Agreeing entirely in these sentiments, we must add that one 
other reason why we prize such early habits in children is, their 
tendency to soften and improve the character. Every thin 

that counteracts the harshness apt to be engendered by a bald 
life in the poorer classes, becomes of the greatest value, and 
should be cherished by the sagacious moralist all the more, 
because the legislator is so shamefully prone to neglect it, and, 
indeed, rather to combine with want and toil in extinguishing 
the softer feelings of our nature. It must not, however, be 
supposed, that no gain arises from even the humblest of these 
occupations; it is rather surprising to find them so valuable, 
even on the score of mere profit—thus, from four rabbits (three 
does and a buck), which really cost nothing to keep, there may 
be obtained 120 rabbits a year, or a dish of meat once in three 
days. A remark as sensible as those just cited, and on a sub- 
ject which our aythor always readily steps aside to inculcate, 
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here occurs. This, says he, is a much larger quantity of food 
than any man will get by spending half his time in the pursuit 
of wild animals, to say nothing of the toil, the tearing of clothes, 
and the danger of pursuing the latter. 

We close our account of the contents of this volume, by ex- 
tracting the receipt for yeast; with this view, that a diffusion of 
it May emancipate some persons from the thraldom of the com- 
mon brewer, always galling, and, with their new-fangled pre- 
tensions, becoming hardly bearable. Poor people who bake 
are very often, as we know, in country places, obliged to buy 
their beer instead of brewing, because they are refused yeast if 
they do not deal with the brewer, or his creature the publican. 
Yet the means of providing this article are so simple, that any 
one who can bake can at once supply herself with it for a year. 

* In Long Island they make yeast cakes. A parcel of these cakes 
is made once a year. That is often enough. And, when you bake, 
you take one of these cakes (or more, according to the bulk of the 
batch), and with them raise your bread. The very best bread I ever 
eat in my life was lightened with these cakes. 

* The materials for a good batch of cakes are as follows: $ ounces 
of good fresh Hops ; 34 pounds of Rye-Flour ; 7 pounds of Indian 
Corn Meal; and one Gallon of water—Rub the hops, so as to se- 
parate them. Put them into the water, which is to be boiling at the 
time. Let them boil half an hour. Then strain the liquor through 
a fine sieve into an earthen vessel. While the liquor is hot, put in 
the Rye-Flour ; stirring the liquor well, and quickly as the Rye-Flour 
goes into it. The day after, when it is working, put in the Indian- 
Meal, stirring it well as it goes in. Before the Indian-Meal be all 
in, the mess will be very stiff; and it will, in fact, be dough, very 
much of the consistence of the dough that bread is made of: —Take 
this dough ; knead it well, as you would for pie-crust. Roll it out 
with a rolling-pin, as you roll out pie-crust, to the thickness of about 
a third of an inch. When you have it (or a part of it at a time) 
rolled out, cut jt up into cakes with a tumbler-glass turned upside- 
down, or with somethipg else that will answer the same purpose. 
Take a clean board (a tin may be better), and put the cakes to dry in 
the sux. Turn them every day ; let them receive no wet ; and they 
will become as hard as ship biscuit, Put them in a bag, or box, and 
keep them in a place perfectly free from damp—When you bake, 
take two cakes, of the thickness above-mentioned, and about $ inches 
in diameter ; put them in hot water, over-night, having cracked them 
first. Let the vessel containing them stand near the fire-place all 
night. They will dissolve by the morning, and then you use them in 
setting your sponge (as it is called) precisely as you would use the 
yeast of beer.” pp. 201, 202. 

Note, that white pea-meal, or barley-meal, will do as well as 
Indian- meal. 
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We trust that none of our readers will think we have be- 
stowed too much space upon these topics. Let it be remember- 
ed, that after procuring raiment and shelter, almost the whole 
time and attention of the bulk of the people in every communi- 
ty, is of necessity devoted to the procuring sustenance, that 
their comfort depends exactly on the greater or less degree of 
abundance, and the better or worse quality in which this sus- 
tenance is obtained. Whatever therefore, by how little soever 
an addition, enables them to increase its quantity, and mend its 
composition, brings a solid improvement to their condition, and 
helps the great business of their whole lives. The points to 
which the book before us directs their attention, are of the great- 
er importance, because no cultivation of the economy recom- 
mended can be attended with the counteracting check which 
follows close behind so many other improvements in the labour 
of the poor, a fall of their wages. Whoever should teach the 
reaper to do his work in half the time, would at the same time 
teach the farmer to give him half the wages, nay, a general 
practice of working farm work two or three hours extra would 
not increase his hire, but he will receive as much wages if he 
industriously brews and bakes, and tends useful animals at by 
hours, as if he consumed these and his earnings together, at the 
alehouse. Nor do we even see, in their remote influence upon 
population, any risk from the utmost attention that can be be- 
stowed upon the cares and contrivances in question. On the 
contrary, the prudent, regular, and virtuous habits connected 
with them, are likely rather to restrain than to encourage im- 
provident connexions, 

Anxious, then, that the full benefit of such instructions should 
be communicated to the poor, we most earnestly exhort all per- 
sons in easy circumstances, who live in the country, and such as 
superintend the concerns of their poorer neighbours in towns, 
to diffuse the knowledge of the subject among the labouring 
classes. A present is better than a lecture; at least it makes a 
most excellent accompaniment to one. Let them distribute 
these little books ; and if one or two of the remarks on Metho- 
dists offend, or are likely to prevent the perusal from doing the 
good it ought, let them either draw their pen through those 
few lines, or tell the persons to whom they are giving the book, 
that Mr Cobbett has prejudices on that score, from some in- 
stances he has perhaps observed of hypocrisy; and, that they 
may pass on to the rest of the book. We could indeed wish 
Mr C. himself to remove this difficulty, and perhaps one or 
two more, of which a word presently. All the passages alluded 
to would not fill one page. 
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Our next hope is, that the affluent would bestow their boun- 
ty always in such a way as to improve the receivers more per- 
manently than too many at present think of doing. Clothing 
and medicine, distributed judiciously in the inclement season, is 
unexceptionable; when the poor are actually in want of food, 
no one can object to giving supplies of it. But of what real 
service is it (except to make a figure in newspaper paragraphs) 
for Lord this, or Squire that, to give so many fat beeves and 
barrels of strong ale to the cottagers of his villages, and so 
many messes that may be cooked into plumb-puddings, or 
mince pies? The money thus lavished in a single meal, per- 
haps an intemperate one, would be most usefully employed, 
and render the poor people a lasting service, if given in the 
form of baking, or brewing apparatus, or other household uten- 
sils, or of domestic animals provided at the proper season, 
Give a cottager’s family one or two hearty Christmas dinners 
of beef, pudding, and beer or spirits; they are none the better 
for it four and twenty hours after, only (which is certainly 
something) they have had the jollity of the day. But give 
them a pig, of a good kind and in the right season; you add 
to their comforts for perhaps half the year, lend them the sti- 
mulus of property to exertion and good conduct, ensure them 
many days jollity of a better kind, at the slaughtering, and 
probably put them in circumstances to want no similar gifi the 
next year, and to let your bounty go to some other quarter, 
where it may produce as good effects. ‘There is another easy way 
of benefiting the poor without any expense, which ought never to 
be lost sight of; they may be assisted in acquiring some of the 
knowledge and skill in domestic matters, by the example of 
their wealthier neighbours, A number of things in gardening, 
cookery, brewing, baking, rearing of animals, Xc. which can- 
not easily be taught by written instructions, may, in a very 
short time, be imparted by actually witnessing the operations in 
question. ; 

We consider it to be, also, highly expedient that lessons 
such ds those to which we have been adverting in this article, 
should be multiplied and extended. Mr Cobbett has done 
much good seryice; but much remains to be added; and we 
are not without hopes that he will himself carry his plan fur- 
ther. We shall shortly point out a few subjects of great im- 
portance. eoeee : on 2 
* Various little branches of industry, particularly spinning and 
knitting stockings, to be performed by the women who do not 
go afield, and even in the eyenings by those who do, as well 


as by children who are too young to work at all, and those who 
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are unable to work a full day’s work. Indeed we see nothing, 
except the ridicule of the thing, to prevent men from passing 
the long evenings of winter in these occupations, which neither 
fatigue the body nor mind. But one thing ought always to ac~ 
company such work; while the rest of the family are engaged, 
one should, by turns, read tothe workers. This is an arrange- 
ment practised in many towns with great success, and is appli- 
cable to every stationary trade not attended with noise. 

Cookery is an art of first-rate importance to the poor, both 
as regards the power of economizing food, and of bettering its 
flavour. Nor is any nation less beholden to its resources than 
ourselves. Only see from how little a bit of meat, and how 
small an addition of vegetables, a Frenchman will make a coms 
fortable and highly palatable dish, rendering every part of the 
bread, which forms the staple of his meal, savoury and agree- 
able. This is something at all times; in cold or wet weather, it 
is still more important; and it moreover enables the housewife 
to save many a piece of skin, gristle, and even meat, now 
wasted from want of skill. Some plain rules for such cookery, 
particularly for preparing what the French call a pot-au-feu, in 
which very slow boiling, or stewing on a small fire, is the prin- 
cipal matter, would be a most useful present to the poor; and 
a little practical lesson from a rich neighbour’s cook or kitchen- 
maid, would be here of great service. Agreeing with Mr Cob- 
bett, generally, as to the bad effects of vegetables, that is, of 
turning the labouring classes to a vegetable diet, and especially 
to one of potatoes, we conceive that the cultivation of a few 
7% peas, and pot-herbs, is an advantage, but that the most 

eneficial method by far of using them, and the most econo- 
mical, is in the way just now hinted at. 

The last point of this kind to which we shall advert is by far 
the most important, we mean the economy of Fuel. In all cold 
countries, but especially in those which are as wet as ours, full 
half the health, strength, and comfort of the poor, is involved im 
that word. We might say a good deal more; but to the ex- 
tent of half it dealy goes, Souniene only the looks, either 
for health or expression of cheerfulness, of the cottagers, tak- 
ing every age, in countries where coal is plentiful, and where 
they burn faggots, you would think they lived at least twice as 
well; and in fact so it is, though they may eat, and probably 
do, a good deal less; for warmth makes the meal go much furs 
ther, and renders the want of it far less pinching. In wet wea- 
ther, above all, and that is half the year, but especially in cold 
wet, which is above a third part of it, nothing can be more de, 
plorable than the lot of tabowres straitened in the means of 
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drying their clothes. Exercise may keep the body in tolerable 
heat; but the clothes, of which they have no change, can 
hardly ever be well dried for weeks at a time. And of the 
state of a cottage without fire, in a cold and long evening, no- 
thing more needs be said than Mr Cobbett has written in his re- 
marks on the necessity of providence in laying up fuel before 
the weather breaks. 

‘ Fire is a capital article, To have no fire, or a bad fire, to sit 
by, is a most dismal thing. In such a state, man and wife must be 
something out of the common way to be in good humour with each 
other, to say nothing of colds, and other ailments which are the na- 
tural consequence of such misery. If we suppose the great Creator 
to condescend to survey his works in detail, what object can be so 
pleasing to him as that of the labourer, after his return from the 
toils of a cold winter day, sitting with his wife and children round a 
cheerful fire, while the wind whistles in the chimney and the rain 
pelts the roof? But, of all God's creation, what is so miserable to 
behold.or to think of as a wretched, half-starved family, creeping to 
their nest of flocks or straw, there to lie shivering, till sent forth by 
the fear of absolutely expiring from want?’ p. 199, 

Now, some fuel must at all events be laid up by the cottager ; 
but we would fgin draw his attention, and that of persons who 
can instruct him, to the means of economizing it. We believe 
there is no cold country where so much is wasted, and so little 
contrivance is used in making it go far. Count Rumford’s im- 
provement, of contracting chimneys and throwing the fire for- 
ward into the room, has been of some service; but it is ex- 
tremely inadequate to meet the eyil. What we anxiously re- 
commend is the use of Stoves. Of the efficacy and economy of 
these no one can doubt, who has either seen them used, or re- 
flects upon their principle. All that is required is, that the 
windows and doors should be tight (and any thing that teaches 
so easy an improvement is of itself a benefit); and then the 
stove, being lighted twice a day, in the morning and evening, 
and the damper let down when the fire is quite burnt out, the 
apartment contains a body of heated air, so that every part of 
it is equally warm, eet of the stations near the fire being 
like a furnace, and those a few feet from it like a cellar, as 
must happen in cold weather, with the fire of an open chimney. 
In yery cold countries, the use of stoves is necessary, because 
our mode of heating rooms would haye no effect in subduing 
the rigour of the climate—and their un7versal adoption in such 
places is a complete answer to any objection from the diffi- 
culty or expense of erecting them, Double windows may there 
be required ; but we should think that here the heat might be 
retained with a single frame; though the great saving of fuel 
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would well repay the additional glass. To heat the stove in the 
morning might not always be necessary, unless when there were 
young children to remain in the house: but it might be lit at 
the dinner hour, and the dinner cooked at the same time; and 
another heating, but a much shorter one, before night-fall, 
would be sufficient to receive the labourer after his work, and 

* To warm him, late returned from field at eve.’ 

We have no manner of doubt that, if ingenious men turn 
their attention to this subject (and a more important one there 
is not), with a view of ascertaining the cheapest construction, 
combining an attention to the comfort of the room, the facility 
of a little simple cookery, and the convenience of drying clothes, 
a plan may be devised, perfectly suited to the climate as well as 
the habits of the people, and the adoption of which, in most 
parts of the country, but especially in those where coals abound 
not, will operate a greater change in the comforts of the poor 
than has been introduced within the memory of man. 

Another field, far too extensive to be here even glanced at, is 
opened, by reflecting how cruelly the folly and rapacity of many 
of our laws now press upon the poor. Some half dozen alterations 
might be easily made, without changing anything that can be 
called parts of the system, or injuring even any considerable por- 
tion of our golden deity, revenue, to which so many sacrifices 
are made;—alterations which would be felt as blessings in every 
cottage throughout the country. But we know this is forbidden 
ground. To change is acknowledging that things were not in 
a state of perfection before, and our rulers cannot bear to think 
of such condescension, We, therefore, are confining our atten- 
ion to improvements which may be urged by sensible persons, 
in easy circumstances, among their neighbours, without any aid 
from the Government or the Legislature. And we now close 
our suggestions with recommending the labouring classes to the 
more particular attention of literary men, who may well devote 
somewhat more of their time to instructing them in their duties, 
never forgetting their rights. Works of amusement let them 
have by all means; but we look also to what they, God be 
praised, have learnt to think more essential, the hard food of 
useful instruction. Many excellent works are too costly and 
too voluminous for the labouring man’s purse and time; man 
of them abound in matter abstruse to him, and which a little fa- 
miliar explanation would render intelligible and interesting. 
No man can be more worthily employed than by preparing 
cheap editions, or abridgments of these, accompanied with ex- 
planations and reflexions suited to the times we live in. Very 
far, indeed, from us, be the vile, pitiful cant, of excepting poli- 
ticks from these publications. On the contrary, we expressly 
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mean to say, that there is no one subject so important, even to 
the poorest man alive, after the wants of the returning day have 
been provided for. We trust, then, that the publications in 
question will very generally. be of a political caste; and that the 
commentaries upon the events and the wisdom of former times 
will always bear an immediate reference to the events and the 
wispom of the present day; never, for an instant, losing sight of 
the fundamental maxim of our Constitution, that the poor man 
has a right to make his voice heard in the management of pub- 
lic affairs, and to join in keeping a check over those who are 
intrusted with the national concerns. 

This last topic leads us, before concluding, to express our ree 
gret, that Mr Cobbett should have interspersed his excellent 
book with some remarks neither well founded, nor consistent 
with the general tone of it, in disparagement of education. He 
undervalues sending children to school, and holds, that the true 
education for a labourer’s child is to teach him to labour, steadi-« 
ly, carefully, skilfully,—to do as many useful things as pos- 
sible,—and to make industry, sobriety and cleanliness, habi- 
tual. Who can doubt this? But is it at all inconsistent with 
sending them to school, and, beside all those things which 
they may acquire by example, giving them the means of learn- 
ing a variety of other matters extremely useful to them, and 
improving both to their characters and understandings? In- 
deed, the best answer to such remarks (which the author does 
not, after all, dwell upon) is to remind him, that the very bene- 
fits to be derived from his own instructions, in the most practical 
details of a cottage’s economy, can only be reaped, by those he 
addresses, through the very acquirement of reading, which he is 
disparaging. 

Moreover, we have a word to say upon the old topic, so great 
a favourite with this writer, his invectives against Mr Malthus, 
founded entirely upon the misunderstanding of that virtuous 
and enlightened man’s principles. For, after all, Mr Cobbett 
is nowise at variance with him. His whole advice to the poor, 
is to preserve their independence, by industry, and economy, 
and skill; to buy nothing they cannot pay for; to live honest- 
ly, by their own means, and not thievishly upon others ; to trust 
to their own exertions, and not rely upon the parish dole. With 
these principles constantly inculcated to them, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, would he have them discard ali prudence, pro- 
vidence, independence of spirit, and honesty of dealing, in the 
most important transaction of their whole existence, and rush 
into a connexion, which at least doubles, and, probably, will 
increase five or six fold all their wants, without once consider- 
ing how those augmented demands are to be satisfied? Cer- 
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tainly not,—must be the answer. A man is still less justified in 
making an improvident marriage than an improvident bargain, 
because it is worse to have a family whom you cannot support 
than to contract a debt which you can with difficulty pay. But 
then, if Mr Cobbett admits this, he and Mr Malthus are agreed; 
for it is utterly untrue that Mr Malthus ever dreamt of any 
other voluntary checks to population, and no one who has read 
his works can fancy it. Nay, we think Mr Cobbett has gone a 
good deal further than Mr Malthus (though not at all further 
than is correctly true), in handling this subject; as where he 
says, that if a labouring man ‘ have more than four children, 
some of them ought to be doing something,’ p. 57. Mr Malthus 
never carried his anxiety as to children further than the marriage 
contract. He seems to have thought (as will certainly, in most 
cases, happen), that the marriage once made, children must come 
as they may. But Mr Cobbett seems to goa good way beyond 
this degree of providence and moral restraint ; otherwise, how is 
a labouring man to comply with the rule of having only four 
young children at once? Ifthe husband and wife live together, 
the chances are, that they will have six or seven before any one 
is capable of helping in any way. Does he then mean that 
they ought not to live together? This may be very right; it 
may be a rigorous derivation, for any thing we know, from the 
principle, carried to the extremity of its application. But let it 
be remarked, that the inference is not made by Mr Malthus, 
nor is any thing like such a check ever contemplated by him. 
Last of all, we do wish that Mr Cobbett would extend the 
usefulness of his books for the poor, by leaving out those flings 
at Methodists, to which we have already alluded—and which 
only tend to shut many a door against wholesome instruction, 
at which it would otherwise be sure of entering. We also differ 
with him wholly upon the utility of religious tracts distributed 
among the poor, always assuming, that these shall not be of the 
base or ludicrous kind, which some silly persons, and some de- 
signing ones, try to disseminate, and, making it one condition 
ot our approval, that other mental nourishment shall be freely 
administered also. We are by no means so bigotted as to re- 
quire, that he should tack portions of theological instruction to his 
Cottage Economy. But on his part we request a like concession ; 
and entreat him to avoid the disputed matters, both on Education, 
Methodism, and Tracts, and send out his lessons without a clog, 
which must obstruct their course. We heartily join with him in 
a pursuit which we firmly believe is calculated to better the con- 
dition of the people, to raise their character, and to increase 
their weight in the country ;—and we are truly desirous that so 
momentous a concern should experience no hinderance. 
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Art. VI. An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian 
Architecture ; with an Historical View of the Ikise and Pro- 
gress of the Art in Greece. By Grorcr, Ear or ABEn- 
DEEN, K. T. &c. London, Murray. 1822. 


[ is observed by Madame de Staél, * that Architecture is 

the only art which approaches, in its effects, to the works 
of Nature;’ and there are few, we believe, who have not at 
some period of their lives felt the truth of the observation. 
The cathedral of York, the dome of St Paul’s, or the interior 
of St Peter’s, are scarcely classed in our recollection with the 
glories of human creation ; and the impression which they pro- 
duce, is less akin to admiration of the talent of an artist, than 
to the awe and veneration which the traveller feels when he 
first enters the defiles of the Alps. 

It has often been a matter of regret to persons of taste in 
this country, that an art, so magnificent in its monuments, and 
so powerful in its effect, has been so little the object of popular 
cultivation; nor is it perhaps easy to understand, how a peo- 
ple so much alive to the grand and the beautiful in the other 
departments of taste, should so long have remained insensible 
to the attractions of one of its most interesting branches. 
Many causes have, doubtless, conspired to produce this effect ; 
but among these, the principal, we are persuaded, is to be 
found in the absence of any monuments of approved excellence 
to form the taste, and excite the admiration of the Public. 
And, in this respect, there is an important distinction, which 
is often overlooked, between architecture and the other depart- 
ments of art or literature. 

In poetry, painting, or sculpture, the great works of former 
times are in every body’s hands; and the public taste has long 
ago been formed on the study of those remains of ancient ge- 
nius, which still continue, notwithstanding the destruction of 
the people who gave them birth, to govern the imagination of 
succeeding ages. The poetry of Virgil, and the eloquence 
of Cicero, form the first objects to which the education of the 
young is directed ; the designs of Raphael and Correggio have 
been multiplied, by the art of engraving, to almost as great an 
extent as the classical authors; and casts at least, of the Apollo 
and the Venus, are familiar to every person who has paid the 
smallest attention to the beauty of the human form. It is on 
-the habitual study of these works that the public taste has been 
formed ; and the facility of engraving and printing has extend- 
ed our acquaintance with their excellences, almost as far as 
knowledge or education have extended in the world. 
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But with architecture, the case is widely different. Public 
edifices cannot be published and circulated with the same faci- 
lity as an edition of Virgil, or a print of Claude Lorrain. To 
copy or restore such monuments, requires an expenditure of 
capital, and an exertion of skill, almost as great as their ori- 
ginal construction. Nations must be far advanced in wealth 
and attainment before such costly undertakings can be attempt- 
ed. And if the superstition of an earlier age has produced 
structures of astonishing magnitude and genius, they are of a 
kind which, however venerable or imposing, are not calculated 
to have the same effect in chastening the public taste, with 
those which arose in that auspicious period when all the finer 
powers of the mind had attained their highest exaltation. It 
thus unfortunately happens, that architecture cannot share in 
the progress which the other fine arts are continually makin 
from the circulation and study of the works of antiquity; aa 
successive nations are often obliged to begin anew the career 
which their predecessors have run, and fall inevitably into the 
errors which they had learaed to avoid. 

The possibility of multiplying drawings or engravings of the 
edifices of antiquity, or of informing distant nations of their 
proportions and dimensions, has but little tendency to obviate 
this disadvantage. Experience has shown, that the best draw- 
ings convey no sort of conception of architectural grandeur, or 
of the means by which it is produced. ‘To those, indeed, who 
have seen the originals, such engravings are highly valuable, 
because they awaken and renew the impression which the edifices 
themselves have made; but to those who have not had this ad- 
vantage, they speak an unknown language. This is matter of 
common observation ; and there is no traveller who has return- 
ed from Greece or Italy; who will not confirm its truth. It is 
as impossible to convey a conception of the exterior of the Par- 
thenon, or the interior of St Peter’s, by the finest drawings ac- 
companied by the most accurate statement of their dimensions, 
- as to give the inhabitants of a level country, a true sense of 
the sublimity of the Alps, by exhibiting a drawing of the snowy 
peaks of Mont Blanc, and informing him of its altitude accord- 
ing to the latest trigonometrical observations. 

Even if drawings could convey a conception of the original 
structures, the taste for this art is so extremely limited, that it 
could have but little effect in obviating the disadvantage of their 
remote situation. ‘There is not one person in a hundred, who 
ever looks at a drawing, or if he does, is capable of derivin 
the smallest pleasure from the finest productions of that hienth 
of art. To be reduced to turn over a portfolio of engravings, 
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is proverbially spoken of as the most wretched of all occupa- 
tions in a drawing-room ; and it is no uncommon thing to see 
the productions of Claude, or Poussin, or Williams, abound- 
ing in all the riches of architectural ornament, passed over with- 
out the slightest indication of emotion, by persons of acknow- 
ledged taste in other respects. And yet the same individuals, 
who are utterly insensible to architectural excellence in this 
form, could not avoid acquiring a certain taste for its beauties, 
if they were the subject of habitual observation, in edifices at 
home, or obtruded upon their attention in the course of foreign 
travelling. 

Besides this, the architect is exposed to insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, if the cultivation of those around him has not kept 
pace with his own, and if they are incapable of feeling the 
beauty of the edifices on which his taste has been fennel. It 
is to no purpose that his own taste may have been improved 
by studying the ruins of Athens or Rome; unless the taste of 
Ais employers has undergone a similar amelioration, his genius 
will remain dormant, and his architectural drawings be suffered 
to lie in unnoticed obscurity in the recesses of his portfolio. The 
architect, it should always be remembered, cannot erect edi- 
fices as the poet writes verses, or the painter covers his canvass, 
without any external assistance. A great expenditure of capital 
is absolutely essential to the production of any considerable spe- 
cimen of his art:—and therefore, unless he can communicate 
his own enthusiasm to the wealthy, and unless a growing desire 
for architectural embellishments is sufficient to overcome the 
inherent principle of parsimony, or the interested views of in- 
dividuals, or the jealousy of public bodies, he will never have 
an opportunity of displaying his genius, or all his attempts will 
be thwarted by persons incapable of appreciating it. And un- 
fortunately the talents of no artist, how great soever, can effect 
such a revolution ; it can be brought about only by the continued 
observation of beautiful edifices, and the diffusion of a taste for 
the art, among all the well educated classes of the people. 

The states of antiquity lay so immediately in the vicinity of 
each other, that the progress of architecture was uninterrupted ; 
and thus people of each nation formed their taste by the study 
of the structures of those to whom they lay adjacent. The A- 
thenians, in particular, in raising the beautiful edifices which 
have so long been the admiration of the world, proceeded en- 
tirely upon the model of the buildings by which they were sur- 
rounded, and the Temple of Jupiter Panthellenicus in the Island 
of Aigina, which is said to have been built by AZacus before 
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the Trojan War, remains to this day to testify the species of e- 
difices on which their national taste was formed. The Ionic 
order, as its name denotes, arose in the wealthy regions of Asia 
Minor; and when the Athenians turned their attention to the 
embellishment of their city, they had, in their immediate vici- 
nity, edifices capable of pointing out the excellences of that 
beautiful style. The Romans formed their taste upon the ar- 
chitecture of the people whom they had subdued, and adopted 
all their orders from the Grecian structures. ‘Their early tem- 
ples were exactly similar to those of their masters in the art of 
design ; and when the national taste was formed upon that models 
they combined them, as real genius will, into different formsys 
and left the Colyseum and the baths of Dioclesian as monuments 
of the grandeur and originality of their conceptions, 

In modern times the restoration of taste first began around 
the edifices of antiquity. ‘ On the revival of the art in Italy,’ 
says Lord Aberdeen, ‘ during the fitteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the great architects who adorned that country natur- 
ally looked for instruction to the monuments with which they 
were surrounded,—the wrecks and fragments of Imperial 
Rome. ‘These were not only successfully imitated, but some- 
times even surpassed by the Italian artists; for Bramanti and 
Michael Angelo, Palladio and Bernini, designed and executed 
works which, although of unequal merit, may fairly challenge 
a comparison with the boasted productions of the Augustan 
age.’ Italy and France, accordingly, have reaped the full 
advantage of their local proximity to the monuments of former 
genius; and the character of their buildings evinces a decided 
superiority to the works of architects in other states. 

In the south of Europe, therefore, the progress of architec- 
ture has been uninterrupted, and each successive age has reaped 
the full benefit which the works of those which preceded it was 
fitted to confer. But the remoteness of their situation has de- 
prived the inhabitants of the north of Europe of this advantage ; 
and, while the revival of letters and the arts has developed the 
taste of the people of this country, in other respects, to a very 
great degree, their knowledge of architecture is yet in its infan- 
cy. In this city the most remarkable proofs of this deficiency 
were annually exhibited till a very recent period. The same 
age which was illustrated by the genius of Sir Walter Scott, and 
Campbell, and Dugald Stewart, witnessed the erection of Nel- 
son’s Monument and St George’s Church. 

The extraordinary improvement in the public taste, which 
has taken place since te peace of 1814 opened the Continent 
to so large a proportion of our population, evinces, in the most 
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unequivocal manner, the influence of the actual sight of fine 
models in training the mind to the perception of architee- 
tural beauty. That architecture is greatly more an object 
both of study and interest than it was ten years ago, is matter 
of common observation; and the most convincing proof of the 
extension of a taste for its excellences is to be found in the ra- 
pid increase and extensive circulation of engravings of the most 
interesting ruins on the Continent, which has taken place of 
late years. These engravings, however incapable of convey- 
ing an adequate idea of the originals to those who have never 
left this country, yet serve as an admirable auxiliary to the me- 
mory, in retaining the impression which they had produced on 
those who have had that advantage; and, accordingly, their 
sale is almost entirely confined to persons of that description. 

Nor is the improvement less gratifying in the style of the 
edifices, and the genius of the architects who have arisen dur- 
ing that period. The Churches of Marybone and St Pancras 
in London, notwithstanding some striking defects, are by far 
the finest buildings which have been raised in the metropolis 
since the days of Sir Christopher Wren. The new street in 
front of Carlton House, including the Quadrant, contains some 
most beautiful specimens of architecture, although the absurd 
rage for novelty has disfigured it by other structures of extra- 
ordinary deformity. The buildings which adjoin, and look into 
the Regent Park, are the most chaste and elegant examples of 
the application of the Grecian architecture to private edifices, 
which the metropolis can boast. Nor is the improvement less 
conspicuous in our own capital, where the vicinity of freestone 
quarries of uncommon beauty, and the advantages of an un- 
rivalled situation, have excited a very strong desire for archi- 
tectural embellishment. It is hardly possible to believe that 
Waterloo Place, the Royal Terrace, Leopold Place, and the 
Melville Monument, have been erected in the same age which 
witnessed the building of Lord Nelson’s Monument on the 
Calton Hill, or the recent edifices in the Parliament Square. 
The remarkable start which the genius as well as taste of our 
architects has taken since the public attention was drawn to 
this art, affords a striking proof of the influence of popular en- 
couragement in fostering the conceptions of native genius, and 
illustrates the hopelessness of expecting that our artists will ever 
attain to excellence, when the taste of the people does not keep 
pace with their exertions. 

But the causes which have recently given so remarkable a 
stimulus to architectural exertion are temporary in their nature. 
It is impossible to expect that the Continent will always be 
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open to our youth, or that the public attention can be perma- 
nently directed to the arts of peace, with the interest which is 
so remarkable at this time. Other wars may arise which will 
shut us out from the south of Europe; the interest of politics 
may again withdraw the national attention from the fine arts ; 
or the war of extermination, of which Greece is now the thea- 
tre, may utterly destroy those monuments which have so long 
survived to direct or improve the world. From the present 
aspect of affairs on the Continent, there seems every reason to 
apprehend, that one or both of these effects may very soon take 
place. These circumstances render it the more desirable, that 
some steps should be taken to jr in this Island the fleeting per- 
ception of architectural beauty which is now prevalent, and, if 
possible, render our people independent of foreign travelling, 
or of the borrowed aid of foreign edifices. 

Lord Aberdeen, like all other travellers of taste, speaks in 
the highest terms of the impression produced by the unrivalled 
edifices of ancient Greece; and contrasts the pure and faultless 
taste by which they are distinguished, with the ephemeral pro- 
ductions which in modern times have arisen, in the vain at- 
tempt to improve upon their proportions. 

‘ If we seek for the manifestation of pure taste in the monuments 
that surround us, our search will but too often prove fruitless. We 
must turn our eyes towards those regions, 

Where, on the Egean shore, a city stands, 

Built nobly ! 
Here,—it has been little understood, for it has been rarely felt; its 
country is Greece,—its throne, the acropolis of Athens. 

‘ By a person writing on the subject of architecture, the name of 
Athens can scarcely be pronounced without emotion; and, in the 
mind of one who has had the good fortune to examine at leisure its 
glorious remains, impressions are revived, which time and distance 
can never obliterate. It is difficult to resist the desire of fondly 
dwelling on the description of monuments, to the beauty of which, 
although they have been long well known, and accurately described, 
we feel that no language can do full justice. But, as it is not the 
purpose of this Inquiry to give those practical or detailed instruc- 
tions in the art, which may be so much better obtained from other 
sources, I will only observe in this place, what it is of consequence to 
keep in view, because no descriptions or representations, however 
accurate, can give adequate notions of the effect of the originals, 
that, notwithstanding the lapse of ages, the injuries of barbarism, 
and of fanatical violence, Athens still presents to the student the 
most faultless models of ornamental architecture; and is still, there- 
fore, the best school for the acquisition of the highest attributes of 
his art.’ pp. 35, 36. ; 
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Speaking of the numerous attempts at novelty, which have 
been made in modern times, he observes, 

‘ It may be observed in general, that few of those numerous 
changes of taste which an insatiable desire of novelty, or the caprice 
of fashion, may have sanctioned for a time, have been ultimately suc- 
cessful ; for these ephemeral productions, however warmly support- 
ed, have been found successively to vanish before the steady and 
permanent attractions of Grecian beauty ; and we shall probably feel 
disposed to admit, that the ornamental details of the standard models 
of antiquity, combined and modified by discretion and judgment, ap- 
pear to offer a sufficient variety for the exercise of invention and ge» 
nius in this province of the art.’ p. 30. 

And compating these with the remains of Grecian architec 
ture, he observes, 

* The precious remains of Grecian art were long neglected ; and 
the most beautiful were, in truth, nearly inaccessible to the Christian 
world. It is almost in our own time that obstacles, formerly insur- 
mountable, have been first vanquished ; and that the treasures of art, 
still unfortunately in the custody of ignorance and barbarism, have 
not only been visited, but have been accurately measured and de- 
lineated. Henceforth, therefore, these exquisite remains should form 
the chief study of the architect who aspires to permanent reputation ; 
other modes are transitory and uncertain, but the essential qualities 
of Grecian excellence, as they are founded on reason, and are con- 
sistent with fitness and propriety, will ever continue to deserve his 
first care.’ pp. 215, 216. 

A sense of the truth and justice of these observations has 
produced a very general desire, in both ends of the Island, to 
restore some one of the great models of antiquity in this country, 
in a situation where it might be universally accessible, and have 
its due weight in the improvement of the public taste. Such 
an opportunity lately presented itself, in consequence of the 
subscription formed for the erection of a Nationa, Monvu- 
MENT at Edinburgh; and it has been eagerly embraced by a 
number of persons interested in the. progress of art in this 
country. The design of these gentlemen is to restore the Par- 
thenon of Athens on the Calton Hill; and, as the project has 
not only been much canvassed in both ends of the Island, but 
made the subject of an application for Parliamentary assistance, 
and as it is fraught with such important consequences as to be 
a matter of national interest, we trust we shall be forgiven for 
introducing a few observations on the reasons which have led 
to its adoption, and the consequences which it is likely to 
produce. 

These Reasons are chiefly the following. 

The subscribers in Edinburgh have a limited sum only at 
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their disposal. Forty thousand pounds is the utmost which, 
by the greatest exertions, they can hope to realize. With so 
small a sum it is in vain to aim at distinction in any of the or- 
dinary styles of architecture. If the Gothic be adopted, the 
unapproachable grandeur of the English cathedrals will sink 
their edifice at once into insignificance and contempt. If the 
Corinthian or Ionic style be selected, and a church in the mo 
dern form be made the model of the edifice, the splendour of 
St Peter’s or St Paul’s will entirely obscure the structure in 
this metropolis; and it will be the boast of the Italians, that 
eyery provincial town in their country contains more costly struc- 
tures than the National Monument of Scotland. But the Par- 
thenon could be restored on the Calton Hill for 40,000/. By 
adopting the Doric temple, therefore, and by that measure 
alone, is it in the power of the Subscribers to compensate the 
disadvantages of a narrow kingdom and a barren soil; and, by 
placing the ‘Temple of Athens on the Acropolis of Edinburgh, 
to confer a distinction on this city which no southern capital 
can boast, though adorned by the riches of kingdoms ten times 
our superiors in extent, population, and resources. 

Edinburgh presents, in the most remarkable manner, the 
means of carrying this project into execution. The freestone 
in its vicinity is equal, in texture and durability, to the marble 
of Pentelicus, of which the Parthenon was formed; and the ex- 
pense of erecting such an edifice would nat, in consequence, be 
one-tenth of what would be incurred in London. Alone, of all 
the European capitals, this city contains a rocky eminence, 
precisely similar to that on which the Parthenon stands; and 
offers a finer situation for the display of the peculiar beauties 
of the Grecian temple, than even the Acropolis, which its able 
authors selected as peculiarly adapted for that purpose. 

By erecting the Parthenon on the Calton Hill, and faithfully 
adhering to the architecture of the original, it is quite certain 
that a splendid edifice will be produced. The original hag 
stood the test of public admiration for aboye 2000 years, and 
is still regarded as unique, both in the grandeur of its conce 
tion, and the delicacy of its execution. The great skill of the 
stone-masons in this city, and the success with which they have 
recently imitated the most delicate carving, both in the Grecian 
and the Gothic style, furnish the best ground for hoping that 
they will be stinally fortunate in carrying this design into exe- 
cution, and that the restoration of the Grecian edifice could 
never have been attempted, in modern times, in more favour- 
able circumstances. But any original design is subject to un- 
certainty in its effect; and, without undervaluing the genius of 
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modern artists, it may well be doubted whether any new struc- 
ture is likely to equal the effect of the work of Phidias. It is 
no doubt possil/e that an original design, more beautiful than 
the Parthenon, may be formed; just as it is possible that a 
more beautiful poem than the Georgics, or a finer statue than the 
Apollo, may be produced. But the chances are certainly very 
much against the occurrence of such an event. It is hardly to 
be expected that we can at once succeed in eclipsing a struc- 
ture which all the genius of man, for the last two thousand 
years, has sought in vain to rival. At any rate, in the forma- 
tion of a public monument which is to survive for centuries, it 
is absurd to incur the risk of chance, when certainty-is in our 
hands. No prudent man in private life would refuse 20,000/., 
in order to take a lottery ticket which would give him a chance 
for the 20,0001. prize. . 

By adopting this design, the Committee conceive that they 
are conferring a lasting obligation upon the Fine Arts. The 
people in this Island are beginning only to acquire a taste for 
the beauties of architecture; for although many men of the 
greatest genius have existed amongst us, and adorned the coun- 
try with their works, the popular mind has hitherto been too 
much occupied with objects of political interest to pay much 
attention to these productions. A taste for architectural beau- 
ty was, previous to the peace of 1814, confined almost entirely 
to artists and travellers; and although the extraordinary in- 
crease of the latter class, since that period, has augmented to a 
very great degree the number of persons who take an interest 
in, and are qualified to judge on, these subjects, yet this only 
demonstrates the more clearly the influence of the remains of 
ancient art in forming such a taste; and furnishes the strong- 
est reason for restoring, in these northern regions, a relic 
of antiquity, which is not only too far removed to have any 
shlterial influence on the public taste in this part of the world, 
but, from its peculiar situation on the citadel of Athens, and on 
a military position of much importance, is exposed to the most 
imminent hazard of destruction from the wars of which that 
country is now the theatre. By doing so, the Committee con- 
ceive that they are giving the greatest impulse to the National 
Genius, and are laying the surest foundation of our own future 
eminence in the arts of original design; conferring thereby the 
same important benefit upon the people of this country, which 
the possession of the remains of antiquity has so long afford- 
ed to the inhabitants of modern Italy; and giving our archi- 
tects the same means of making rapid progress in original de- 
sign which the Italian artists obtained from the ruins with, 
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which their country was adorned, and which Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo derived from the study of the Grecian sculp- 
ture. 

These reasons become more weighty, when it is recollected, 
that, of every other species of architecture, great and splendid 
examples are already to be found in this Island, while of the 
Doric temple alone no model yet exists to form the taste of our 
people, or rouse the emulation of our architects. This renders 
it the more desirable, that the present opportunity, never likely 
to recur, should not be lost, of realizing in this Island the most 
perfect model of that style which the world has yet seen, and 
of spreading over our whole a that warm perception of its 
beauty, which has hitherto been confined to artists who have 
studied its proportions, or travellers who have explored its re- 
mains. 

The edifices with which the Calton Hill is surrounded, are in 
the same style of architecture as the Temple which it is now proe 
posed to place on its summit ; and consequently, no injury to the 
unity of the general effect is to be apprehended from the adop- 
tion of such a measure. The palace of Holyrood-house, the 
dome of St George’s, the Melville monument, the University, 
St Andrew’s church, the Register house, and the Observatory, 
which form the leading objects in looking from this eminence, 
are all in the Grecian style. The approach to the proposed 
site of the Monument through Waterloo Place, is adorned by 
colonnades of remarkable beauty, copied from the temple of 
Erychtheus at Athens; and the new streets which are build- 
ing on the northern and eastern sides of the Hill, are enriched 
by Doric columns of the finest proportions, and exhibit per- 
haps the most beautiful fronts in the Grecian style of which the 
Island can boast. The new and beautiful edifice about to be 
raised on the Mound for the public societies, is in the same or- 
der; and the traveller, returning from Sicily or Athens, is asto- 
nished to find the genuine Grecian architecture revived with a 
degree of spirit and fidelity in this metropolis, of which no o- 
ther city in the empire can boast. Nor is it difficult to foresee 
that this order will continue to be the prevailing style in future 
times; the enormous expense of Gothic ornament rendering 
buildings of that description too costly for our age, when the 
church has no longer the wealth of provinces at its command. 
What, then, can be more appropriate than, in the centre of a 
city which already bears the Grecian character, to place the 
most superb monumental edifice of which ancient Greece can 
boast ? 

Lastly, There seems something in the Doric temple, in a pe- 
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culiar manner, becoming a monument of martial glory. Every 
other species of architecture has been appropriated, by the ne- 
cessities or the luxury of men, to some particular purpose, and 
is associated, in our minds, with its peculiar destination. The 
lofty aisles, and fretted roof, and graceful pinnacles of the Gothic, 
recal the recollection of the piety of feudal times; and the feel- 
ings of religion rush unbidden into the mind, when we enter 
an edifice of that sacred description. The riches of the Corin- 
thian, or the elegance of the Ionic order, have been applied to 
the pomp of metropolitan magnificence; and the Facade of the 
Louvre, the Piazza St Marco, or the interior of St Peter’s, re- 
cur to the recollection as examples of the proper destination of 
buildings of that character. But the Doric temple has hitherto 
been applied, in modern Europe, to no purpose of utility; we 
have no religious ideas connected with its establishment ; and its 
form is associated with no other recollections, but the animating 
remembrance, that it was the National Monument which the 
Athenian people raised to the protecting goddess of the re- 
public, on the glorious termination of the Persian war. What 
other style is there so befitting a structure, which is to record 
the heroism of modern times? or what associations can so well 
accord with the Monument, which is to animate our descend- 
ants to emulate the deeds of their forefathers, as the recollec- 
tion, that the same form warmed the patriotism of the Athenian 
people, and that to its shrine her orators turned, when they 
wished to rouse the citizens to a spirit worthy of their ancient 
renown ? 

Every other species of architecture, excepting the triumphal 
arch, is applied by daily use to some purpose of domestic life ; 
and its beauty is connected in our minds with the utility which 
we experience from its adoption. But, to use the words of a 
late publication, ‘ The Grecian temple has no such destination. 
¢ It admits of no habitable interior—we are not required to en- 
* ter into the fane—it is a monument which we are to contemplate 
¢ from without ; and which appears in its pride, when considered 
¢ as part of the surrounding landscape.’* Can any description 
accord more completely with the particular destination of a 
monument, which the spectator is § not intended to enter,’ 
and which is meant to be * seen in its pride, as part of the sur- 
rounding landscape ?’ 

Such are some of the reasons which, in Edinburgh, have de- 
cided almost all those who feel interested in the progress of 
art, or the embellishment of their metropolis, in favour of 





* Quarterly Review, No, 54, p. $12. 
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the adoption of this design, and given birth to so ardent a de- 
sire for its accomplishment. The opinion, however, of the men 
of taste in London, is well worthy of attention ; and it is there- 
fore necessary to bestow some consideration on the reasons 
which are advanced in the publication just quoted on the other 
side. 

The argument which is most commonly urged against the re- 
storation of the Parthenon, is, that it is degrading to copy the ar- 
chitecture of another people. It is both humiliating to our 
artists, it is said, and injurious to the progress of art, to imi- 
tate what has been lees done. The Romans never copied ; 
but, borrowing merely the general forms of the Grecian archi- 
tecture, moulded them into different combinations, which gave 
a different character to their style of building. Such also should 
be the course which we should adopt. 

This very plausible argument proceeds upon an inattention 
to the successive steps by which excellence in the fine arts is at- 
tained, and a mistaken conception of the height to which we 
have already ascended in our taste or knowledge of architec- 
ture. It is quite true that the Romans did not copy the Gre- 
cian temples; and that the modern Italians have not thought of 
attempting a restoration of the Colyseum, or the Pantheon. 
But it is to be recollected, that the originals were within their 
reach, and had already exercised their salutary influence on the 
public taste. The ancient Romans had only to go to Pestum, 
Agrigentum, or Syracuse, to behold the finest Grecian temples; 
and their warlike youth, in the course of the military expedi- 
tions to which all the citizens were liable, had perpetually in 
their Eastern dominions, the Grecian edifices placed before 
their eyes. Michael Angelo, Poussin, and Claude Lorrain, 
lived amidst the ruins of ancient Rome, and formed their taste 
from their earliest youth, upon the Aabditual contemplation of 
these monuments. For them to have copied these buildings, 
with a view to the restoration of the public taste, would have 
been as absurd as for us to copy York or Lincoln Cathedrals, 
in order to revive an admiration for the Gothic architecture. 

But is there no difference between the situation of a people, 
who, like the ancient Romans and modern Italians, had the 
great models of antiquity continually before their eyes, and that 
of a people, who, like the inhabitants of this Island, have no 
models in the Doric style, either to form their taste, or guide 
their exertions, and who have no means of reaching the remains 
of that order which exist, but by a journey of many thousand 
miles? Of the influence of the study of ancient excellence in 
improving the taste, both of architects and the people, no one 
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acquainted with the subject can entertain the smallest doubt; 
und it is stated in the strongest terms by the author, whose ob- 
servations have just been mentioned. ‘ Amidst the ruins of 
* Rome, the great Italian architects formed their taste. They 
* studied the relics of ancient grandeur, with all the diligence of 
* enthusiasm ; they measured the proportions, and drew the de- 
* tails, and modelled the members. But when their artists were 
* employed by the piety or magnificence of the age, they never 
‘ restored the examples by which they were surrounded, and 
‘which were the objects of their habitual study. The archi- 
* tects did not linger in contemplation of their predecessors ; for- 
* mer generations had advanced, and they proceeded, ’ * 

Now, such being the influence of the remains of antiquity in 
guiding the inventions, and chastening the taste of modern ar- 
lists, is there no advantage in putting our architects in this par- 
ticular on a@ level with those of Italy, and compensating, in some 
degree, by the restoration of the finest monument of ancient 
genius, the local disadvantages with which a residence in this 
remote part of the world is necessarily attended? By doing 
this, we are not precluding the development of modern inven- 
tion; we are, on the contrary, laying the surest foundation for 
it, by bringing our artists to the point from which the Italian 
artists took their departure. When this is done, the inventive 
genius of the two nations will be able to commence their career 
with equal advantages. ‘Till it is attempted, we can hardly hope 
that we shall overtake them in the race. 

Suppose, that instead of possessing the Colyseum and the 
Pantheon within their walls, and having made their proportions 
the continual subject of their study, the Roman artists had been 
obliged to travel into the interior of Asia to visit their ruins, 
and that this journey, from the expense with which it was at- 
tended, had been within the reach only of a few of the most 
opulent and adventurous of their nobility; can there be the 
slightest doubt that the fine arts in that city would have been 
greatly indebted to any Roman Pontiff who restored those 
beautiful monuments in his own dominions? And yet this 
benefit is seriously made a matter of doubt, when the .restora- 
tion of the Parthenon is proposed in a part of the world, where 
the remains of ancient genius are placed at the distance of two 
thousand miles, 

The greatest exertions of original genius, both in literature 
and arts, by which modern Europe has been distinguished, 
have been made in an age when the worth of ancient times 
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was thoroughly understood. The age of Tasso and Machiavel 
followed the restoration of letters in Italy. If we compare their 
writings with those which preceded that great event, the differ- 
ence appears almost incalculable. It was in the study of Gre- 
cian and Roman eloquence, that Milton trained himself to 
those sublime conceptions, which have immortalized his name. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, gave but slight indications of 
original genius, till their powers were awakened, and their taste 
refined by the study of the Grecian sculpture. Statuary, in 
inodern times, has nowhere been cultivated with such success as 
at Rome, amidst the works of former ages; and Chantry has 
declared, that the arrival of the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum, is to be regarded as an era in the progress of art in 
this country. Architecture has attained its greatest perfection 
in France and Italy, where the study of the remains of anti- 
quity which those countries contain, has had so powerful an in- 
Beane on the public taste. Those who doubt the influence of 
the restoration of the Parthenon, in improving the efforts of 
original genius in this country, reason in opposition not only to 
the experience of past times, in all the other departments of 
literature and art, but to all that we know of the causes to 
which the improvement of architecture itself has been owing. 

It is no answer to this to say, that drawings and prints of 
these edifices are open to all the world; and that an architect 
may study the proportions of the Parthenon as well in Stuart’s 
Athens, as on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh. An acquaint- 
ance with drawings is limited to a small number, even in the 
most polished classes of society, and to the middling and lower 
orders is almost unknown ; whereas, public edifices are seen by 
all the world, and obtrude themselves on the attention of the 
most inconsiderate. There are few persons who return from 
Greece or Italy, without a considerable taste for architectural 
beauty ; but during the war, when travelling was impossible, 
the existence of Stuart’s Athens and Piranesi’s Rome, produced 
no such effect. Our architects during the war, had these ad- 
mirable engravings constantly at their command; but how 
wretched were their conceptions before the peace had afforded 
them the means of studying the originals! The extraordinary 
improvement which both the style of our buildings, and the 
taste of our people have received, since the edifices of France 
and Italy were laid open to so large a proportion of the coun- 
try, demonstrates the superior efficacy of actual observation, to 
the study of prints, in improving the public taste for architec- 
tural beauty. The engravings never become an object of interest 
till the originals have been seen. 
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The recent attempts to introduce a new order of architecture 
in this Island, demonstrate, that we have not as yet arrived at 
the point, where the study of ancient models can be dispensed 
with. In the new street in front of Carlton House, every thing 
which is formed on the model of the antique is beautiful; every 
thing in which novelty has been attempted, is a deformity. It 
is evident, that more than one generation must pass away, be- 
fore architecture is so thoroughly understood as to admit of the 
former landmarks being disregarded. 

It is next said, that though the Grecian temple appeared to 
the greatest advantage under the bright sun and in the dry cli- 
mate of Attica, yet that a very different effect may be antici- 
pated if it is transplanted into a northern region. That every 
nation has a style of architecture suited to its character, habits, 
and situation; and that it is absurd for us to place a Grecian 
temple on the Calton Hill, as it would be for the Greeks to 
place a Gothic cathedral on the Acropolis. 

It has been already observed, that it is utterly impossible to 
erect a Gothic monument, because the enormous expense at- 
tending its ornaments renders it hopeless, with the limited funds 
which are at the disposal of the Committee, to attain even to 
mediocrity in that style. ‘Till the Committee are possessed of 
the wealth which raised Fonthill or Yorkminster, they must re- 
linquish alt thoughts of a monument of that description. 

But besides this, it is a total mistake to imagine, that Edin- 
burgh is a Gothic town, or that it still retains the feudal cha- 
tacter which it once bore. That character has totally changed 
since Scotland became a part of the United Kingdom; and the 
same revolution in its laws and government, which levelled the 
pride of its feudal nobility, has changed the aspect of its metro- 
polis. Those who make this observation have fallen into 
the same error in this particular, which is so common to Eng- 
lish travellers, who, considering Scotland always as the country 
of romance, expect to see Highland bonnets and the Highland 
tartan on every peasant they meet. Sir W. Scott’s beautiful 
description of Edinburgh, as seen by Lord Marmion from 
Blackford Hill, has been quoted; and it has been asked how, 

while the *‘ huge Castle holds its state’ any other species of edi- 
fice can accord with the scene? But if they who make this ob- 
servation would read a few pages farther, they would find the 
same poet’s description of Edinburgh in its present garb, and 
the features which he there pourtrays, are as much in unison, as 
its former appedtance was at variance, with the character of the 
Dorie temple. , 

F Sterp then, and steel-girt was thy brow, 

Dun-Edir! O, Aow altered now, 
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Restoration of the Parthenon: 


When safe amid thy mountain court, 
Thou sit’st like empress at her sport ; 
And liberal unconfined and free, 

Flinging thy white arms to the sea, 

For thy dark cloud, with umbered lower, 
That hung o’er cliff and lake and tower, 
Thou gleamst against the western ray, 
Ten thousand lines of brighter day. 


The long lines of light which are here so beautifully describ- 
ed, accord perfectly with the features of the Grecian edifice. 
Nor is it possible to imagine a more appropriate as well as 
beautiful ornament to our metropolis, than the pillars of the 
Athenian temple, rising above the bright lines of building 
which are placed round its base, and glittering in the rays of 
the setting sun. 

In looking from the Calton Hill, there is not a single ancient 
Gothic structure to be seen except the High Church, and the 
ruins of Holyroodhouse Chapel; while all the modern struc- 
tures, with the exception of the two Episcopal Chapels, are Gre- 
cian. To hold, that these insulated edifices should chain the ar- 
chitecture of this metropolis for ever to the Gothic style, is to de- 
bar men from all variety or improvement in their designs. If this 
argument be well founded, Sir Christopher Wren committed a 
grievous error in fixing on the Grecian order for the matchless 
dome of St Paul’s, because the pinnacles of Westminster Abbey 
existed to remind the spectator of the Gothic origin of the Eng- 
lish nation; and the Facade of the Louvre, is to be regarded 
as a deformity to Paris, Lcetiiel the towers of Notre Dame are 
associated with the chivalrous days of the French monarchy ; 
and Palladio did wrong in adorning the Piazza St Marco with 
the riches of the Grecian entablatures, because the church of. 
St Mark rises in barbaric magnificence at the eastern extremity 
of the square. 

The belief that a Grecian temple cannot look beautiful, but in 
the climate and under the sun of Attica, is a total mistake. The 
clear atmosphere which prevails during the frosts of winter, or in 
the autumnal months, in Scotland, is as favourable to the display 
of architectural splendour, as the warm atmosphere of Greece. 
The Melville Monument in St Andrew’s Square, appears no- 
ways inferior to the original in the Roman capital. The grey 
and time-worn temples of Pestum are, perhaps, more sub- 
lime than the Grecian structures which still retain the bright- 
ness and lustre by which they were originally characterized. 
Of all the edifices which the genius of man ever conceived, the 
Doric Temple is most independent of the adventitious advan- 
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tages of light and shade, and rests most securely on the intrin- 
sic grandeur and solidity of its construction. 

To say, that every people have an architecture of their own, 
and that the Gothic is irretrievably fixed down upon this Island, 
is a position unwarranted either by reason or authority. A 
nation is not bound to adhere to barbarous manners, because 
their ancestors were barbarous; nor is the character of 
their literature to be fixed by the productions of its earliest 
writers. It is by its works in the period of its meridian 
splendour, that the opinion of posterity is formed. The bow 
was once the national weapon of England, and to the skill with 
which it was used, our greatest victories have been owing; but 
that is no reason why it should be adhered to as the means of 
national defence after fire-arms have been introduced. If we 
must make something peculiar in the National Monument, let it 
be the peculiarity which distinguishes the period when archi- 
tecture and the other fine arts have attained to their highest 
perfection, and not the period of their infancy. But the feu- 
dal and castellated forms arose during an age of ignorance 
and civil dissension. To compel us to continue that style 
as the national architecture, would be as absurd as to consider 
Chaucer as the standard of English literature, or Duns Scotus 
as the perfection of Scotch eloquence. We do not consider the 
writers in the time of the Jameses as the model of our national 
literature. Why then should we confer that distinction on the 
architecture which arose out of the circumstances of that’ bar- 
barous period ? 

The last consideration which is urged against the adoption of 
the Parthenon is, that it is impossible to copy the sculpture by 
which the original is adorned; that if it were, the dress of mo- 
dern war is unfit for such an exhibition ; and, therefore, that the 
objects proposed cannot be attained. 

This argument proceeds on a misapprehension of the impor- 
tance of sculptured ornament in the Doric architecture ; and its 
absyrdity is demonstrated, by the observations which the Re- 
viewer himself has made upon the peculiar beauty of that or- 
der. 

‘ The Doric Temple,’ he observes, ‘ is a monument which 
‘ we are not required to enter, and which is seen in its glory, 
‘ when forming part of the surrounding landscape. ’ But when 
* seen as part of the surrounding landscape’ the sculpture which 
enriches the frieze of the temple cannot be seen. At the dis- 
tance of 200 yards, it is invisible. If the Parthenon is placed on 
the Calton Hill, nobody will be able to tell, without ascending 
to its summit, whether the sculpture has been restored or not. 
According to the Reviewer's own admission, therefore, the prin- 
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cipal effect of the Grecian temple will be preserved though 
the sculpture is not restored. 

In the next place, experience proves, that the Reviewer’s 
observation in this respect is well founded, and that the archi- 
tectural grandeur of the Parthenon is independent of its sculp- 
tured ornament. At this moment, when bereaved of the figures 
of Phidias, it is still the admiration of the world. It is not 
necessary to go to Attica to be convinced of the truth of this 
observation. Mr Williams’s beautiful drawing, in which the 
Parthenon, without its sculpture, forms so remarkable a feature, 

roves, that even without that addition, it would be an unrival- 
ed addition to the architectural riches of the empire. 

In the third place, many of the finest Doric remains in ex- 
istence, never had any sculpture at all. The temple of Nep- 
tune, preferred by many competent judges * to that of Miner- 
va at Athens, has no sculpture on any part of its surface. The 
same is true of the other temples of Magna Grecia, and of those 
of Agrigentum in Sicily. The metopes, therefore, however 
beautiful, are not an essential part of the Doric temple, and 
may be omitted without injury either to its character or effect. 

Lastly, although there might be an impropriety in copying, 
on the restored Parthenon, the Procession or the Centaurs 
which are to be found on the original, yet it does by no means 
follow, that some appropriate and beautiful figures may not be 
introduced. The genius of modern sculptors would find an ex- 
tensive field for exertion, in conceiving figures fit for such an 
edifice, and in unison with its peculiar destination. It is no 
answer to this to say, that the dress of Horse Guards and Gre- 
nadiers is ill adapted for effect in marble. ‘That is perfectly 
true; but the expression of heroism is the same in all ages of the 
world; and the artist must have but little invention who can- 
not surmount such inconsiderable obstacles. The figures of 
Marshall Saxe at Strasburg, of President Forbes at Edinburgh, 
and of Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge, demonstrate how soon 
such difficulties yield to the conceptions of real genius. 

The stone-masons at Edinburgh are capable, under the tui- 
tion of an experienced artist, of executing any species of sculp- 
ture, with a delicacy and spirit to which nothing comparable 
has yet been produced in the Island. The combination of ar- 
chitecture with statuary never could be commenced under such 
advantages as under the direction of the able sculptors whom 
this country has already produced, and with such workmen to 
execute their designs as now exist in this city. If it be said, 


* Particularly Lusieri, the man in existence, perhaps, best qua- 
lified to judge on the subject. See Eustace. 
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that such an edifice will not be the Parthenon, the answer is, 
that the architecture will be the same, and that, if not the ori- 
ginal, it will be the most beautiful thing in the world next to it. 
At the distance of two hundred yards, the difference between 
the two could not be perceived; and the objection of the im- 
propriety of making any change on an ancient edifice comes 
with a peculiarly bad grace from those who are so urgent for 
creating an entirely new species of architecture from the mate- 
rials which the ancients have left us. Nor can the Sub- 
scribers be justly accused of trusting too much to chance, by 
leaving a trifling part of the edifice to be embellished by mo- 
dern genius, when the opponents of the measure are so solicit- 
ous that the whole building should be formed upon a new and 
problematical design. 

For these reasons, we are compelled to differ with the Noble 
author, whose very interesting Essay is prefixed to this article, 
in regard to the expediency of restoring the Parthenon in the 
National Monument of Scotland. From the taste which his 
work exhibits, and from the obvious superiority which he pos- 
sesses over ourselves in estimating the beauties of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, we draw the strongest argument in favour of such a 
measure. It was from a study of the ruins of ancient Greece, 
that Lord Aberdeen acquired the information and taste which 
he possesses on this subject, and gained the superiority which 
he enjoys over his untravelled countrymen. If they had the 
same means of visiting and studying the originals which he has 
possessed, we should agree with him in thinking, that the genius 
of the age should be directed to new combinations. But when 
this is not the case, we must be content to proceed by slower 
degrees; and while nineteen-twentieths of our people do not 
know what the Parthenon is, and can perceive nothing remark- 
able in the finest models of architectural excellence, we must 
not think of forming new orders. It is enough if we can make 
them acquainted with those which already exist. The first step 
towardg national excellence in the fine arts, is to feel the beauty 
of what has already been done; the second is, to excel it. We 
must take the first step before we attempt the second. Hav- 
ing laid the foundation of national taste in architecture, by 
restoring the finest model of antiquity on the situation of all 
others the best adapted for making its excellences known, we 
shall be prepared to form new edifices, and possibly to surpass 
those which antiquity has left. But till this is done, there is 
every reason to apprehend, that the efforts of our artists will be 
as ineffectual in attaining true beauty, as the genius of our 
writers was in attaining real excellence, until the restoration of 
the classical authors gave talent its true direction, and publie 
taste an unexceptionable standard. 
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Ant. VII. 1. Remarks on the Consumption of Public Wealth 
by the Clergy of every Chxistian Nation, and particularly by 
the Established Church in England and Wales, and in Irelands 
with a Plan for Altering its Revenues, §c. §c. Third Edition. 
London. 1822. 


2. The Rights of the English Clergy Asserted, and the Probable 
Amount of their Incomes Estimated, in a Letter to the Author 
of * Remarks on the Consumption of Public Wealth,’ §c. By 
Aveustus CampBe.L, A. M. Rector of Wallasey in the 
County of Chester. London and Liverpool. 1822. 


[se first of the Pamphlets has passed in a short time through 

several editions, and has excited a degree of attention, to 
which, as a work either of research or acuteness, it is by no 
means entitled. The writer has indeed collected as many errors 
as to matters of fact, as a man with small diligence and great 
felicity could be expected to bring within a reasonable compass ; 
and he has founded on his misconceptions a proposition so crude, 
that, but for the apparent goodness of his intentions, we should 
suppose him to be a person whose business it was to prepare 
bills for members of Parliament. But as these talents of the au- 
thor as to fact and speculation, are by no means rare, even in 
degree, it is not to them as much as to his subject, that he has 
been indebted for somewhat of popularity. He has harped 
the right string. The matter on which he has touched, interests 
in a remarkable degree the reflecting and the ignorant, the pas- 
sion and the wisdom of the nation. 

We shall mention one error into which the writer fell in the 
first edition of his pamphlet, both because he and those who 
have corrected him, seem to be yet ignorant of the cause of his 
mistake; and because it is connected with a fact really illustra- 
tive of the state of the Church Establishment of England. A 
paper was ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 
28th May 1812, entitled an ‘ Abstract of the Total Number of 
‘ Parishes in each Diocese of England and Wales; containing a 
* Population of 1000 Persons and upwards; the number of 
‘ Churches and Chapels therein; number of Persons they will 
‘contain; and the number of Dissenting Places of Worship 
‘therein.’ The result was, that the number of parishes of this 
description was 1881; the population of them 4,937,782; their 
Churches and Chapels 2533; the persons these places would 
contain 1,856,108; and the Dissenting places of worship im the 
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same parishes $438. Two or three different writers having 
carelessly taken this return to apply to all the parishes of Eng- 
land, instead of those parishes which contain 1000 persons and 
upwards—gravely, and in pamphlets professing to give infor- 
mation, set forth 2533 as ail the Churches and Chapels in Eng- 
land and Wales! The fact, as every one knows, is, that with 
very few exceptions, there is a church in every parish. In the 
returns of residents and non-residents in 1809, 1810 and 1811, 
the highest number of dilapidated churches is 56. The total 
number of parishes in England and Wales is 10,693, and the 
number of chapels, as is evident from the return upon which 
the author stumbled, is in the more populous parishes. very 
considerable. But what is really of importance in this return, 
is the proof which it affords of the unequal division of ecclesi- 
astical duties in England, and of the necessity of a reform in the 
Church, and of the means of effecting it. 

The Reverend Augustus Campbell has read a monstrous 
book of a Dr Morgan Cove, a prebendary of Hereford, from 
which he has borrowed every thing that is bad in his pamphlet, 
and every thing that is good in it, except an air of gentleness 
and candour. The Doctor seems to have a mind fitted to assi- 
milate the absurd ideas of all other people; and having had the 
misfortune to write a pamphlet in favour of tithes, some twent 

ears ago, he has since collected all the opinions coinciding with 

is own, that he has met with in his loose reading, and has put 
forth the result in an octavo; and, with the conscience of a tithe- 
gatherer, he charges eighteen shillings for this strange agglomer- 
ation of absurdity.* Dr Morgan Cove, (what is there that has 
not been worshipped ?) is a perfect worshipper of tithes. ‘¢ It 
hath been usually inferred,’ saith the Doctor, ‘ that they took 
their rise from the light of reason and nature,’ p. 26. The 
Phenicians paid tithes, the Egyptians paid tithes, the Hindoos 
paid tithes (guere) the Greeks and Romans paid tithes. *§ A- 
pollo,’ he tells us, ‘ was emphatically styled the Tithe-taker, or 
receiver, or crowned with tithe,’—an attribute to which that of 
his being the author of light seems to be but secondary and sub- 
servient. The Doctor’s mind, however, misgives him as to the 
light of reason and nature; and, after mature deliberation, he 
leans to the idea, that the particular consecration of the 'Tenth- 
part to the Clergy, was the consequence of ‘ some unrecorded re- 
velation made to Adam,’ which, he says, is not only § a most ra- 


*. An Essay om the Revenues of the Church of England, &e. By 
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tional, but the most probable solution,’ p. $3. To what parish 
church Adam paid his tithe, the Doctor has not ascertained 
nor does he, we think, show his accustomed vigilance in not ad- 
verting to the fact, that if Adam paid tithe, he must have paid 
it to himself,—a practice which, if followed by his descendents in 
this Island, would lead to consequences most pernicious to the 
Establishment. 

Mr Campbell is a good sort of man, who talks in a-plaintive 
tone of the virulent attacks made upon the Clergy, and of the 
persecutions to which they are subjected. As he has been 
deeply imbued in the learning of Dr Cove, he is quite unsound 
on the subject of tithes. Though he enumerates the countries 
in which tithes have existed, and exist no longer, and though 
he calls these ‘ the Naboth’s vineyard of revolutionary leaders 
and needy statesmen ;’ he, in the same page talks, in the lan- 
guage of Dr Cove, of the hardship of compelling ‘ the clergy 
‘to exchange a permanent landed security, unextinguishable 
‘ without the extinction of the land itself (viz. tithe), for an un- 
‘ certain and fluctuating security, perhaps not durable in itself, 
* even from the operation of redeeming the national debt, and 
‘at all times exposed to annihilation by the breath of political 
‘convulsion and distress.” How that which has been extin- 
guished in most of the countries in which it has existed, and 
which is peculiarly liable to be extinguished whenever revolue 
tions succeed, or needy statesmen are powerful, can be inex- 
tinguishable, is a riddle which Apollo the tithe-taker himself 
would hardly be able to solve. The clergy who flatter them- 
selves with the inextinguishable nature of their security, and 
the sacred rights of their establishment, may find, by the ex- 
amples of nearly all the countries of Europe (for in a very 
smal] part of it do tithes continue to be paid) that in times of 
‘ political convulsion and distress,’ nothing is sacred that is op- 
posed to the interests of the community, and nothing secure 
that is not founded on its good will. 

Our object is not to follow the author of the Remarks or Mr 
Campbell into calculations of the amount of the revenues of all 
the clergy in the world; in which nothing is more easy than to 
make conjectures, and nothing more difficult than to approach 
to correctness. Our humbler task is, by adducing some in- 
stances of the inconsistency, prodigality, and utter futility of 
the measures which have been hitherto taken as to the Church 
of England and Ireland,—of the manner in which the claims 
of the State have been evaded and its bounty wasted—to show 
the necessity of inquiry, and the facility of at least a very con- 
siderable reform of the aaa 
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Before, however, we proceed further, we must remove a pre- 
liminary difficulty which Mr Campbell and some others throw 
in our way, by denyi ing the power of the Legislature consist- 
ently with the rules, on the maintenance of w hich the security 
of all vested rights depends, to make any general change in 
the existing Church Est stablishment, or at least any such change 
as should divert any part of the revenues from the purposes to 
which they are now applied. The propositions of Mr Camp- 
bell, and he may be taken as a fair representative of the class 
of advocates to which he belongs, are these—1. ¢ The property 
of the Church is as much private property as that of any cor- 
poration, or any individual in the realm ;’ and the condition up- 
on which it is held, of performing cert: in ministerial duties, no 
more makes it public property than the condition of performing 
cer ne military and civil offices does that of the laity, (PP. 5 and 
6). The Church, in her corporate capacity,’ cannot be 
emia by any money payment to existing ecclesiastics, 
as individuals, for the seizure of the reversion of the Church 
property. 

According to these propositions, the Legislature would be 
completely estopped from the appropriation of any part of the 
revenues of the Church, however enormous and mischievous 
they might have bceome, till ske, in her corporate capacity, 
made her appearance to give her assent tothe bill. Perrin Den- 
din, as Rabelais informs us, saw the grand bon homme, Council 
of Lateran, in his large red hat, and the Lady, Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion his wife, in an ample petticoat of shot silk; but as there is no 
prospect that the venerable Church of England should mani- 
fest herself in a similar manner, we should be reduced to this 
miserable condition, that though the clergy should be more 
tired of receiving than the laity of paying, still generation after 
generation of Rectors and Vicars must, for the sake of the 
Church in her corporate capacity, be vexed with the receipt of 
tithes from their unwilling flocks. But the truth is, that the 
second proposition cuts “the throat of the first. The present 
race of ecclesiastics have no right to dispose of the reversion of 
the Church property. We admit it. T hey have no concern at all 
with that reversion; and therefore it is, that the property of the 
Church is not private property ; therefore it is, that when their 
vested interests have been provided for, the Legislature has the 
fullest right to dispose of it without consulting the wishes of any 
ecclesiastical functionaries. 

Much of the fallacy of the reasoning which would oppose an 
insuperable bar to the reform of the Church lies in the confu- 
sion of corporal ativns with individuals, of the mere creations of 
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the law with the beings for whose behoof law was created. A 
corporation is nothing, independently of the men of flesh and 
blood who derive an advantage from its existence. We do not 
recognise in practical legislation * the abstract idea of a Lord 
Mayor.’ Those who actually hold any income, or have the 
reversion of it legally secured to them, whether as members 
of a corporation or not, have a claim to full compensation 
when a legislative act deprives them of their legal rights. But, 
subject to this rule, a corporation, like every thing else cre- 
ated by law, can be altered or destroyed by law, and with- 
out affording any very dangerous precedent. ‘Though, by 
the destruction or alteration of the structure of a corpora 
tion, the distribution of property must be in some degree 
changed, the change can cause no alarm to the holders of the 
property, because there is no suffering,—no one deprived of 
a vested right, or disappointed of a just expectation. ‘* You 
‘ cannot compensate the Church in her corporate capacity.’ 
Why ?—but for this very melancholy reason, that, where there is 
no one that suffers loss, there can be no one to receive compen- 
sation. Mr Campbell may bestow upon the Church, in her cor- 
porate capacity, the same fond attentions which the Prologue 
of the German play bestows upon the ghost of its grandmother; 
but the old gentlewoman is quite impassive in the matter of tithe- 
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pigs. Mr Campbell tatks of § the caprice of the Legislature; 
but really no caprice would be equal to that of the Church in 
her corporate capacity, if she would prevent all reforms, be- 
cause we do not give her a compensation which it is impossible 
for her to receive. It is said of Tom Thumb, that * he made 
* the giants first, and then he killed them.’ But Mr Camp- 
bell will have it, that the Legislature must make giants which it 
cannot destroy, and that society must suffer for ever under the 
immutable tyranny of its own fictions. We are sadly afraid, 
from the experience of the Pension Bill, that these brothers 
of the Church may claim the same privilege; and that we may 
hear it said, that no sinecure is to be abolished even after the 
death of all who have vested interests in it, because we cannot 
compensate the corporation of placeholders, at least without 
substituting for the sinecure that is abolished something that is 
equally mischievous to the community, 

We have attributed to Mr Campbell and the other champions 
of the intangibility of the Church, the only meaning which their 
expressions will bear. If, however, they contend, that the great 
importance of the religious instruction of the people gives the 
Church a claim to inviolability, we reply, that this is the very 
argument for a systematic attention to it. We should think it 
strange to hear it argued, that, because of the importance of a 
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Secretary of State’s office, or a Revenue Board, its establish- 
ment should be suffered to continue, in whatever state of confu- 
sion time or neglect might have thrown it; that though one half 
the clerks should be too pocr to be enabled to attend to their 
duties, and the other half so overpaid as to be tempted to neglect 
them, —though some of them had no desks to write on, and others 
desks which they never occupied,—though one half the business 
was ill done, and the other not done at all,—still our great 
anxiety for the duties that were neglected should not tempt us 
to mend the matter, but to compel us to let it alone, or to heap 
money upon the functionaries, under the certainty that it would 
be misapplied. 

The course which has been actually pursued towards the 
Churches of England and Ireland, in modern times, has not 
been very unlike this hypothetical absurdity, They have been 
like the daughters of the horseleech; their cry has been, 
© Give! give!’ ‘The Legislature, acting upon this supposition, 
that money, no matter how unskilfully applied, would secure the 
performance of the duties of any office, has shown singular ala- 
crity in complying with this demand. A brief history of the 
application of the hereditary revenue of the Crown, and subse- 
quently of Parliamentary grants to the augmentation of eccle- 
siastical revenues, will show as much rapacity on the part of the 
Clergy, and as wasteful an expenditure of the property of the 
people on the Church, as was ever exhibited in the darkest 
times of Romish superstition. 

It is well known, that, by the statute 26. Henry VIII. chap. 3. 
the first-fruits and tenths of spiritual preferments (which had 
formerly been paid to the Pope, or some other spiritual persons) 
were given to the King. The First F'ruitswere the revenues and 
profits for one year of every such preferment, and were to be 
satisfied or compounded for on good security by each incum- 
bent, ‘ before any actual or real possession, or meddling with the 
‘ profits’ of a benefice. The Tenths were a yearly rent of 
a tenth part of all the revenues and emoluments of all prefer- 
ments, to be paid by each incumbent at Christmas. These reve- 
nues were, as the statute phrases it, ‘ united and knit to the Im- 
¢ perial Crown for ever.’ By the samestatute, a provision was 
made for a commission to be issued by ‘ the King’s Highness, 
¢ his heirs and successors, from time to time, to search for the 
¢ just and true value of the said first fruits and profits ;’ and si- 
milar means were provided for ascertaining the value of the 

tenths. In consequence of this statute, which was suspended 
during the papistical reign of Mary, but revived by the Ist of 
Elizabeth, a valuation was made, which is supposed to have been 
at the time an accurate one, of the yearly profits of the eccle- 
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siastical preferments; and, according to this valuation, the first 
fruits and tenths were, as the Ist of Elizabeth has it, well and 
justly answered and paid, * without grief or contradiction of the 
‘ Prelates and Clergy of the realm, to the great aid, relief, and 
* supportation of the inestimable charges of the Crown ;’ which 
inestimable charges may then possibly have amounted to a two- 
hundredth part of their present yearly sum. 

Under this valuation, which, in course of time, became quite 
unequal to the real emoluments of the preferments, these char~ 
ges continued to be paid till the 2d year of Queen Anne, 1703, 
when an act was passed, reciting the Queen’s most religious and 
tender concern for the Church of England, stating, that a suffi- 
cient settled provision for the Clergy in many parts of the realm 
had never yet been made, and giving to a corporation, which 
was to be erected for the augmentation of small livings, the 
whole of the first fruits and tenths. Her Majesty, however, in 
her religious and tender concern, was coaniglanibe overreached 
by the Clergy. The professed object of the Queen was to in- 
crease the provision of the poor Clergy; the real and only im- 
mediate effect of it was to release the rich Clergy from a charge 
to which, by law, they were liable. We have before mentioned, 
that a provision was made in the statute of Henry VIII. for re- 
vising, from time to time, the valuations under which the first 
fruits and tenths were paid. It was not improbable, that the 
Clergy were apprehensive, as the nation was then (in 1708) en- 
gaged in an expensive war, that such a revision might be made; 
and in persuading the Queen to renounce her hereditary revenue 
for the sake of * her poor Clergy,’ they contrived, most effec- 
tually, to secure themselves by the following ingenious clause, 
the last in the statute in question. 

* VI. And whereas four bonds for four half-yearly payments 
of the first fruits as the same are rated, and also a Ath bond 
for a further value or payment in respect of the same first fruits, 
have been required snd, taken from the Clergy, to their great 
and unnecessary burden and grievance : for remedy thereof, be 
it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and after the 
25th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1704, one bond 
only shall, in such case, be given or required for the four pay- 
ments of the said first fruits: which said first fruits, as well as 
the tenths payable by the Clergy, shall hereafter be answered 
and paid by them, according to such rates and proportions 
only as the same have heretofore been usually rated and paid; 
and no such fifth bond already given shall, from and after the 
said 25th day of March 1704, be ‘sued or recovered,’ 

This clause is so ingeniously constructed, that it has actually 
puzzled some abridgers of the statute; and iis real meaning’ has 
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escaped many. The marginal abridgment in the Statute-book 
gives it § one bond only to be taken for the four payments of 
the first fruits’—than which, nothing can be more reasonable— 
or more different from the real import of the clause. If the 
real purpose of this act of Anne had been to augment the small 
livings, nothing could have been more reasonable than to do it, 
by enforcing the legal claim for the first fruits and tenths on the 
holders of the larger benefices. The scandalous poverty of some 
livings (for there were then 1071 which did not exceed 10/. a 
year) would then have speedily disappeared: but, as the old 
and insufficient rate of payment was fixed and made perpetual, 
the most religious Queen went to her grave without seeing any 
effect from her bounty ; as, in consequence of the incumbrances 
upon the fund, and the impossibility of increasing its produce, 
it was not till 1714 that the governors of the bounty were en- 
abled to make their first grants. 

The Clergy may say, perhaps, that this clause, though it re- 
lieved the greater benefices in an indirect and fraudulent man- 
ner, was yet substantially proper, because the payments, accord- 
ing to the rate of Henry VIII., had been continued so long, 
that to have raised them would have been cruel and unjust. 
But, in the first place, the Clergy well know, that in the case of 
their own claims against the laity, this argument ad misericor- 
diam is never permitted to avail. A composition, an accustom- 
ed rate of payment for tithes, which had continued from the 
time of Henry VIII., or even from the time of Henry III. to 
this day, would not be permitted to stand an hour after it was 
the wish of the clergyman to set it aside. This is no matter of 
mere speculation ; day by day rank moduses, as they are called, 
compositions which, though they have continued from time out 
of mind, yet bear evidence of not having existed before the re- 
turn of King Richard from the Holy Land, are set at nought. 
No modus for hops, or any product which has been introduced 
into England since the 12th century, will stand. ‘There was 
very recently an instance of some sinecure priests of a cathe- 
dral (Exeter) succeeding in setting aside, in a court of law, a 
composition for tithe, which confessedly had existed for cen- 
turies, and on the faith of the continuance of which, the land 
must have been bought, and sold, and inherited, and rented,— 
because there were presumptions against that extreme antiquity 
which is necessary to make a modus. ven in the case of real 
compositions, 7. ¢. of land granted in lieu of tithes, a practice 
which was restrained by the i8th Elizabeth, whenever the e- 
yidence of the agreement has been lost, or when, as sometimes 
happens, it is not worth while to institute the expensive in: 
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quiries necessary to get at it, the composition is set aside, that 
is to say, the parsons take the tithes, and keep the land. It is 
pleasant to see the rich clergy who thus enforce their own pri- 
vilege against prescription, establishing in so short a time a pre- 
scription against the King, and finally making use of it to frus- 
trate the effect of the royal bounty to their poorer brethren. In 
the second place, there could have been not even a pretence of 
suffering, if the actual incumbents had been exempted from the 
payment of the tenths (first fruits would have been, of course, 
out of the question), according to the real value. But then trans- 
lations, and that continual shifting from benefice to benefice, in 
which the Church delights quite as much as in the immatability 
of its institutions, would have been checked. 

The cunning of the rich clergy, in thus shifting from them- 
selves the burthen of contributing to the relief of their poorer 
brethren, is only to be matched in degree by the folly shown 
in the application of the diminished revenue which this trick of 
theirs still left for the improvement of smail livings. At the time 
when Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund was established, there were, 
according to the returns, which were not quite accurate, 5597 
livings in England and Wales with incomes not exceeding 504, 
‘They were thus classed. 

Not exceeding 101. - 1071 
201. - 1467 
$0f. -' 1196 
40l. - 1019 
50), = 8384 





5597 

The sum which the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
to apply to the augmentation of these livings, averaged about 
13,0002. a year. Any rational being would suppose, that, under 
such circumstances, the Governors and the Legislature, by whom 
the disposal of the money was directed and superintended, would 
have made some inquiry into the circumstances of the different 
livings. Some of these livings were of very small extent, and 
scarcely any population; and miglit therefore have been advantage- 
ously united with one another, or with other parishes. The specific 
evil which was to be remedied, was set forth in the preamble to 
the statute of Anne, in these words. ‘That ‘ diverse mean and 
§ stipendiary preachers are in many places entertained to serve 
‘ the cures, and officiate there, who, depending for their ne- 
* cessary maintenance upon the good-will and liking of their 
hearers, have been, and are thereby under temptation of too 
f much complying and suiting their doctrines and teaching te 
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© the humours, rather than the good, of their hearers; which 
* hath been a great occasion of faction and schism. ’—(Preci- 
ous philosophy !)—At least, therefore, one should have thought 
that some distinction would have been made between places 
where there were many hearers, and those where there were 
few or none. Some even might have been so extravagant as to 
expect that, when a sum was bestowed on any particular living, 
some security should have been taken for the residence of the 
incumbent. All these notions were, however, very foreign 
from the minds of the persons who had the distribution of 
Queen Anne’s bounty. The governors of this fund proceeded 
upon the idea which is commonly entertained in England re- 
specting the Church Establishment, especially by its own func- 
tionaries, that, provided a sufficient sum of money be laid out 
on the clergy, every other good will follow ;—that, how absurd 
soever the distribution may seem, it is not for human hands to 
destroy the latent harmony of casual proportions. Above all 
things did they eschew the idea, which the Church abhors, that 
where the public confers an obligation, it has a right to exact 
the performance of a duty. Among the livings on which they 
had to scatter the money, several were large and populous pa- 
rishes, where the tithes had been impropriated; and these, if 
the holders of the tithes were not, as is often the case, ecclesi- 
astical sinecurists (or dignitaries, as they are called), whose in- 
comes were at the disposal of Parliament, would have been 
proper objects for augmentation ;—always supposing, what is 
false in point of fact, that an increase in the emoluments of a 
living has any tendency to secure the performance of clerical 
duties. Others were rectories of which some were endowed with 
the tithe of all the produce of their districts, but which were so 
insignificant as neither to need a separate clergyman, nor to 
afford a maintenance for him. In the case of such livings, in- 
stead of attempting to swell the income of needless offices, the 
natural course would have been, to have consolidated their neigh- 
bouring benefices, and in no case to have made any augmenta- 
tion, except when the revenue arising from a district of extent and 
population sufficient to need the cares of a clergyman, should be 
found insufficient to his maintenance. But this would have vio- 
lated the fundamental principles of the excellent Church; it would 
have insinuated a connexion between money expended and duty 
performed; it would have seemed like an adaptation of means 
to an end; it would have made some inquiry and considera- 
tion necessary. 

The Governors of the Bounty proceeded bountifully ; they 
distributed a part of their money in sums of zOO/. on any 
voor livings to which any private person would give an 
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equal sum. The rest, and far greater part of their money, 
showing them no respecters of persons nor of circumstances, 
these representatives of the ecclesiastical wisdom of the nation, 
distributed dy lot, letting each poor living take an equal chance 
for a 200. prize, without any regard to the degree of urgency 
of its claim. After this, the story of Bridoye deciding suits at 
law by dice, after making up a fair pile of papers on each side, 
seems no longer an extravaganza. Up to January 1, 1815, the 
Governors had made, in this way, 7323 augmentations of 2001. ; 
but, with benefices as with men, fortune is not proportioned to 
desert or to necessity. Some of the least populous parishes had 
a wonderful run of luck. We are nof sure that, in taking a few 
of them which meet our eyes in running over the returns, we 
have selected the most remarkable. In the diocese of Chi- 
chester, the rectory of Hardham, which in 1811 contained 89 
people, has received six augmentations by lot, or 1200/. The 
vicarage of Sollington, with 48 people, has had six augmenta- 
tions, 1200/. In the diocese of Salisbury, Brewilham, drew a 
rize; it contained 14 people. Rotwood drew another; it had 
but 12 people. Calloes had 1000/., including a benefaction of 
200/.; its population was, in 1811, nineteen. In the diocese of 
Winchester, St Swithin, with 24 people, has received 800/., in- 
cluding a benefaction of 200/.; and 200/. has been expended 
upon Ewhurst, which has seven people. In the diocese of 
York, Ruthewick, with 62 people, has had five os 10001. ; 
while Armby, with 2941 people, and Allendale, with 3884, 
have only gained one each. In the diocese of Rochester, two 
livings, with 28 and 29 people, received separate augmenta- 
tions. In the diocese of Oxford, the rectory of Elford or Yel- 
ford, with 16 inhabitants, drew a prize. In Lincoln, Stowe, 
with the same number, and Haugh, received 800/. from the 
Bounty Fund. The number of all its inhabitants is eight. When 
it is considered, too, that Haugh pays vicarial tithes, which a- 
mounted, in the reign of Henry VIIL., to 6/. 13s, 4d. of yearly 
value, it must be admitted that this important district has been 
guarded against the danger of schism with a liberality worthy 
of a Protestant government. If the rest of the people of Eng- 
land were fortified in sound doctrine at the same rate of ex- 
co the proper establishment of religious teachers in Eng- 
and and Wales would cost about 1200 millions Sterling, and 
1,500,000 parochial clergy, who, as Dr Cove allows each of 
them a family of nine, would form a considerable portion of 
our population. In the diocese of Landaff, we find two places, 
following one another in the returns, which illustrate the equity 
of le sort des dez. Usk, with 1339 people, has had an augmen- 
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tation (though its value remains low). Wilkock, a rectory with 
28 people, has had ¢hree. In Hereford, Hopton Cangeford 
has received 1000/. for 35 people. Monmouth 2001. for 3503. 

Even in cities where the scattered condition of the population 
could afford no pretext against the union of parishes, the same 
plan of augmentations has been pursued. In Winchester, se- 
parate augmentations have been given to seven parishes, the 
population of all which united would have amounted only to 
2376, and would consequently have formed a very manageable 
and rather small town parish. In short, the whole of the re- 
turns (printed by the House of Commons in 1815, No. 115) 
teem with instances of the most foolish extravagance—just such 
a result as the original conception of this clerical ditle-go would 
have led any rational being to anticipate. The conviction is 
irresistibly forced upon us, that nothing could have been further 
from the minds of those who superintended this plan, than to 
secure a competent provision for all the members of the Church, 
and to remove the poverty of some of its members,—which is, 
by a strange manner of reasoning, made a defence for the need- 
Jess profusion with which the public wealth is lavished upon o- 
thers. Indeed we are led to suspect that ‘ the Church, in her 
corporate capacity,’ looks updn the poverty of some of her 
members, as sturdy beggars look upon their sores,—she is not 
seriously displeased with the naked and excoriated condition of 
her lower extremities, so long as it excites an ill-judged com- 
passion for the whole body, and secures her impunity in idleness 
and over-feeding. 

We are sometimes told that the poverty of a large body of 
the parochial clergy is such, that it is out of the power of the 
higher clergy, even by the surrender of their whole revenues, 


‘to remedy it. ‘The statement we have given shows most clearly, 


that this poverty is to be attributed, in the first place, to the 
fraudulent subtraction of the higher clergy from the burthen of 
contributing to the relief of their poor brethren; and, in the 
second place, to the absurdity of the ecclesiastical division of 
the kingdom, which, on the slightest effort of the Clergy, would 
have been remedied by the Legislature. If the first fruits and 
tenths had been paid subsequently to the gift of Queen Anne, 
according to the rate which the law provided for, and as they 
had been paid § without grief and contradiction,’ 2. e. accord- 
ing to the real value of the benefices, instead of a million and 


. half, at least 30 millions would have been received from those 


taxes;—a sum not only quite sufficient to have removed the 
poverty of all the poor livings in the kingdom, * but to have 








* In 1809. 
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established schools in every parish of England, and to have left 
a large surplus for any other useful purposes. 

In the course of these augmentations, no security has been 
taken against non-residence or plurality. The Governors go on, 
therefore, increasing the incomes of two small livings, in order 
to make each of them capable of supporting a resident clergy- 
man, while after, as well as before the augmentation, one incum- 
bent may hold them together—reside on neither—and allow only 
a small part of the accumulated income to acut ate, who performs 
the duties of both! Those who complain of the poverty of 
the Clergy, pretend to suppose that no security for residence is 
necessary; and that, as soon as the small livings are raised high 
enough, non-residence will disappear as a matter of course. 
For-instance, Dr Cove says, * All her sons’ (the Church of 
E-ngland’s sons) § employed in her offices, are, with few excep- 
* tions, ever intent upon their appropriate duties, and would be 
‘ still more diligent in the discharge of those duties, were each 
‘ of them possessed of a more enlar: ‘ged and comfortable independ~ 
‘ ence, and furnished with more suitable places of abode.’ This, 
unfortunately for the Doctor, is an assertion more capable of 
being brought to the test, than the * unrecorded revelation’ to 
Adam in favour of tithes. We have returns of small livings, 
and we have returns of non-residence. In the diocese of Ro- 
chester, there are only six livings under 150/. a year; and of 
those six, not one is returned under 110/. Of the 107 bene- 
fices returned in that diocese, there were in 1809 but 60 with 
resident incumbents—less than half the livings. In the diocese of 
Chester, where the livings under 150/. a year are numerous, $77 
out of 592 being of that description, a considerably lar ger pro- 
portion of the benefices have resident incumbents ‘than in Ro- 
chester: there are 327 residents. In the other dioceses, the 
number of poor livings bears no regular proportion to that of 
non-residents. The fact is, that under the discipline of the 
Church of England, where there are so many grounds of ex- 
emption, or of “license for non- residence, the only persons who 
may be expected to reside, are those whose narrow incomes 
make their residence in their own parsonages a matter of ne- 

cessity or convenience. But as two or three small livings may 

be held by the same person, the incumbents of them may, on 
the face of the returns, appear as negligent as their richer 
brethren. 

The history of the evasion of the payment of first fruits by 
the clergy in Ireland, is striking in point of audacity, on 
account of the peculiar state of the Church in that part of the 


kingdom. ‘The enormous incomes of the Irish bishopricks are 
4 
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pretty well known, and have been brought into general notice 
of late years; but it is not so distinctly known what duties these 
functionaries have to perform. Mr Campbell says, ‘ the power, 
‘ the influence, and the wealth of some of the bishops may be 
‘great; but from my heart, I believe, that these are dearl 
* bought, not only by the anziety, but the actual labours both 
© of body and mind, which arises from their official duties.’ 
Nolo Episcopari, is a phrase easily to be accounted for by this 
appalling picture; but we suspect, from a few notorious facts, 
that Mr Campbell’s imagination has exaggerated the horrors of 
a bishoprick, and that a bishop even in England is not so 
broken down with hard work as the rector of Wallasey supposes. 
The bishop of St David’s, for instance, in addition to the actual 
labours of body and :nind attached to his bishoprick, is able to 
undertake the arduous duties of a prebendary of Durham. The 
present bishop of Landaff adds to his episcopal duties those of 
Dean of St Pauls. The late bishop of Lincoln (Tomline) did 
the same, and Lincoln is the largest diocese in England. The 
late bishop of Bristol (Mansell), besides holding a living or two, 
was master of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he generally 
resided. In fact, whatever offices can be held with bishopricks 
are held with them; and as it would not be polite, nor, we be- 
lieve, just, to suppose these Right Reverend Pluralists neglect 
the duties of any of their offices, we must conclude, that a 
bishoprick alone must be a very supportable burden. We 
mean a bishoprick in England. Now, the duties of a bishop, 
who is the general superintendant of the clergy and church- 
people in his diocese, must have some reference to the number 
of these two classes. In England, the number of benefices 
within the different dioceses are various, from 1319 in Lincoln, 
to 107 in Rochester, averaging about 420 parishes to a bishop- 
rick. The fabric of the Church of Ireland is very different in 
the proportions of the higher and lower parts, and resembles, 
more than any thing else, a regiment of volunteers raised in 
the same country, which contained sixteen Lieutenant-colonels, 
two drummers, and a private. The following is a Table of 
Bishops, Parishes and Clergy. 


Province of ULster. 
Parishes or unions of parishes. 
Diocese of Armagh 78 (The Archbishop's.) 
—  Clogher 44 


— Derry 54 
Down &| . 
“= Cemerjf “ 


— Dromore 23 
— Kilmore 33 
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Diocese of Meath 101 
ida Raphoe 81 
asp Andaghat ) 
tachedto | 
the Arch- + 25 
bishoprick 
of Tuam 
443 with 351 incumbents resident, or near 
enough to do the duty. 


Province of LeInsTeEr. 
Parishes or unions of parishes. 
Diocese of Dublin 87 (The Archbishop’s.) 
— Kildare 43 


— Ossory 59 
Leighlin 
~  & Ferns \ oe 


Parishes 281 with 189 incumbents residing on their 
parishes, or near enough to do the duties. 


Province of Munster. 
Parishes or unions of parishes. 

Diocese of Cashel 57 (The Archbishop's.) 
a ieceal ne 


& Lismore § ~~ 


— Cloyne 77 
— Cork & Ross 77 

Limerick) |, 
~~  & Ardfert § s06 


Killaloe& |, 


~~ _Kilfenora § oe 


Parishes 419 with 281 incumbents resident, or, &c. 


Province of CONNAUGHT. 
Parishes or unions of parishes. 


Diocese of Tuam 24 (The Archbishop’s.) 
Clonfert a} 
— Kilmac- 14 
duagh ) 
—  Elphin 37 
___— Killala 20 
Achonry 


Parishes 95 with 65 incumbents resident. 
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In the whole Church of Ireland, there are thus 1238 pas 
rochial benefices, * with 860 resident incumbents. There are, 
in all, 1131 churches ;—454 in Ulster; 264 in Leinster; 321 
in Munster; and 92 in Connaught. 

We should excite a horrid outcry, if we applied the rule of 
three, or any process of reasoning which leads to a definite re- 
sult, to such a matter as a bishoprick; but we should really 
suppose that the Bishop of Lincoln, who, as we have shown, 
is not over-worked, must do more (not taking into account the 
works of supererogation, which must not be reckoned on in 
every bishop) than all the bishops in Ireland taken together. 
We speak this as Scotchmen, and in perfect ignorance of the 
delicacies of the Episcopal functions. ‘ A hen with one chick’ 
is a familiar image of bustle; and a bishop's anxiety, and § his 
actual labour of body and mind, ? may increase, as the number 
of his subordinate clergy diminishes. Speaking under this 
caution, it strikes us as monstrous to preserve this vast and 
appalling apparatus of Episcopacy to superintend eight hun- 
dred and sixty resident parochial clergy, the whole ‘of whose 
flocks do not amount to more than 400,000 or 500,000, in 
a country with near seven millions of people. ‘Two bishops 
would be quite ‘sufficient for all the duties of ecclesiastical su- 
perintendance. ‘The average of the incomes of the 22 arclt- 
bishops and bishops of Irel: and, are much larger, on the average, 
than those of the prelates of England ; and ten parts out of eleven, 
at the least, are bestowed purely in waste. But it is not to the 
bishopricks alone that this useless expenditure of wealth on the 
clergy is confined. ‘The tithe of the produce of a country which 
feeds seven millions of people, is, for the most part, bestowed 
upon the teachers of a fourteenth part of the population. 
But in some parts of Ireland, generally throughout the pro- 
vince, in addition to the whole of the tithe, the parochial clergy 
are in possession of large estates, under the name of glebe 
Jands; while in some parishes, on the other hand, with the 
characteristic i inequality of the Establishment, there is not even 
a house for the clergyman to reside in. In the diocese of Derry, 
according to the returns of 1807, corroborated by those of 
1819, there are 16,747 acres of glebe (besides some portions 
the extent of which is not stated+), which would give as the 





* A number of parishes are sometimes united in Ireland, to form 
one living. According to the original division, there were 2259 pa- 
rishes. 

+ Ex. gr. Maghera, is returned thus—‘ Glebe House ; 320 acres 
near the “church ; another (7. ¢. glebe land) a mile; a third, four 
miles. 
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average an estate of 320 or 330 acres for each parson, besides 
all the tithes. A tenth part of the produce of a district con- 
taining, we believe, 200,000 inhabitants, is thus divided among 
54 clergymen; and they have each, over and above, on the a- 
verage, an estate of 320 or 330 acres of land. In the diocese 
of Kilmore, the incumbents have returned 11,450 acres of 
glebe, though three of them do not mention the amount of 
their estates. The average in Kilmore, excluding these defects, 
is 350 acres of glebe for each benefice. In the diocese of Ar- 
magh, there are eight parishes, having each of them more than 
500 acres of glebe. One of them has 946, another 1082, an- 
other 4000. 

With so large a portion of the national wealth placed at the 
disposal of the clergy, the very least that we might have ex- 
pected the Legislature to do, was, to enforce the payment of all 
the taxes to which the Church was by law liable. It is al- 
most incredible, however, that money raised in taxes, not from 
the clergy, but from the most miserably poor people in Europe, 
the people of Ireland, has been expended in the purchase of 
glebe lands, aye, even in those two dioceses of Kilmore and Der- 
ry, * the glebes in which, if divided into equal parts, would 
give a glebe of 20 acres for each parish in Ireland. By a law 
of Henry VIII., the whole of the ecclesiastical preferments of 
Ireland were subjected to the payment of first fruits; and the 
same provision was made as in ~—— for ascertaining from 
time to time their value. Instead of a tenth, they were charged 
with a twentieth of their yearly value. The Tory administra-~ 
tion of Queen Anne absolutely remitted this twentieth to the 
clergy, rich and poor, without distinction. The first fruits alone 
were given to a fund for the increase of small livings and the 
purchase of glebes. On account, however, of the unsettled 
state of Ireland, long after the time of Henry VIII., the va 
luation of the livings was never completed. Only 900 out of 
2259 parishes have been valued. The clergy, as ready to erect 
a prescription in their own favour, as reluctant to allow it a- 
gainst themselves, have insisted on this want of a valuation as 
a legal exemption from the tax, in spite of the positive law. 
On account of the non-payment in the 900 parishes, and the 
small payments in the rest, under the antiquated valuation, the 
First Fruits Fund, which should be the whole first year's in- 


* Accounts from the Trustees of the First Fruits in Ireland, &c. 
oon by the House of Commons to be printed, 25th April 1811. 

o. 129. 
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come of every ecclesiastical preferment in Ireland, produces, on 
the average, less than 500/. a year. * 

In 1808, Sir John Newport, who has laboured for the good 
of his native country with a degree of diligence and discretion 
as well as zeal, not common in Irish statesmen, moved for leave 
to bring into the House of Commons a bill to authorize a new 
and complete valuation, which, even with the exceptions that he 
proposed to make in favour of the small livings, would have pro- 
daced between 20,000/. and 30,000/. a year. This motion was 
rejected, on the ground of the ardshzp of such a tax as the 
First Fruits. How, or upon whom, the hardship was to cpe- 
rate, neither our own inquiries, nor the imperfect notices left 
us of the debate, enable us to perceive., We need scarcely 
say, that this new valuation of the first fruits would not af- 
fect any one actually in possession of a living;.and we should 
certainly object to the measure, if it were accompanied by 
a clause compelling a clergyman to accept a living whether 
he would or no. But as we apprehend Sir John Newport 
had not compulsory induction in view, the hardship must con- 
sist in this,—that a clergyman taking a living, however much 
he received beyond his deserts, would get less than he de- 
sired! In consequence of the trifling amount of the pre- 
sent fund, various sums, from 10,000/. to 50,0007. have been 
yearly voted in aid of it; and not much short of half a mil- 
lion has been. bestowed in this way since the Union. This, 
perhaps, is the most wanton of all the misapplications of public 
money during an unexampled course of profligate expenditure. 
In Ireland, the Church, in the aggregate, was overgorged with 
wealth ; and there was not the slightest difficulty in making its 
riches contribute to the necessities of its poorer members, with- 
out injustice to individuals. According to Dr Beaufort, out of 
2244 parishes which make up the parochial unions of 21 dio- 
ceses, 293 are in the gift of the Crown, 1391 of the Bishops, 
21 of the University, 367 of private persons: 95 are impro- 
priate, and without churches or incumbents. Thus, 1684 are 
in the hands of the Crown, or of nominees of the Crown. In 
respect, therefore, of more than two-thirds of all the paro- 
chial benefices of Ireland, besides all the dignities, there 
eould not be the least pretence that * property’ would be en- 
croached on, or valid rights ielineat by. the sequestra- 
tion of all or any part otf the incomes, on the first vacan- 
cies. Let ns take, then, the absurd hypothesis, that the ideal 

* The produce im ten years, from 1801 to 1810 inclusive, was 
49421,-10s. 60s. We have not. seen the subsequent. returns. Mr 
Hume states them at 3000/. in ten years. 
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body, the Church, has an indefeasable right to the property 
which the clergy enjoy, we must at least admit that this pro- 
perty may be laid out for the benefit of the Church. The 
most extravagant advocate of the vested rights of a fictitious 
entity can hardly go the length of asserting, that the Legislature 
should not have the power of directing the income of a corpo- 
ration to be expended in the manner most conducive to the end 
for which that corporation was originally established. If, there- 
fore, the building of churches, and the purchasing of glebes, 
were the most urgent of the wants of the Church, it would 
have been, according to any mode of considering chureh pro- 
perty, not only a justifiable, but the only proper mode of dis- 
posing of the incomes of the useless bishopricks and overpaid 
livings, to apply them to the relief of these necessities: But in 
the conduct pursued towards the Irish Church, we have the 
monstrous spectacle of a corporation not only claiming invio- 
Jability for the riches which destroy its health and threaten 
its existence; but (because those riches are distributed with pre- 
posterous inequality) extorting from an overtaxed people more 
money to supply the local deficiencies of that which is so ex 
cessive asa whole. When we think, that in some years more 
than the whole of the produce of the hearth-tax, or one third 
of the net produce of the pestiferous window-tax, was applied 
in aid of the enormous funds of the Church; when we reflect 
that this was done in a country which tithes, and taxes, and 
local assessments were keeping in a constant state of confusion 
and blood, we ate lost in wonder at the audacity which could 
advocate, and the folly which could submit to the extortion of 
this additional portion of the public property, for the use of an 
establishment of which the wealth has always been the weak- 
ness. 

There is one quality without which this imposition upon the 
nation could never have been successfully carried on, a quality 
with which ‘ the Church, in its corporate capacity,’ seems 
bountifully endowed—we mean cool and intrepid assurance 
both of assertion and demand. In the case of no other ser- 
vice to which public money is applied, would a demand be 
made upon the people for increased supplies, without an af- 
tempt at least to show that the sum-total of money expend- 
ed is insufficient to procure the services required: quite other- 
wise in the Church. In the Irish diocesan returns of !807 
and 1819, we have some remarkable instances of the manner 
in which ‘ the Church’ appeals to the nation for pecuniary help, 
at the moment that it affords evidence of its own superfluous 
opulence. We have before ope the condition of the 

2 
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nefices in the diocese of Derry as to glebe land, which, according 
to the average rent of land in that district, 18s. per acre, (ac- 
cording to Mr Wakefield and others) would give an income of 
$00/. a year for each clergyman, besides all the tithes. In ad- 
dition to this, the Bishop of Derry has lands, which, if they 
were out of lease, would, it is estimated, produce 120,000/. a 
year. In 1807, the head of this diocese, in which the Church 
property, over and above the tenth part of the gross produce of 
the land, must be worth not much short of three millions, had to 
answer the circular query,—‘ By what mode may the condition of 
* such livings, as are of a value too small to afford to resident in- 
* cumbents the means of comfort, be improved?’ In answer, the 
Bishops, after mentioning the inadequacy of the First Fruits 
Fund, (we have shown how that has happened), says, * There is 
* at present no other mode of improving such livings; but the 
* funds may be increased by the bounty of the King in Parlia- 
‘ ment.’ For the building and repair of churches, he says, 
§ Vestries should be empowered to lay on large sums, payable in 
‘ gales ;’—to lay on large sums, payable, not by the clergy, but 
by the laity. It never once occurred to this Bishop, that any 
part of the profits of the overgrown benefices which he enume- 
rated, should, as they became vacant, be applied to these purpo- 
ses; nor does it occur to any one of the twenty-two Archbishops 
and Bishops in Ireland. ‘ The bounty of the King in Parlia- 
* ment,’ and § gales, ’—a demand upon the treasury of the state, 
then engaged in an expensive war—or a heavy and unequal tax 
upon the inhabitants of particular districts—to these, or any 
other modes of getting the money, except the obvious and proper 
one, the Bishops have no objection. 

We do not wish it to be inferred that Ireland is covered with 
rich livings. Indeed, in some places, the livings are so lament- 
ably poor, that (as is expressed in the returns with the modes- 
ty characteristic of the Church) the incomes are § scarcely suffi- 
€ cient to pay the salary of the curates;’ the incumbents them- 
selves, who are non-resident, being reduced to the sad necessity 
of receiving very little for doing nothing. In one case, for ex- 
ample, the living of the united parishes of Dongore and Kil- 
bride is returned as a ‘ preferment extremely small—150/. a year 
‘ nearly ;’ but we are relieved from our distress, by looking in- 
to another column, and finding that a resident curate does the 
duty. for half the money, the incumbent being non-resident. In- 
deed,.in the more lamentable returns of 1807, we always found 
the.benevolence of the curates stepping in to the aid of the mise- 
ry of the incumbents. In the diocese of Limerick, according 
to,these returns, the parish of .Dromdeely was worth but 20/. a 
year, .The incumbent, however, was not resident, and induced 
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a deputy to perform the duty for thirty shillings ! a bargain, how- 
ever, which was, in reality, less hard than might be supposed, as 
we find there was nochurch in the district. The test of the ade- 

uacy of the income of a living seems to be, that it affords com- 
fort to the incumbent—after paying the salary of a curate. 

In Ireland, there is the same beautiful diversity as to the extent 
and populousness of livings as in the sister kingdom. The country 
livings vary from 200 acres to 40,000 acres in extent. In many 
parishes there are no churches, though, en attendant, the tithes 
are not the less diligently collected. In the bishoprick of ‘Wa- 
terford and Lismore, on 52 parochial benefices, there are but 
38; and in Limerick with 105 benefices, but 69 churches, 
In a word, the Irish Establishment, in its present’ condition, 
seems calculated to answer no end but to make the Church of 
England appear excellent in the comparison; a result which it 
would seem a priori to require some ingenuity to bring about. 

The question, whether this Establishment should or: should 
not be reformed, is one on which every man whose opinion car- 
ries with it the least influence should make up his mind; and as 
to the answer to it, we who see constantly before us the effects 
of a Church Establishment constructed on rational principles, 
can feel no sort of doubt. If it be merely intended by the Irish 
Establishment to show how rich and flourishing the few may be 
where the many are wasting in misery and ignorance; if it be 
intended to show, that 850 men may be happy and idle, ' while 
millions are labouring for subsistence in vain, the policy pur- 
sued towards it may be allowed to be rational and consistent. 
If the object be to attach the Irish people to the Protestant 
creed, the idea of stationing among a savage peasantry a nutn- 
ber of beneficed clergymen, whose wealth supplies them with 
every temptation to desert their duty, and of making them 
raise their incomes by a tax which involves them ‘in perpe- 
tual strife with that peasantry, is perfectly grotesque ‘in ab- 
surdity. Whatever may be the supposed effects of a richly 
endowed Church in maintaining a particular creed, it is evident 
that it is not the machine for the conversion of a people. In 
many parts of Ireland there are Church of Ireland clergymen 
in rich livings, with absolutely no Protestant parishioners. 'This 
state of things, though very deplorable for the Church in her 
corporate capacity, is the best that can be imagined for the Cler- 

man. So long as his parish continues'free of Protestantism, 

e is free from all the conditions of service which are in other 
cases attached to the property’of ‘the Church.’ He must hate a 
convert, as a Justice of Peace hates a poacher, ‘The way to in- 
sult him must be to enter his church. ‘Mr! Reid, iw his ‘recent- 
ly pablished Travels in Ireland, relates a°story of ‘a‘moral tor- 
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ture practised by a Catholic farmer on a beneficed clergyman, 
by regular attendance at a church, where, but for the presence 
of this unwelcome visitor, there would seldom have been a con- 
we The neophyte soon brought the pastor to terms, 
and obtained a reduction of his tithes as the price of his relapse 
to the errors of the Church of Rome. It is evident, that the 
larger the incomes of the parochial clergy are, the less impor- 
tant the voluntary contributions of their parishioners, the more 
unmixed will their motive be to keep the Protestant religion out 
of their parishes. 

When we see the quantity of evil inflicted on Ireland by the 
levying of tithe,—when we see the good prevented, in a hundred 
ways, for the want of that wealth which is mischievously lavish- 
ed on the clergy,—we can hardly believe that a reform of the 
Church of Ireland will not take place. A reform of that Church 
is, from the large proportion of its patronage in the hands of 
the Crown, or the nominees of the Crown, as easy as it is de- 
sirable. We Presbyterians can hardly conceive that there will 
be any one found bold enough to affirm, that a bench of twenty- 
two bishops, to superintend 860 resident incumbents, and to 
watch over 4 or 500,000 Protestants of the Establishment, is 
either useful or ornamental. According to the estimates of Mr 
Wakefield, the property of six of these bishops, * when out of 
lease, would produce 580,000/. a year,—a sum which would 
= an income of 650/. a year for each of the resident incum- 

ents-of Ireland; or, which would be quite as well, an income 
of 500/. for each of the clergy, and a fund for the establishment 
of a school in every parish in Ireland. All this could be done, 
and the tithes, as des as they are paid to the clergy, could be 
rapidly abolished by the mere sequestration of six bishopricks 
as they became vacant, without injury to the feelings, or viola- 
tion of the rights of any man. The details by which it would 
be necessary that such a plan should be filled up, are very 
simple and obyious. When this reform should be accomplish- 
ed there might still remain sixteen bishops to superintend a 
smaller number of Protestant clergy, and a smaller number of 
Protestant laity, than one bishop is very easily able to superin- 
tend in England. We do not mean to insinuate that they should 
be allowed to remain; but as our purpose is to do good, we 
would show, in passing, that even after an incalculable benefit 
had been conferred on Ireland, the Episcopal establishment 
might still remain extravagantly large, and form a very pretty 
fund for the purposes of Parliamentary influence,—the real pur- 
poses for which it is suffered to exist. 


* Armagh, Derry, Kilmore, Clogher, Waterford, Cloyne. 
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As to the Church of England, an inquiry into its actual con- 
dition must appear equally desirable to those who do, and to 
those who do not think highly of its efficiency and utility. The 
smallness of the incomes of many of its livings is not com- 
plained of so loudly by any persons as by its most zealous 
friends. Now, if this clamour be meant as any thing more 
than a pretext for the maintenance of the extravagant parts of 
the Establishment, by making the members of it who are made 
inefficient through poverty, a set-off against those who are made 
inefficient through opulence, the general means of remedying 
the evil are obvious, and nothing to an inquiry is required to 
develop the details. The Table which we referred to above as 
the cause of the mistake of the author of the ‘ Remarks,’ as to 
the numbers of places of worship in England, shows that,, in 
1812, the1881 parishes, to which it referred, contained 4,937,782 
people, so that each of those parishes had 2650 inhabitants on 
theaverage. The 8812 remaining parishes contained 5,564,718 
inhabitants, or about 630 people, each as the average. In 1809 
there were 3998 livings under 1501. a year; and there were also 
in the same year, out of 11,194 livings from which returns were 
made, 7358 cases of non-residence. Though we have shown, by 
the comparison of the state of different dioceses, that the small- 
ness of the livings is not the real cause of the prevalence of 
non-residence, it is at least one of the pretexts for it. . The 
consolidation of small parishes, where circumstances, admit 
of it, would at once remove this pretext, andthe poyer- 
ty of the greater part of the small livings; and the seques- 
tration of some of the superfluous dignities. of the Chureh, 
or the levying of first fruits and tenths, according to, their 
real value, upon the overpaid preferments which might here- 
after become vacant, would speedily raise. the, incomes .of 
the remainder. ‘The different distribution of the Church.pa- 
tronage,—the property of advowsons, to which. we always sup- 
pose attention to be paid, renders a general reform in, England 
a less easy and straightforward work than in Ireland. .. Ae¢cord- 
ing to Bishop Watson’s computation, in his Charge,, 1809, 
seven-tenths of the patronage of parochial livings were in the 
hands of lay individuals or lay corporations; three-tenths being 
in the hands of the Crown, of ecclesiastical corporations (chiefly 
composed of nominees of the Crown), and of the Universities; 
and the greater part of the poor livings are the property, of in- 
dividuals. These circumstances, however, though somewhat 
untoward, oppose no insurmountable obstacles.to reform, , It is 
the interest of the patrons to submit to a consolidation, of poor 
livings, making arrangements for alternate presentations; be- 
cause, as a mere matter of merchandise, two,livings..of this de- 
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scription would be worth considerably more in their united, 
than in their divided state. 

Whatever other steps may be taken with respect to the 
Church of England, a Parliamentary inquiry into its condition 
is imperatively called for. It is called for, if it needs reform, 
to show the degree in which reformation is needed, and the 
way in which it may be effected. It is called for, if it needs no 
reform, to show that the imputations on it are unfounded. It 
is needed to prevent the repetition of the waste of the public 
money, of which we had such gross instances, when, in the 
time of the greatest drain on our resources, 100,000/. was grant- 
ed weeny for the augmentation of poor livings, in utter igno- 
rance of the manner in which the fund already available for 
that purpose had been mismanaged. It can only be resisted 
by those who, conscious of the grossness of the abuses by which 
they profit, think the Church alone cannot bear that exposure 
to the light, to which every other institution in the country is 
happily subjected. 


Arr. VIII. Negro Slavery; or a Creed of some of the more 
Prominent Features of that State of Society, as it exists in the 
United States of America and in the Colonies of the West In- 
dies, especially in Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 117. London, Hatch- 
ard. 1823. 


he publication of this most interesting and important tract, 

gives us the opportunity of at once expressing our regret, 
we might almost say remorse, at having so long delayed to fol- 
low up the statements and warnings repeatedly given in former 
pages of our Journal, upon the crying sin of this country, the 
Slavery of our Colonial Population, and lamenting that we 
have so little space left for any thing like an attempt to handle 
the subject as it deserves. 

During the whole course of the controversy upon the Aboli- 
tion, protracted as it was for so many dreadiul years of suffer- 
ing to a whole quarter of the world, by the interested hostilities 
of some,—the luke-warm, faint-hearted, alas! we fear we may 
add the interested, support of others, nothing was more re- 
markable than the attempts of one party to involve their ad- 
versaries in the consequences of mixing Abolition with Eman- 
cipation, and the careful disavowal, by these adversaries, of 
any such doctrine. In truth, the best friends of the stability 
of the colonial system, were those who desired to prevent any 
new slaves from being. added to the mass of servitude, wretch- 
edness and discontent, already existing in those ill-fated set- 
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tlements; and no man who really understood the merits of the 
question, ever dreamt of promoting an immediate emancipation 
of the slaves already imported into, or born in, the Colonies, 
But here it is fit to observe what were the grounds of this opi- 
nion. We hold it to be altogether impossible for any rational 
being to maintain the abstract right of one class of men to keep 
another in the state of slavery. Upon this point, it is most 
material to state, that no doubt whatever can exist. If one 
man, or a class of men, pretend to absolute dominion over the 
mass of their fellow-creatures,—although what is called political 
power alone may be in question, and no attempt made to exer- 
cise a mastery over the persons of individuals,—it is quite mani- 
fest that the people are fully justified in rising up and over- 
throwing their oppressors, oak if it be needful, in utterly destroy- 
ing them. But far more unrighteous is the horrible attempt 
at making a property of men, holding them in the state of per- 
sonal slavery, and treating them as cattle or as inanimate ob- 
jects, the absolute property of the owners. To terminate a 
state so repugnant to every principle, so abhorrent to all the 
feelings of our nature, is clearly and undeniably not merely a 
right, but an imperative duty. Why, then, it may be asked, 
did the Abolitionists uniformly disavow all views of emancipa- 
tion ?—Because, we would answer, the interest of the slaves, as 
well as of the masters, required this consummation to be post- 
poned. If the interests of the masters only had been in ques- 
tion, no man capable of reasoning could for a moment pre- 
tend that the benefit—the pecuniary profit of one man in a 
hundred, or say only in ninety, ought to be thought of, when 
put in competition with the property, limbs, liberty, ease, 
and life of all the rest of the community. But it was unhap- 
pily too true, that the accursed system had given birth to a state 
of things in which a sudden retracing of our steps must have 
brought evils still more horrible than could flow from persist- 
ing for a while in our path; it was plain that the attempt sud 
denly to free our enslaved negroes must produce to themselves 
greater misery than could arise from continuing them in their prée~ 
sent state, miserable though it be; it was admitted on all hands, 
that slavery (nor could a worse stain be stamped upon it) un- 
manned its victim, and, by incapacitating him from enjoying free- 
dom, made an endurance of thraldom in some sort indispens~ 
able to his existence. This reason alone, let it never be forgot- 
ten, reconciled the abolitionists, some of them most reluctantly, a 
few scarcely at all, to continuing, for however short a time, the 
present iniquitous and cruel system. The interests of the ne~ 
groes.alone was given as the reason for it; the maintenance of 
slavery being uniformly considered as an evil of the greatest mag- 
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nitude; and only to be endured because of its necessity, and 
because of the greater evils which a sudden change must entail 
upon its victinis. 

But he would commit a most grievous mistake indeed, who 
should imagine that the abolitionists, even for a moment, lost 
sight of the condition and the fair claims of the negro popula- 
tion, the bulk of our fellow-subjects in the colonies. Their 
whole reasonings were at all times directed towards their com- 
forts and happiness. Of their main arguments, that which re- 
garded the improvement in the lot of those hapless creatures, 
ranked next after that which denounced the erying and unbear- 
able enormity of tearing men and infants by violence from their 
homes, and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere. 
As long as you permit the planter to have an unstinted supply 
of new slaves (it was argued), so long will he neglect his na- 
tive bands, and so long will every kind of ill. treatment accu- 
mulate upon their heads. Cut off the supply, and the. treate 
ment will naturally be amended, the condition of the negro be 
improved ; and his improvement will fit him for acquiring those 
rights of a free man which it is the worst effect of slavery to 
have hitherto rendered him unfit for being intrusted with.., 

The uéimate Emancipation of the negroes, therefore, never was 
for one moment absent from the contemplation of the friends to 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. All their arguments distinctly 
led to this point; they never at any time concealed their look- 
ing towards this object; they constantly, and in great detail, 
iraced the steps by which they expected that it would, in the 
process of time, and through the gradual improvement of the 
negro race, be safely and easily attained. Men of all descrip 
tions joined in taking this view of the question; and we doubt 
if one single instance can be produced of a speaker or writer, 
on the side of the abolitionists, who has not plainly avowed the 
Jreedom of the negroes as the ultimate point towards which all his 
efforts were directed. No rational person ever thought of at 
once conferring upon that ill-fated race that freedom which 
would (through our own detestable enormities) have been con- 
verted into a curse, rather than a boon ; but no one once doubt- 
ed that the principal good of the abolition was to be its ime 
proving the negro’s condition, and gradually raising his charac- 
ter to the level at which he might become fit to enjoy personal 
freedom. 

After a delay which is sufficient to stamp the character of our 
Legislature with indelible disgrace; a delay altogether its own, 
seeing that the voice of the Community was, from the beginr 
ning, unanimous and loud for the abolition; but alter above 
twenty years deliberation, checkered with every disgusting ya- 
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riety of indifference, double-dealing, and treachery, the great 
step was at length made, and the traffick in slaves abolished. 
The friends of the African race now hoped, as well they might, 
that the supply of negro labourers being cut off, new care 
would be shown in the treatment of what was somewhat offen- 
sively termed, the stock on hand. It seemed reasonable to look 
for what had always been predicted as the inevitable result of 
the abolition, a reform in the laws of the colonies relating to 
slaves. With those laws the abolitionists had uniformly re- 
frained from interfering. ‘They had even contended that they 
were matters of interior regulation, which the local authorities 
were most competent to deal with ; and relying upon the efficacy 
of the great measure which, by precluding all hope of foreign 
supplies, reduced the colonies to the natural state of other 
countries, dependent on natural means for their supply of la- 
bourers, they had reckoned with confident assurance upon the 
most speedy steps being taken for improving the condition of 
the slave population. They now looked—earnestly—wistful- 
ly—but in vain—for those measures which were most ob- 
viously calculated to promote the great ends in view—laws to 
mend the treatment of the slaves: to raise their importance in 
the community, and bestow on them some chance of jury trial, 
by giving them the common right of at least being heard as 
witnesses in courts of law; to facilitate their manumission; to 
bind them to the soil, so as to prevent the severe punishment of 
exile from being inflicted at the will of their masters, These, 
and many other obvious measures in their behalf, and for the 
benefit of their owners, if prejudice would only suffer self-inte- 
rest to exercise its wonted clearness of vision, were all looked 
for, but in vain, by the friends of the abolition. One of the 
last words which the late revered Sir Samuel Romilly said upon 
a subject which, beyond any other, appeared to be always present 
to his mind, and to have a hold of his feelings, was expressive 
of his grievous disappointment at so many years having elaps- 
ed, without one single step being taken by the colonies in the 
direction which all men had expected them to pursue, as soon 
as the traffick should cease. He deemed this omission not 
merely a sufficient vindication of the mother country’s imme- 
diate interposition, but a ground for loudly calling upon her te 
interfere. 

Four years and more have now elapsed since the lamentr 
ed death of that truly great and amiable man; and at length 
we heartly rejoice to find, that a disposition to interpose 
the authority of the mother country begins to manifest itself, 
where all effectual desires are first made known, among the 
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body of the community at large. Associations are already form- 
ed in London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, with the view of im- 

roving and liberating the West Indian population. The work 
before us proceeds from one of these most praiseworthy bodies, 
and we earnestly recommend its pages to the attentive perusal 
of every reader. Its object is to ‘ furnish the public with a plain, 
* authentic, and unvarnished picture of Negro slavery, not as it 
* may have existed at some antecedent period of time, but as it 
* exists at the present moment, both in the United States of 
* America, and in the European Colonies of the West Indies, 
6 which have been peopled by imported Africans. ’ 

We pass over the first part, which relates to America; and 
come at once to that horrible picture with which this volume is 
calculated to awaken, and to haunt and torment the conscience 
of our own country. Nothing can be more fair than the line of 
argument pursued by the able and intelligent author. He re- 
jects all the advantages to be derived from the publications of 
older date, the works of men who wrote early in the contro- 
versy, or the evidence of witnesses examined before the Privy 
Coucil, or the two Houses of Parliament, previously to the a- 
bolition ; because it might be contended that those testimonies 
were given thirty or forty years ago, and that the state of things 
is now materially changed. It does not goso far back as the Re- 
ports of Lord Seaforth in 1803, or the work of Dr Pinchard in 
1806; and even lays no stress on the cases of Huggins in Nevis, 
Hodge in Tortola, and Rawlins in St Kitts, some ten or twelve 
years ago. These horrors, when dragged forth, to the astonish- 
ment and indignation of the English world, were alleged to 
be local, and confined to the smaller islands. Wherefore our 
author resorts at once to Jamaica, whither all were desired to 
look for fair samples of West Indian society ; and even in that 
island, he rejects all the cases of estates supposed to be ill ma- 
naged. His object is to expose the essential vices of the infer- 
nal system; and he chuses instances of estates as well managed 
as the system will permit, and owned by men who, even in Eng- 
land, are distinguished for every kindly feeling and humane pro- 
pensity. 

We have no room for giving such an abstract as the impor- 
tance of the subject would require, of the evidence collected up- 
on this point. We must therefore rest satisfied with a most 
earnest recommendation of the :vork to the attention of our 
readers; and with adding one or two samples of the facts which 
it unfolds, from the testimony of eyewitnesses, recently arrived, 
and speaking of what they had observed and suffered in Ja- 
maica, long after the mother country had commanded the 
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Slave Trade to cease, and abolitionists had predicted that the 
lot of the slave would be improved, and planters had proclaim- 
ed that cruelty was unknown in the larger islands. 

We shall begin with a circumstance related by the Reverend 
Mr Cooper, a gentleman who was sent out in 1817, by one of 
the most worthy and intelligent men connected with the. West 
Indies, Mr Robert Hibbert, to superintend the religious in- 
struction of his negroes. 

‘ The state of morals and religion,’ he says, ‘is as bad as can well 
be imagined, both among Whites and Blacks. With scarcely any ex- 
ceptions, all of the former description, residing on piantations, live in a 
state of open and avowed concubinage with Black or Coloured 
women, The general profligacy, in this respect, is perfectly no- 
torious and undisguised ; and one effect of it is, that the young women 
on estates, instead of becoming mothers of children, are at an early 
age made the mere instruments of licentious gratification. It is well 
known that the morals of nineteen out of twenty White men are 
ruined before they have been amonth in the island. They get into 
habits of debauchery, and every idea of religion vanishes. Mr Coop- 
er does not recollect to have seen a single White man there, who 
showed any serious concern about religion, excepting some Mission- 
aries. 

‘ There is no regular marriage instituted amongst the slaves; in- 
deed, the women will say they would not be such fools as to consent 
to be confined to one man; their engagements, therefore, are merely 
temporary, and are not considered as at all binding. Mr Cooper 
never heard of any attempt, by agreement between masters, to bring 
together on the same plantation a man and wife who lived on 
different plantations. Nor could it in general be of any very great 
use te do so, while there is no such thing among them as a marriage- 
tie.’ pp. 53, 54. 

But the fact which we are particularly struck with is this; 
that when a visitor goes to the house even of a decent planter, 
and stays all night, * he is accustomed, on going to bed, to de- 
* sire the domestic who attends him, to bring him a girl, with 
* almost as little ceremony as he would ask for a candle.’ (p. 
53.) Nothing can more strongly paint at once the state of our 
unhappy slaves, and its miserable effects upon the morals of our 
white brethren. Acts of cruelty submitted to, unresisted, and 
with an unavailing struggle, are sad evidence, no doubt, of sub- 
jection in the slave, and debasement in his master; but there is 
here a mere brute exertion of force by one human being over 


another. What shall we say of such an entire forgetfulness of . 


the human, or even sentient nature of the unhappy negro, as is 
presented by the picture of white men using negroes merely as 
the instruments of gratification, without the least regard what- 
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ever to their feelings; making them at once the partners of 
their pleasures, and victims of their cruelty? Then, what shall 
we say cf the state of white society, which this incredible degra- 
dation of the negro engenders, when things are done with them 
in decent families, openly, and as matters of course, which in every 
civilized part of the earth are matters of concealment, mystery 
and denial, even among the most shamelessly profligate of our 
kind? Let these things be weighed by our British women; let 
them, the ornaments of their sex, and distinguished both for 
their virtues, and for all the delicacies by which virtue is at once 
protected and adorned, let them figure to themselves a state of 
society in which one elass of themselves should be treated like 
brute animals, and the other be made the witnesses of such de- 
meanour, without even feeling that their eyes and ears were of- 
fended—and then let them ask themselves what punishment 
they would not rather endure, than continue to live in such a 
world of pollution ? 

The punishments of slaves are largely illustrated in these 

ages. 

© Whether the offender be male or female, precisely the same 
course is pursued. The posteriors are made. bare, and the offender 
is extended prone on the ground, the hands and feet being firmly 
held and extended by other slaves; when the driver, with his long 
and heavy whip, inflicts, under the eye of the overseer, the number 
of lashes which he may order; each lash, when the skin is tender 
and not rendered callous by repeated punishments, making an inci- 
sion on the buttocks, and thirty or forty such lashes leaving them in 
a dreadfully lacerated and bleeding state. Even those that have be- 
come the most callous cannot long resist the force of this terrible in- 
strument, when applied by a skilful hand, but become also raw and 
bloody ; indeed, no strength of skin can withstand its reiterated ap- 
plication.” p. 61. 

_ Take the following more particular examples of this prac- 
tice. 

‘ Two women, who were pregnant, desired to quit the field during 
rain, on account of their pregnancy. The overseer refused them 
permission. They went to complain of their refusal to a magistrate, 
but were stopped in their way by a neighbouring overseer, and by 
him thrown into the stocks until he sent them back to their own 
overseer, who put them again into the stocks on their own estate, 
and had them flogged. Of this proceeding they complained to the 
attorney. The attorney was of opinion that the overseer had acted 
with undue severity; but he considered the women to have been 
highly to blame for attempting to complain to the magistrate ; 
whereas, he said, they ought in the first instance to have complained 
to him. 

‘ It is common for Negroes, who have been guilty of what is 
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deemed a serious offence, to be worked all day in the field, and dur- 
ing the intervals of labour, as well as during the whole night, to be 
confined, with their feet fast in the stocks. In the case of one Ne- 
gro, who was so confined for some weeks, Mrs Cooper begged hard 
to obtain a remission of his punishment, but did not succeed. Ano- 
ther Negro, belonging to the estate, was a notorious runaway. Be- 
ing taken, he was flogged in the usual manner, as severely as he well 
could bear, and then made to work in the field. During the inter- 
val of dinner-time he was regularly placed in the stocks, and in them 
also he was confined the whole night. When the lacerations, pro- 
duced by the flogging he had received were sufficiently healed, he 
was flogged a second time. While the sores were still unhealed, 
one of the book-keepers told Mr Cooper that maggots had bred in 
the lacerated flesh. Mr Cooper mentioned the circumstance to the 
attorney, who did not manifest any surprise on hearing it. 

‘ An old African Negro, well known to Mr Cooper, who appear- 
ed to possess a sound and superior mind, and was reckoned the best 
watchman on the estate, was placed to watch the provision-grounds 
for the use of the overseer’s house. These were robbed, and the 
robbery being imputed to his neglect, he received a very severe 
flogging. The old man declared (Mr Cooper does not vouch for 
the truth of the excuse) that he could not help what had happened, 
the grounds being too extensive for him to guard them effectually, 
so that while he was on one side of them, the Negroes could easily 
steal on the other. This flogging made a great alteration in the old 
man, and he never seemed well after it. In two or three weeks, 
another robbery occurring, he received a still more severe flogging. 
than before. One morning, while Mr and Mrs Cooper were at 
breakfast, they heard a groaning, and going to the window, saw this 
poor man passing along in a state which made Mrs Cooper shrink 
back with horror. Mr Cooper went out to him, and found his pos- 
teriors, which were completely exposed, much lacerated, and bleed- 
ing dreadfully. He seemed much exhausted. He attempted to ex- 
plain the case, but was incapable from fatigue and suffering. A Ne- 
gro boy was standing by; the old man pointed to him, and said, 
“* Massa, him tell you.” The poor old man, from this time, was 
never well or cheerful, and he soon afterwards died.’ pp. 68-65. 

We give one extract more, embracing several miscellaneous, 
but very important particulars; and again desiring the reader 
to bear in mind that it is of Jamaica, and of the year 1820, that 
the Reverend author is speaking. 

‘ A large proportion of all the estates are mortgaged ; and estates 
are frequently sold to pay off the debts upon them. The slaves 
themselves, too, or a part of them, are often seized for the payment 
of the master’s debts ; and this is done without any reference, in a 
multitude of cases, to family-connexions. It is felt by them as a 
grievous hardship to be separated from their connexions: it somes 
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times produces a species of rebellion ; and has been known to occa- 
sion the death of many, through the distress of mind which it pro- 
duces. 

‘ Small proprietors often undertake to do work on estates by job, 
which they employ their slaves to execute. When they are thus sent 
to different places, they carry their own provisions with them, and 
usually sleep’ on the ground under a tent, all huddled together, 
though sometimes they are accommodated in the sugar-works of the 
estate, or by the Negroes of the estate in their houses. 

¢ Task-work is very uncommon in Jamaica. It is held to be dan- 
gerous to allow the slave much spare time. 

« If a Negro is deemed to be incorrigible by plantation-discipline, 
he is often sent to the workhouse of the parish, where he is chained 
to another Negro, and employed, with others chained in the same 
manner, two and two, in repairing the roads during the day, being 
shut up during the night. This punishment is inflicted without the 
intervention of any magistrate, by the mere desire of the master or 
overseer, who may protract it fur any length of time. 

‘ When Negroes are sent out in pursuit of runaways, they are 
usually armed with a cutlass, and are authorized, in case of resist- 
ance, to chop, that is, to cut down the runaway. The Maroons are 
also encouraged by rewards to take up runaways. They carry fire- 
arms, and may shoot them if they resist. 

‘ There is on every estate what the Negroes call a Hothouse or 
Hospital, which a medical practitioner is expected to visit once or 
twice a week. The Negroes have generally a great dislike to being 
shut up in this Hothouse, where they are separated from the kind- 
ness of their friends, and would prefer being in their own houses, 
even though in a miserable state. 

* White women, who are owners of slaves, will, in general, with- 
out any scruple, order their slaves to be flogged; and some of them 
will even stand by to see them stripped bare, and punished in the 
usual disgusting manner, 

* Just before Mr Cooper quitted the island, as he was walking in 
the streets of Lucea, the port-town of Hanover parish, in company 
with the captain of the vessel in which he had taken his passage, 
they saw an old man who appeared to have been recently flogged. 
He whs standing in the public street with his posteriors exposed and 
bleeding ; and yet he seemed to excite no attention whatever from 
any one but Mr Cooper and the captain.’ pp. 68, 69. 

This tract concludes with summing up the general charges 
against the system as it still exists in Jamaica; against the colo- 
nists and their legislatures, for taking no steps ‘to mitigate its 
evils, to effect its gradual refor mation, and prepare for its final 
destruction. The use of the cart-w hip, habitually, not merely 
for punishment, but as the constant stimulus to labour—the 
cruelty of the inflictions made for real or imaginary offences, 
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and the indecent, as well as cruel manner of those inflictions— 
the inadmissibility of slaves as witnesses in all courts—their lia- 
bility to be sold as mere chattels, and transferred from hand to 
hand, without the least regard to their comforts or feelings— 
the impossibility of their obtaining any instruction, moral or 
religious—and, finally, the obstacles placed in the way of their 
manumission—these are the chief heads to which the attention 
of Parliament and of the country are directed; and we unite 
our voice with that of the benevolent persons who have pub- 
lished this well-timed work, in imploring and in warning our 
country, not to regard this appeal with coldness or levity. 

We rejoice to find, that, at length, the publick mind is a- 
wakened to this momentous question; and that associations are 
formed with the purpose of diffusing information upon it, aud 
inciting the Legislature to discharge its duty to the country and 
to humanity. Liverpool, once famous in the enormities of the 
slave traffick, has now stood foremost as the first to make amends 
for its horrid fruits. The venerable name of William Roscoe 
stands at the head of the body there associated, whose pious 
object it is to adopt all lawful and peaceable measures for miti- 
gating the evils of slavery, and preparing its ultimate abolition. 
—Every good man must pray for its success. 


Ant. IX. 1. Virerinivus, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By JaMEs 
Sueripan Know tes. Ridgway. 1820. 

2. The Bride’s Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Tuomas Lovei. 
Beppors, of Pembroke College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 1822. 


Ir the history of a nation, the progress and vicissitudes of its 

Literature are but too frequently disregarded. The crown- 
ing of kings, and the winning of battles, are recorded with 
chronological accuracy, and the resources of the country are 
laid open. The eye of the reader is dazzled with the splendour 
of courts, and the array of armies; The rise and fall of parties 
—the trial and condemnation of state criminals—the alterna- 
tions of power and disgrace, are explained to very weariness. 
But of the quiet conquests of learning, there is small account. 
The philosopher must live in his own page, the poet in his 
verse; for the national chronicles are almost mute regarding 
them. The historian’s bloody catalogue is not made up of 
units; but deals only with great assemblages of men—armies, 
fleets, and senates: The king is the only ‘ One’ included in 
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the story; but of him, be he a cipher or a tyrant, we are told 
in a way to satisfy the most extravagant desires of loyalty. 

There is in this, we think, an undue preponderance—a pre- 
ference of show to substance—of might to right. ‘There is at 
least as much importance to be attached to the acquisition of 
* Paradise Lost,’ or ‘ Lear,’ as to the gaining of an ordinary 
victory. Accordingly, we, profiting by the historian’s lapse, 
and in order to do those ingenious persons (the poets and phi- 
losophers) justice, assume the right of tracing, from time to 
time, heir histories upon our pages, and of discussing, with 
something of historic candour, their good qualities and de- 
fects. 

In contemplating the great scene of Literature, the Muses 
are, beyond doubt, one of the brightest groups; and, among 
them, those of the Drama stand out preeminent. To quit al- 
legory—it comes more quickly home to the bosoms of men; 
it is linked more closely to their interests and desires, detailing 
matters of daily life, and treating, in almost colloquial phrase, 
of ordinary passions. It is‘as a double-sided mirror, wherein 
men see themselves reflected, with all their agreeable pomp and 
circumstance, but freed of that rough husk of vulgarity which 
might tempt them to quarrel with their likeness: while the sins 
of their fellows are stripped and made plain, and they them- 
selves pourtrayed with unerring and tremendous fidelity. 

Certainly dramatic poetry is more quick and decisive in its 
effects than poetry of any other kind ; and this arises partly from 
its nature, and partly from the circumstances under which it is 
made public. In the imagination of a person visiting the theatre, 
there is a predisposition to receive strong impressions. The 
toil of the day is over, the spirits are exhilarated, and the 
nerves rendered susceptible by a consciousness of coming en- 
joyment. All the fences and guards that a man assumes in 
matters of business or controversy, are laid aside. Even the 
little cantion with which he takes up a book (for we have 
now got'a lurking notion that authors are not infallible) is for- 
gotten: he casts off his care and his prudence, and sets both 
the past and future at defiance when he enters the limits of a 
theatre. It is impossible for a person unacquainted with dra- 
matic representation, to understand the effect produced ona 
mixed mass of the people, when a striking sentiment is uttered 
by a popular actor. ‘The conviction is instantaneous. Hun- 
dreds of stormy voices are awakened, the spirit of every indi- 
vidual is in arms, and a thousand faces are lighted up which a 
moment before seemed calm and powerless ;—and this impres- 
sion is not so transient as may be thought. It is carried home, 
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and nursed till it ripens. It is a germ which blossoms out into 
patriotism, or runs up rank into prejudice or passion. It is 
intellectual property, honestly acquired; and yet debateable 
ground, on which disputes may arise, and battles are to be 
fought hereafter. 

Men are often amused, and sometimes instructed, by books. 
But a tragedy is a great moral lesson, read to two senses at 
once; and the eye and the ear are both held in alliance to re- 
tain the impression which the actor has produced. A narrative 
poem is perhaps more tempting in its shape than a play, and 
may fix the attention more deeply in the closet; but it is ad- 
dressed to a more limited class, and necessarily affects our sym- 
pathies less forcibly ; for a Drama is an embodying of the present, 
while an Epic is only a shadow of the past. We listen, in one 
case, to a mere relation of facts; but, in the other, the ruin of 
centuries is swept away, and time annihilated, and we stand face 
to face with grey Antiquity.’ We see and hear things which 
we thought had departed for ever; but they are (or seem to be) 
here again—in stature, in gesture, in habit, the same. We 
become as it were one of a crowd that has vanished; we mix 
with departed sages and heroes, and breathe the air of Athens, 
and Cressy, and Agincourt. Men who have been raised to 
the stars, and whom we have known but by the light of their re- 
nown, are made plain to our senses: they stand before us, flesh 
and blood like ourselves. We are apt to deny our sympathy 
to old events, when it is asked by the mere historian of the 
times; but, when the mimic scene is unfolded before us, we are 
hurried into the living tumult, without the power (or even wish) 
to resist. 

Schlegel, in his acute and learned Lectures on ‘ Dramatic Art 
and Literature,’ inquires, ‘ what is Dramatic?’ A definition 
is seldom an easy thing. Although we can understand what is 
called dramatic writing, it may nevertheless be difficult to de- 
fine it correctly. It certainly does not consist merely in its 
shape of dialogue, because dialogue may be, and often is, essen- 
tially wndramatic. Speeches may be shaped, and separated, 
and allotted, and they may be raised or lowered in expression, 
as the king, or the merchant, or the beggar, is presented, yet the 
hue of the author’s mind shall pervade them all. Such charac- 
ters are not dramatic: they have no verisimilitude: they are like 
puppets worked with wires, the mechanism of the brain, but little 
more. They may startle our admiration, or tease our curiosity, 
by the ingenuity of the workmanship; but we have no faith in 
them, and they stimulate us to nothing. In Shakespeare (but 
he stands in this, as in every thing else, alone), we never see the 
prejudice of the author peeping out and interfering,—a mistake 
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and an anachronism in the scene. He is the only one who ever 
had strength enough to cast off the slough of his egotism, and 
courage enough to lay his vanities aside, and array with the pure 
light of an independent intellect, the most airy creations of the 
brain. Like the prince in the Arabian fiction, he leaves one 
shape for another and another, animating each and all by 
turns ; not carrying the complexion or tone, or diseases of the 
first, into the body of the second; and yet superior even to that 
ingenious metempsychosist, whose original love, if we remem- 
ber aright, remained unaltered through all the changes that he 
underwent in story. 

It is assuredly difficult,—and argues more than common disin- 
terestedness, to set aside, of our own accord, our right to be 
heard, and to become the organ and mouthpiece of a variety of 
men. ‘To invest ourselves for a time with the prejudices, and 
even with the very speech of statesmen and soldiers, kings and 
counsellors, knaves, idiots, friars and the like, seems like a gra- 
tuitous vexation of the intellect; and yet it must be done. We 
must give up our'privilege to dictate, and lose the opportunity 
of saying infinitely better things than the parties concerned 
would utter, if we wish for eminent success in the drama. This 
is offensive to our self-love; and the truth is, that a vain 
man can never be a good dramatist. He must forget himself 
before he can do justice to others. We have heard it insisted, 
that this is neither possible nor desirable. But that it is possible, 
Shakespeare is a brilliant testimony. And that it is desirable, 
is equally certain, and, we apprehend, not very difficult of proof, 
A character (king or peasant) must speak like himself, or like 
another person, or like no person whomsoever :—which style is 
the best, we leave to the understanding of the reader. It is 
true that, without much of that particular faculty which we are 
inclined to call * dramatic,’ some authors have contrived to 
pourtray one or two characters with success ; but these have been 
generally mere beaux ideals,—mere copies or modifications of 
themselves. Indeed, we have found, on a strict scrutiny, that 
their opinions might always be seen darkening one character, 
and their animal spirits gilding another; and that, whether di- 
dactic, or disputatious, or jocose, the fluctuation of their own 
spirit has been manifest through all the shiftings and disguises 
of their tale. 

Schlegel, in reply to his own question of § What is dramatic ?’ 
says—that it does not consist merely in dialogue, but that it is 
necessary that such dialogue should operate a change in the 
minds of the persons represented. If by this he means, that 
the character itself should be wrought upon and change, we 
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think that this may be desirable; but the nature of the drama is 
a thing different from the result which it ought to arrive at. 
This assertion of Schlegel is therefore almost like saying, that 
argument is not sound (or rather that it is not argument at all) 
unless it shall produce conviction. In our own literature, at 
least, it is certain that we often find the personages at the end 
of the play in precisely the same state of mind as at the com- 
mencement. We make a play a succession and change of 
events, and not a change of sentiment. The sentiment of the 
hearer is indeed, if possible, to be wrought upon, but not ne- 
cessarily that of any one character of the drama. The charac- 
ter, in fact, is frequently developed in the first scene, and we have 
nothing afterwards to learn except as to what accidents befal it, 
If the German critic means to say (for he is not very clear), that 
the tone of the several speeches in a play should be dependent 
on each other—that the first should give rise to the second, the 
second to the third, and so on, we entirely agree with him: 
For the bright spirit of dialogue can only be struck out by colli- 
sion; and if the speech, the answer, and the replication, were 
mere independent and insulated sayings, each character would 
utter a series of monologues, and no more. 

Shakespeare (as in the case of Macbeth and others) some- 
times makes his tragedy an absolute piece of biography, and al- 
lows his characters to unfold themselves gradually, act by act: 
he does not, in truth, often bring forward a ready-made villain, 
whom we may know at a glance; but we have a map of the 
march and progress of crime or passion through the human 
heart: our sympathies are not assaulted or taken by surprise, 
but we move forward, step by step, with the hero of the story, 
until he perishes before our eyes. This is undoubtedly the per- 
fection of the drama; but it exists in its weakness as well as in 
its strength; and even in Shakespeare, [ago is much the same 
person in the fifth act as he is in the first scene, and Richard 
undergoes little, if any, alteration. 

If we were driven to a definition, we should say, that a good 
drama is—‘ A story told by action and dialogue, where the spirit 
and style of the speeches allotted to each character are well dis- 
tinguished from the others, and are true to that particular cha- 
racter and to Nature.’ It must involve a story (or event), or it 
will not have the strength and stature of a drama; for that is 
not a collection of scenes loosely hung together without object, 
but a gradual detail of one or more facts in a regular and na- 
tural way. It must have action, or it cannot be fit for re- 
presentation; and dialogue, or it would be but narration. The 
speeches must possess character and distinc ion, without which, 
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a play would be monotonous, and like the voice of a single in- 
strument breathed through different tubes of one diameter: and 
that those speeches should be true to the characters to which 
they are assigned, and (as a consequence) to Nature, must be 
presumed, until we can show that Nature is wrong, or can find 
a brighter model to imitate. 

The earliest dramatic amusements of modern times (they were 
common to Italy, and Spain, and England), were of a religious 
nature, and with us passed under the name of * Mysteries. * 
In these, which were stories taken from the Bible and Testa- 
ment, the characters were sustained by monks, or boys attach- 
ed to ecclesiastical establishments; and, indeed, the literary 
part of the Mysteries (such as it is) must have sprung from the 
same source. 

Much discussion has occurred among our industrious and in- 
quisitive brethren in learning, as to whether our Drama is of 
foreign or English growth. Something plausible may no doubt 
be urged on each side of the question; but we must rest on cir- 
cumstantial proof at last: And, after all, the discovery would 
scarcely compensate for the pains that must be bestowed on the 
inquiry; for the subject itself is not very important to the inte- 
rests even of the Drama. 

Some derive our dramatic literature at once from the tragedies 
of the ancient Greeks; some from the comparatively modern en- 
tertainments which the Jews and early Christians were accustom- 
ed to exhibit at Constantinople (Byzantium) and elsewhere: o- 
thers say that it originated at fairs in the ingenuity of the itinerant 
dealers, who thus exerted their wits to draw people and purchasers 
together; while the rest (without referring to this origin) contend 
only that it is of pure English growth, and has no connexion 
with any that we have mentioned, nor even with the Mysteries 
of Italy or Spain. Schlegel himself is, if we remember cor- 
rectly, of this last opinion. 

Now, we can scarcely suppose that our earlier writers were 
indebted to the classic Grecian models; for the * Mysteries’ 
have been traced back as far as the twelfth century ; and Chau- 
cer, in the fourteenth century, speaks of * plays of miracles ;’ 
at which time we are not aware that the Greek dramatists were 
known in England. But there is a better reason still against this 
supposed derivation, which is, that the early English perform- 
ances bear no resemblance whatever to the tragedies of the 
Greeks. The latter are fine and polished entertainments, dis- 
cussing matters of daily life, or immortalizing events in their 
own history; while the former are meagre didactic matters, 
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taken solely from sacred history, and destitute of the chorus 
which forms so striking a feature in the character of the Gre- 
cian plays. Had our forefathers imitated Sophocles, or Euri- 
pides, or Eschylus, it is but fair to suppose that they would 
have imitated them entirely; for the taste of the nation was not 
at the point to suggest selections from their style, nor to justify 
any deviation from their successful system. We must there- 
fore conclude, that the ancient Grecians had little to do (no- 
thing directly) with the birth of our English Drama. 

As to the opinion that it began in mimic and buffoonery 
at fairs, we cannot understand why, if this was the case, the 
subjects should be of so serious a cast. It is not reason- 
able to suppose, that the wandering merchants of the time 
would strive to attract purchasers, by laying before them some 
signal instance of God’s vengeance. If they had mimicked any 
thing, it would have been the manners or the follies of the time, 
the gesture or the gait of individuals, or things that were in 
themselves obviously susceptible of mirth, and readily to be un- 
derstood by the spectators. But we see nothing of this in the 
earliest specimens of the English dramatic writers; and without 
this we cannot well accede to the opinions of Warton or Schle- 
gel, and think that our drama had no connexion with that of 
foreign countries. In the first place, our English Mysteries 
were essentially like those of Gregory Nanzianzen and the mo- 
dern Italians. We had intercourse with Italy and Constanti- 
nople; and it is known that the stories of Boccaccio and his 
countrymen had been brought into England in the time of 
Chaucer. 

If there had not been so decided a resemblance, in point of 
subject, between the * Mysteries ’ of England and the sacred Dra- 
mas of Italy and modern Greece, we should have felt inclined 
to adopt the opinion of Schlegel. It is known that the same inge- 
nious discoveries have been made in different parts of the world 
which had no acquaintance with each other; and it would have 
been but equitable to have given the English credit for a drama of 
their owninvention. But, tosay the truth, the earliest specimens 
of English plays do not look like inventions ; they are at once too 
complete for originals, and too rude to be considered as copies 
from the polished Dramas of Sophocles and his cotemporaries. 
The first attempt at dramatic writing would naturally be in the 
form of a monodrame, or a simple colloquy, and not a drama 
with all its principal and subordinate parts illustrating a fact in 
history. It is said, indeed, that the Mysteries were composed 
by the monks, for the purpose of supplanting more vulgar en- 
tertainments of a similar nature; yet the fact of no such enter- 
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tainments having come down to us, may well excite some scep- 
ticism ; for the person capable of inventing a drama, would also, 
we should think, be able to record it. It is true, that the most 
ancient entertainment at Naples is Punch, who has descended, 
by tradition only, from father to son, and still keeps his place of 
popularity, in defiance both of improvement and innovation. 
But Punch was not the origin of the Italian Drama; nor would 
the fact of his having been so, or of his resemblance to our fair 
mimicry, alter the question as to the invention of the English 
© Mysteries.’ After all, however, the matter is not important, 
and scarcely worth the very small discussion which we have be- 
stowed upon it. 

The * Moralities’ which followed, grew out of the old ‘ Mys- 
tery,’ and were the natural offspring of such a parent. The 
were mere embodyings of the vices and virtues; and eocall 
dressed up afier a barbarous fashion, made some approach to 
the models of the ancient Greeks; at least in the titles of their 
dramatis persone. * Death,— Kindred,— Strength, — Discre- 
tion,’ and others, for instance, which occur in the old Mora- 
lity of ‘ Everyman,’ came nearer to the personages in the Pro- 
metheus of Aischylus than the nature of the ‘ Mysteries’ would 
allow; and in the Morality of * Lusty Juventus,’ the persons 
of § Knowledge,—Good Councell,—Sathan the Devyll,’ and 
others, explain at once the nature of their offices, and the 
entertainment they are likely to afford. These compositions 
(especially the Morality called *‘ Hycke-Scorner’) possess oc- 
casional gleams of dramatic spirit; but, generally speaking, 
they have little of that quality beyond what is discoverable in 
the romances and narrative poems of the same period. 

The first regular English comedy, ‘ Gammer Gurton’s Nee- 
dle,’ in every sense a very remarkable performance, is said 
to have been written in the year 155); and if that statement 
be correct, the first English tragedy, ‘ Ferrex and Porrex,’ 
which was the joint composition of Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, and Thomas Norton, was written in the same year. Our 
business ‘is not now with the comedy. With regard to the 
latter Drama, it is remarkable rather for its even style and ne- 
gative merits, than for any one brilliant or sterling quality. It 
has none of the rudeness of the Dramas which preceded and 
followed it, but stands by itself, an elegant instance of me- 
diocrity in writing. Without extravagance or flagrant error— 
without ribaldry, or any of the offensive trash that disgraced 
those days, it is nevertheless mournfully deficient in spirit and 
dramatic character. The hue of the authors’ minds pervades 
the whole like a gloom. When Pope praised this tragedy for 
* the propriety of sentiments, and gravity of style,’ &c. * so 
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essential to tragedy, ’ and which, he says, ‘ Shakespeare himself 
perpetually neglected, or little understood,’ he proves to us no- 
thing but that he did not understand dramatic writing. Even 
Milton (and we say this very reluctantly) seems to have had an 
imperfect idea of true tragedy, when he calls the Greek writers 
¢ unequalled,’ and proposes them as models, in preference to 
our own great and incomparable poet. We have little to ob 
ject to the ¢ propriety’ of Lord Buckhurst’s sentiments, and 
nothing to the ‘ gravity’ of his style. These things are very 
good, no doubt; but we have nothing else.. There is no cha- 
racter—no variety, which is the soul of dramatic writing. What 
Lord Buckhurst says might as well be said in a narrative or di- 
dactic poem,—in a sermon, or an essay. But in a play, we want 
true and vivid portraits: we want the life and spirit of natural 
dialogue: we want ‘ gravity of style’ occasionally, but we also 
want fancy, and even folly: we want passion in all its shapes, 
and madness in its many words, and virtue and valour,—not 
dressed up in allegory, nor tamed down to precept, but true 
and living examples of each, with all the varieties and inflec- 
tions of human nature,—not too good for us to profit by, nor 
too bad for us to dread. Now, we have little of this in § Ferrex 
and Porrex.’ The play is steril in character, and, with all its 
good sense, is a dead and dull monotony. The following is 
one of the most favourable passages; but it will nevertheless 
afford a fair specimen of the style in-which the whole is writ- 
ten. Hermon (a parasite) is addressing the King: 
——‘ If the fear of Gods, and secret grudge 

Of Nature’s law, repining at the fact, 

Withhold your courage from so great attempt, 

Know ye that lust of kingdoms hath no law, 

The Gods do bear, and well allow in Kings 

The things that they abhor in rascal routes. 

When kings on slender quarrels run to wars, 

And then, in cruel and unkindly wise, 

Commend thefts, rapes, murder of innocents, 

The spoil of towns, ruins of mighty realms, 

Think you such princes do suppose themselves 

Subject to laws of kind, and fear of Gods ? 

Murders and violent thefts in private men 

Are heinous crimes, and full of foul reproach ; 

Yet no offence, and deck’d with glorious name 

Of noble conquests in the hands of kings.’ Act 2. sc. 1. 

We have taken no liberty with this very edifying counsel, 
except that of altering the ancient spelling. The doctrine re- 
quires as little assistance. 
After Lord Sackville followed Edwards, who, in 1571, wrote 
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§ The Comedy of Damon and Pythias.’ It has, notwithstand- 
ing its title, some things of tragedy in it; but the serious parts 
are nearly worthless. The style is rade and bad enough, and 
the play is filled with anachronisms and inconsistencies; but 
there is an attempt at character in one or two of the persons of 
the drama, which serves in some small measure to redeem it. 
Aristippus is an instance of a philosopher turned courtier; and 
Carisophus is a specimen of the parasite plant, which we can 
easily suppose flourished and multiplied as readily at the foot of 
Etna, as on the banks of the Seine or the Thames, or on the 
shores of the sea of Archangel. About the same time with 
Edwards lived and wrote Thomas Preston, the author of § Cam- 
bises king of Percia.? This tragedy is remarkable only for its 
having been referred to, as is supposed, by Shakespeare in 
Henry the Fourth. The ‘ vein’ of Cambises, however, is but 
a sorry vein; and is more dull than extravagant. It would 
probably long since have been forgotten, but for Falstaff’s allu- 
sion. Whetstone, the author of Promos and Cassandra, is 
scarcely worth a mention, unless it be that Shakespeare has 
borrowed his subject of § Measure for Measure’ from him ;— 
neither is Kyd, who wrote * Soliman and Perseda,’ and the 
Spanish Tragedy. We say this on the supposition that some 
other was the author of the scene in the latter play, where 
Hieronimo is discovered” mad. There is in that scene, in- 
deed, a wild and stern grief, painted with fearful strength, 
which we must not altogether pass over. ‘The following short 
extract is powerful and fine. 


The Painter enters. 


* Paint. God bless you, Sir. 
Hier. Wherefore? why, thou scornful villain ? 
How, where, or by what means should I be blest ? 
Isab. What would’st thou have, good fellow ? 
Paint. Justice, madam. 
Hier, Oh! ambitious beggar, would’st thou have that 
That lives not in the world ? 
Why, all the undelved mines cannot buy 
An ounce of Justice, ’tis a jewel so inestimable. 
I tell thee, God hath engrossed all justice in his hands, 
And there is none but what comes from him. 
Paint. Oh! then I see that God must right me for 
My murdered son. 
Hier. How, was thy son murdered ? 
Paint. Ay, Sir: no man did hold a son so dear, 
Hier. What! not as thine ? that’s a lie 
As massy as the earth; I had a son, 
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Whose least unvalued hair did weigh 
A thousand of thy sons, and he was murdered. 

Paint. Alas! Sir, I had no more but he. 

Hier. Nor I, nor I: but this same one of mine 
Was worth a legion. But all is one; Pedro, 
Jaques, go in a doors, Isabella, go, 

And this good fellow here, and | 
Will range this hideous orchard up and down 
Like too she lions reaved of our young. 

Besides these, there are some others who may be said to Shas 
flourished before the time of Shakespeare—Wilmot, who wrote 
‘ Tancred and Gismonde’—Greene, the author of « James the 
Fourth ’—Legge, who is said to have written * Richard the 
Third ’—the celebrated John Lily the Euphuist—George Peele, 
who wrote ‘ David and Bethsabe’ and ‘ Mahomet and Hiron,’ 
and some other dramas,—and last, but not least, Christopher 
Marlow. These authors, with the exception of Peele and Mar- 
low (for Lily’s plays cau scarcely be considered within the limit 
of our subject) may be passed over without further mention. 
The lines of Peele are sweet and flowing, but they have little 
imagination and no strength; and he is without a notion of 
dialogue. He would have written pastorals perhaps smooth- 
ly and pleasantly, but the passions were altogether above him, 
One of his plays, * Mahomet and Hiron,’ is probably the 
source from which ancient Pistol has derived a portion of his 
learning. David and Bethsabe reminds us of the Old Mys- 
teries: its style, however, is different, and it has some lines 
that have undoubtedly great beauty. In Bethsabe’s apostrophe 
to the air, she says— 

* Deck thyself in loose robes, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes '— 
which is delicacy itself; nor can the following lines in the same 
play (describing a fountain) be denied the merit of being ex- 
tremely graceful. 
‘ The brim let be embraced with golden curls 

Of moss that sleeps with sounds the waters make, 

With joy to feed the fount with their recourse : 

Let all the grass that beautifies her bower 

Bear manna every morn instead of dew ; 

Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 

That hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon hill. ’ 

But Marlow was undoubtedly the greatest tragic writer that 
preceded Shakespeare. The spirit of extravagance seems to 
have dwelt in his brain, and to have imped him on to the most 

-extraordinary feats: but his muse had a fiery wing, and bore 
him over the dark and unhallowed depths of his subject in @ 
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strong and untiring flight. This poet is less remarkable for his 
insight into human character, than for his rich and gloomy ima~ 
gination, and his great powers of diction,—for whether stately, 
or terrible, or tender, he excels in all. His ‘ mighty line’ was 
famous in his own time, and cannot be denied even now: yet 
he could stoop from the heights of a lawless fancy, or the digni- 
ty of solemn declamation, to words of the softest witchery. He 
certainly loved to wander from the common track, and dash 
at once into peril and mystery; and this daring it was which 
Jed him naturally to his sublimity and extravagance. Unfortu- 
nately Marlow is never content with doing a little, nor even 
with doing enough; but he fills the cup of horror till it overflows. 
There is a striking instance of this in his tragedy of * Lust’s 
Dominion,’ which seems written from a desire to throw off a 
tormenting load of animal spirits. There is a perpetual spurn- 
ing at restraints, a warring with reason and probability through- 
out the whole of the play. Eleazar, the Moor, is a mad savage 
who should have been shut up in a cage, and the queen, his 
paramour, with him; and the whole dialogue (though there are 
some strong well-sustained passages) is as unequal and turbu- 
lent as the characters. 

Of all the plays of Marlow, ‘ Faustus’ is the finest, and 
* Edward the Second’ perhaps the most equal. The ‘ Jew of 
Malta’ we cannot admire, (though there is in it certainly the 
first hint of Shylock); and Tamburlaine, generally speaking, is 
either fustian or frenzy. However, the poet’s idea of the horses 
of the sun— 

‘ That blow the morning from their nostrils, ’ 
is magnificent, and his description of ‘Tamburlaine’s person 
‘ (Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burden ’—) 

recals, not unpleasantly, to our mind the description of the 
great § second spirit’ of Milton.* ‘ Faustus’ is the story of a 
learned man who sells himself to the devil, on condition of havy- 
ing unlimited power on earth for twenty-four years; and Me- 
phostophilis (a spirit) is given to him as a slave. These two 
worthies pass from place to place, enjoying themselves in feast- 
ings, and love, and triumphs of various kinds; and, by the aid 
of Lucifer, they beat priests and abuse the pope to his face, and 
commit similar enormities in defiance of ‘ maledicats’ and other 
formidable weapons of church construction. There are many 
single lines and phrases in this play which might be selected as 


* ‘With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. ’— 
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incontestable evidence that Marlow was in felicity of thought, 
and strength of expression, second only to Shakespeare him- 
self. (As a dramatist, however, he is inferior to others.) Some 
of his turns of thought are even like those of our matchles poet; 
as when he speaks of 
* unwedded maids 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the queen of love ;” 
or of a temple 
‘ That threats the stars with her aspiring top ;’ 
and where he refers to a man who has an amiable soul, 
‘ If sin by custom grow not into nature ’— 
and many others. But Faustus’s death is the most appalling 
thing in the play. It is difficult, however, to give the reader 
an idea of it by a brief extract—he must read it with its * pomp 
and circumstance’ about it. Faustus is to die at twelve, and 
the clock has already struck eleven. He groans forth his last 
speech, which begins thus— 
‘O Faustus ! 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damned perpetually. 
Stand still, you ever moving spheres of Heaven, 
That Time may cease, and Midnight never come ! 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise—rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year—a month—a week—a natural day— 
That Faustus may repent, and save his soul,’ &c. 
And now, to pass from the terrible to the gentle, nothing can be 
more soft than the lines which he addresses to the Vision of 
Helen, whom he requires to pass before him when he is in search 
of a mistress. He is smitten at once by her excelling beauty, 
and thus he speaks : 
‘ Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?— 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss— 
Her lips suck forth my soul.... 
Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenburg be sacked, 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumed crest. 
—Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele, 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
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In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms, 
And none but thou shall be my paramour. ’— 





Following Marlow, but far outshining him and all others in 
the vigour and variety of his mighty intellect, arose the first of 
all poets, whether in the East or West—Suaxespreare. He 
had, it is true, many cotemporaries, whose names have since 
become famous,—men who slept for a time in undeserved ob- 
scurity, and who are at last brought forward to illustrate the 
fashion of their time, and to give bright evidence of its just te- 
nown: Yet there is not one “worthy of being raised to a com- 
parison with Shakespeare himself. One had a lofty fancy, an- 
other a deep flow of melodious verse, another a profound reach 
of thought; a fourth caught well the mere manners of the age, 
while others would lash its vices or laud its proud deeds, in 
verse worthy of the acts which they recorded ; but Shakespeare 
surpassed them all. In the race of fame he was foremost, and 
alone. He was, beyond all doubt or competition, the first writ- 
er of his age or nation. He illuminated the land in which he 
lived, like a constellation. There were, as we have said, other 
bright aspects which cast a glory upon the world of letters; but 
he alone had that radiating intellect which extended all ways, and 
penetrated all things, scattering the darkness of ignorance that 
rested on his age, while it invigorated its spirit and bettered the 
heart. He was witty, and humorous, and tender, and lofty, and 
airy, and profound, ‘beyond all men who have lived before or 
since. He had that particular and eminent faculty, which no 
other tragic writer perhaps ever possessed, of divesting his sub- 
ject altogether of himself. He developed the characters of men, 
but never intruded himself amongst them. He fashioned fi- 
gures of all colours and shapes and sizes, but he did not put the 
stamp of egotism upon them, nor breathe over each the sickly 
hue of his own opinion. They were fresh and strong, beauti- 
ful or grotesque, as occasion asked,—or they were blended and 
compounded of different metals, to suit the various uses of hu- 
man life; and thus cast, he sent them forth amongst mankind 
to take their chance for immortality. 

The cotemporaries of Shakespeare were great and remarkable 
men. They had winged imaginations, and made lofty flights. 
They saw above, below, or around; but they had not the taste 
or discrimination which he possessed, nor the same extensive 
vision. ‘They drew correctly and vividly for particular aspects, 
while he towered above his subject, and surveyed it on all sides, 
from ‘ top to toe.’ If some saw farther than others, they were 
dazzled at the riches before them, and grasped hastily, and with 
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little care. They were perplexed with that variety which he made 
subservient to the general effect. They painted a portrait—or 
two—or three only, as though afraid of confusion. He, on the 
other hand, managed and marshalled all. His characters lie, 
like strata of earth, one under another; or to use his own ex- 
pression, § menched in mouth like bhelleéndh under each.’ 
We need only look at the plays of Falstaff, where there are 
wits and rogues and simpletons of a dozen shades,—Falstaff, 
Hal, Poins, Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, Hostess, Shallow, Silence, 
Slender,—to say nothing of those rich recruits, equal only to 
a civil war. Now, no one else has done this, and it must be 
presumed that none have been able to do it; Marlow, Marston, 
Webster, Decker, Johnson, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher 
—a strong phalanx, yet none have proved themselves competent 
to so difficult a task. 

It has been well said, that it is not so much in one faculty 
that Shakespeare excelled his fellows, as in that wondrous com~ 
bination of talent, which has made him, beyond controversy, 
eminent above all.* He wasas universal as the light, and had 
riches countless. ‘The Greek dramatists are poor in the com- 
parison. The gloom of Fate hung over their tragedies, and they 
spoke by the oracle. They have indeed too much of the mono- 
tony of their skies; but our poet, while he had the brightness 
of the summer months, was as various as the April season, and 
as fickle and fantasti¢ as May. 

It is idle to say that the characters of writers cannot be disco- 
vered from their works. There is sure to be some betrayal,— 
(Shakespeare is a wonderful and single exception in his dramatic 
works—but he has written others)—there i is always some mark of 
vanity, or narrow bigotry, or intolerant pride, when either of these 
vices darken or contract the poet’s heart: there is some moment 
when he who is querrulous will complain, and he who is misan- 
thropic will pour out his hate; but—passing by the dramas, in 
which, however, there is no symptom of any personal failings— 
there is nothing to be found in all his lyrical writings, save only 
a little repining ; and this the malice of his stars may well excuse. 
The poets and wits of modern times would, we suspect, spurn 
at the servitude which Shakespeare wore out with patience. 
But he, rich as he was in active faculty, possessed also the pas- 
sive virtue of endurance—the philosophy which enabled him to 
meet misfortune, and to bear up against the accidents of poverty 
and of the time. It is to the eternal honour of Lord South- 





* See Mr Hazlitt’s Essay on the characters of Shakespeare. 
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ampton, that he could distinguish in some measure the worth 
of our matchless poet, and that he had generosity enough to 
honour and reward it. So much has been written and said on 
Shakespeare, that we will not add further to the enormities of 
criticism. He breathes like a giant under the loads of rubbish 
which his pigmy critics and commentators have flung upon him. 
One good editor, with a reasonable knowledge of the manners 
and diction of the times, would do the world a service by cast- 
ing aside nine-tenths of the barren dissertation that has been 
wasted on the subject, and which now remains, like a caput mor- 
tuum, weighing down the better text of our greatest poet. 

After Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher have altogether 
the highest claims to consideration. For, though Ben Jonson 
was more eminent in some respects, and Massinger better in 
others, they were, as serious dramatic poets, decidedly superior 
to both. It is difficult to separate Beaumont from Fletcher ; 
especially as all:the plays wherein the former had a share are 
not certainly known. Beaumont is said to have had the bet- 
ter judgment (to have ‘ brought the ballast of judgment,’) and 
Fletcher the livelier and more prolific fancy; but as the latter 
was the sole author of the * Faithful Shepherdess,’ * Valen- 
tinian,’ ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ and * The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ * besides being concerned jointly with Beau- 
mont in some of the most serious plays which pass under their 
joint names, he is entitled on the whole. to the greatest share 
of our admiration. An excellent critic has said of Fletcher, 
that he was ‘ mistrustful of nature.’ We think rather that he 
was careless of her. He lets his Muse run riot too often. There 
is no symptom of timidity about him, (if that be meant:) he 
never stands on the verge of a deep thought, curbing his wit for 
propriety’s sake. On the contrary, he seems often not to know 
where to stop. Hence it is that his style becomes dilated, and 
has sometimes an appearance of effeminacy. 

If we may believe the portraits of Fletcher, there was some- 
thing flushed and sanguine in his personal complexion. His eye 
had a fiery and eager look; his hair inclined to red; and his 
whole appearance is restless, and, without being heavy, is ple- 
thoric. And his verse is like himself. It is flushed and full of 
animal spirit. It has as much of this as Marlow’s had; but 


* * The Two Noble Kinsmen’ is said to have been written by 
Fletcher and Shakespeare; and'the early part of the play certainly 
betrays marks of the great master hand, or else an imitation so ex- 
quisite, as to cause our regret that it was not more frequently at- 
tempted. 


5 
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there is not the same extravagance, and scarcely the same 
ower which is to be found in the verse of the elder dramatist. 
Fletcher, however, had a great deal of humour, and a great deal 
of sprightliness. There is a buoyancy in his language that is 
never perceptible in Massinger, nor even in the shrewder scenes 
of Ben Jonson ;—but he had not a wit like Shakespeare, nor a 
tithe of his ethereal fancy. There is always something worldly in 
Fletcher, and the other poets of his time, which interferes with 
their airiest abstractions, and drags down the wings of their 
Muse. We see it in the * Witch’ of Middleton, in the ‘ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess’ of Fletcher and others; whereas we do not 
feel it in ‘ The Tempest,’ nor in ‘ Macbeth,’ disturbing our 
delusion; and Oberon and Titania and her crew, even when 
they mix with the * rude mechanicals,’ 
‘ Who work for bread upon Athenian stalls, ’ 
remain to us a golden dream. They meet by moonlight upon 
the haunted shores of Athens, to make sport with human crea- 
tures, to discuss their tiny jealousies, to submit even to the 
thraldom of an earthly passion; but they still keep up their elfin 
state, from first to last, unsoiled by any touch of mortality. 
Before we part with Fletcher, we will give the reader a pas- 
sage from his tragedy of ‘ Philaster,’ that will illustrate, more 
than any thing we can say, both his merits and defects. Bel- 
lario (a girl in disguise) addresses the King of Sicily, on behalf 
of his daughter (Arethusa), who has just been married clandes- 
tinely to Philaster. The young couple come in a3 masquers ; 
and thus the boy-girl intercedes :— 
* Right royal Sir, I should 
Sing you an epithalamium of these lovers, 
But having lost my best airs with my fortunes, 
And wanting a celestial harp to strike 
This blessed union on, thus in glad story 
I give you all. These two fair cedar branches, 
The noblest of the mountain, where they grew 
Straitest and tallest, under whose still shades 
The worthier beasts have made their layers, and slept 
Free from the Sirian star, and the fell thunder-stroke, 
Free from the clouds, when they were big with humour, 
And delivered 
In thousand spouts their issues to the earth :— 
Ob! there was none but silent Quiet there ; 
Till never-pleased Fortune shot up shrubs, 
Base under-brambles to divorce these branches ; 
And for a while they did so :— 
And now a gentle gale hath blown again, 
And made these branches ineet and twine together, 
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Never to be divided.—The God, that sings 

His holy numbers over marriage beds, 

Hath knit their noble hearts, and here they stand 
Your children, mighty king; and I have done.’ 

With regard to Massinger, there can be no doubt, we think, 
that he was decidedly inferior to Fletcher as a poet; but that 
he was a more equal writer is very possible, and he had per- 
haps as great a share of the mere dramatic faculty. His verse 
has been celebrated for its flow, we believe, by Dr Ferriar ; 
but we cannot, we confess, perceive much beauty in it. It is 
not rugged and harsh, but it wants music nevertheless; it runs 
in a tolerably regular current, but it has seldom or never any 
felicitous modulations. Massinger himself has not much of 
the fluctuation of genius. We would not be understood to 
say that carelessness is the necessary concomitant of talent; but 
merely that Massinger rarely rises much beyond the level on 
which he sets out. He is less accessible to passion than Fletcher 
and others, and is not often either very elevated or very pro- 
found. His imagination does not soar, like Marlow’s, nor pene- 
trate like the dark subtle power of Webster. He has strength, 
however, and sometimes great majesty of diction. He builds 
up a character to a stately height, although he does not often 
endow it with the turns and vacillations of humanity. ‘ Sforza’ 
is the best which occurs to us at this moment, and is in some 
measure an exception to our opinion. We do not see any thing 
improbable in his conduct, more than is justified by the irregu- 
larities of human nature. His wild admiration and fierce injunc- 
tions are sufficiently consistent; and the way in which he rises 
upon us, from being the slave of a woman’s beauty to the height 
of a hero and philosopher, has always attracted our deep regard. 
His return, and his remorSe too, are all in character; and though 
Massinger’s forte is by no means the pathetic, the death of Sforza 
is full of pathos. He sighs forth his breath thus— 

* Yet I will not die raging ; for, alas ! 
My whole life was a frenzy.— 
Rury me with Marcelia, 
And let our epitaphs be’ 
and here death cuts short his saying ; but the unfinished accents 
are more touching than the most elaborate and highly strained 
completion. 

We think of Ben Jonson, almost as a matter of course, when 
we name Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger. He was not 
equal to his companions in tragedy ; but he was superior to them, 
and perhaps to almost all others, in his terse, shrewd, sterling, 
vigorous, comic scenes. He had a faculty between wit and hu- 
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mour (but more nearly allied to the latter), which has not been 
surpassed. His strokes were sometimes as subtle as Shake- 
speare’s, but his arrowy wit was not feathered. His humour 
was scarcely so broad and obvious as Fletcher’s, but it was 
more searching, and equally true. His tragedies were inferior 
to his comedies. He had a learned eye, and set down good 
things from the book; but he relies upon facts (if we may so 
speak) instead of Nature, and they do not provide for all the 
dilemmas to which his heroes are reduced. 

Of Middleton it may be said, that he had a high imagination, 
and was an observer of manners and character; and that his 
verse was rich, being studded with figures and bright conceits. 
His play of the ‘ Witch’ is supposed by Stevens to have pre- 
ceded Macbeth; and, if so, there can be no doubt but that 
Shakespeare made use of it. ‘The relative merits of his witches, 
and those of Shakespeare, have already been decided by Mr 
Charles Lambe to our satisfaction. As a play, we prefer, on 
the whole, our author’s * Women Beware of Women.’ Leon- 
tio’s speech, when he is returning home to his young wife, is a 
fine compliment to marriage. 

Marston was more of a satirist than a dramatic writer. He was 
harsh in his style, and cynical and sceptical in his ideas of human 
nature. Nevertheless he was a deep and bold thinker; and he 
might have filled the office of a court jester, with all the privileges 
of a motley, for he could whip a folly well. He held up the mirror 
to vice, but seldom or never to virtue. He had little imagination, 
and less dilatation, but brings his ideas at once toa point. A fool 
or a braggart he could paint well, or a bitter wit; but he does little 
else; for his villains are smeared over, and his good people have 
no marks of distinction uponthem. Yet there are a few touches 
of strange pathos in the midst of his satire; but they arise from 
the depth of the sentiment, rather than from the situation of 
things, or from any strength of passion in the speaker, either 
of love or pity or despair. Marston appears to us like a man 
who, having outlived the hopes of a turbulent youth, has learn- 
ed nothing but that evil is a great principle of human nature, 
and mingles sparingly the tenderness of past recollections with 
the bitter consciousness of existing ill. 

Decker had a better notion of character than most of his 
cotemporaries; but he had not the poignancy of Marston, and 
scarcely the imagination of Middleton, and fell short of the ex- 
travagant power and towering style of Marlow. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he had more of the qualities of a good dramatist than ei- 
ther. He understood the vacillations of the human mind. 
His men and women did not march to the end of the drama 
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without turning to the right or to the left; but they gave them- 
selves up to nature and their passions, and let us pleasantly in- 
to some of the secrets and inconsistencies of the actual world. 
His portraits of Mattheo and Bellafront (particularly the for- 
mer), of Friscobaldo and Hypolito, are admirable. He is al- 
most the only writer (even in his great time) who permits cir- 
cumstances to have their full effect upon persons, and to turn 
them from the path on which they set out. He did not torture 
facts to suit a preconceived character; but varied the character 
according to events. He knew that to be inconsistent, and to 
change, was natural to man (and woman), and acted accord- 
ingly. Asa specimen of the style of Decker, the reader may 
take the following extract. The Duke (of Milan) and his Doc- 
tor and servants are waiting for the revival of Infelicia, who 
has been thrown, by opiates, into a sleep. 
* Duke. Uncurtain her. 
Softly, sweet doctor ... You called 
For music, did you not? Oh, ho! it speaks, 
It speaks. Watch, sirs, her waking ; note those sands, 
Doctor, sit down. A dukedom that should weigh 
Mine own twice down, being put into one scale, 
And that fond desperate boy Hypolito 
Making the weight up, should not (at my hands) 
Buy her i’ the other, were her state more light 
Than her’s who makes a dowry up with alms. 
Doctor,—I’ll starve her on the Appenine, 
Ere he shall marry her. I must confess 
Hypolito is nobly born ; a man, 
Did not mine enemy’s blood boil in his veins. 
Servant. She wakes, my lord. 
Duke. Look, Doctor Benedict. 
I charge ye, on your lives, maintain for truth 
Whate’er the Doctor or myself aver. 
Infel. Oh! God,—what fearful dreams ! 
Servant. Lady ! 
Infel. Ha! 
Duke. Girl! 
Why, Infelicia !—how is’t now ? ha,—speak ! 
Infel. 'm well. What makes this doctor here ?—I'm well. 
Duke. Thou wert not so, e’en now. Sickness’ pale hand 
Laid hold on thee, e’en in the dead of feasting ; 
And when a cup, crowned with thy lover's health, 
Had touched thy lips, a sensible cold dew 
Stood on thy cheeks, as if that Death had wept 
To see such beauty altered.’ 
Chapman (the translator of Homer) was a grave and solid 
writer ; but he did not possess much skill in tragedy, and, in 
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his dramas at least, did not show the same poetic power as 
some of his rivals. Nevertheless he was a fine pedant, a stately 
builder of verse. In his best-known tragedy (‘ Bussy D’Am- 
bois’), his hero will receive no human help, when dying; but 
says— 
‘ Prop me, true sword, as thou hast ever done, 

The equal thought I bear of life and death, 

Shall make me faint on no side: I am up 

Here like a Roman statue: I will stand 

Till Death hath made me marble. Oh! my fame, 

Live, in despite of murder. Take thy wings, 

And haste thee where the grey-eyed morn perfumes 

Her rosy chariot with Sabzan spices. 

Fly, where the Evening, from Iberian vales, 

Takes on her swarthy shoulders Hecaté 

Crown’'d with a grove of oaks. 

And tell them all that D’Ambois now is hasting 

To the eternal dwellers.’ 

Webster was altogether of a different stamp. He was an un- 
equal writer ; full of a gloomy power, but with touches of pro- 
found sentiment and the deepest pathos. His imagination 
rioted upon the grave, and frenzy and murder and * loathed 
melancholy’ were in his dreams, A common calamity was 
beneath him, and ordinary vengeance was too trivial for his 
Muse. His pen distilled blood; and he was familiar with the 
hospital and the charnel-house, and racked his brain to outvie 
the horrors of both. His visions were not of Heaven, nor of 
the air; but they came, dusky and earthy, from the tomb; and 
the madhouse emptied its ccils to do justice to the closing of his 
fearful stories. There are few passages, except in Shakespeare, 
which have so deep a sentiment as the following. Ferdinand, 
Duke of Calabria, has caused his sister (the Duchess of Malfy) 
to be murdered by Bosola, his creature. They are standing by 
the dead body. 


‘ Bosol. Fix your eye here. 
Fer. Constantly. 
Bosol. Do you not weep ?— 

Other sins only speak: Murther cries out ¢ 

The element of water moistens the earth; 

But blood flies upwards, and bedews the heavens. 
Fer. Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle. She died young! 
Bosol. I think not so: her infelicity 

Seemed to have years too many. 

Fer. She and I were twins: 
And should I die this instant, I had liyed 
Her time to a minute.’ 
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We would not be supposed to assert that this writer was with- 
out his faults. On the contrary, he had several:—he had a 
too gloomy brain, a distempered taste; he was sometimes harsh, 
and sometimes dull; but he had great sentiment, and, not unfre- 
quently, great vigour of expression. He was like Marlow, with 
this difference—that as Marlow’s imagination was soaring, so, 
on the other hand, was his penetrating and profound. The one 
rose to the stars, the other plunged to the centre; equally dis- 
tant from the bare commonplaces of the earth ; they sought for 
thoughts and images in clouds and depths, and arrived, by dif- 
ferent means, at the same greatend. Rowley and Field are re- 
spectable names of this period ; but, as they generally wrote in 
conjunction with others, we will not attempt to give them an in- 
dependent reputation. We must not forget, however, that the 
former was the author of * The Witch of Edmonton, ’ and bore 
for some time the credit of * The Parliament of Love.’ 

Ford is sufficiently peculiar in his talent as well as his style, 
to call for a separate mention. His principal play, of *’Tis 
Pity She’s a Whore,’ betrays great powers of pathos, and much 
sweetness of versification; but they should not have been wast- 
ed on such a subject. We are not persons to put the Tragic 
Muse in fetters, nor to imprison her within very circumscribed 
limits; but there are subjects (be they fact or fiction) which are 
nauseous to all except distempered minds. There can be no good 
gained by running counter to the tastes and opinions of ail society. 
There is no truth elicited, no moral enforced ; and the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge can scarcely be said to be enlarged 
by anatomizing monstrous deformities, or expatiating upon the 
hideous anomalies of the species. Ford has not much strength 
or knowledge of character; nor has he much depth of sentiment, 
except in pourtraying the passion of love. In that, however, he 
excels almost all his cotemporaries. He is remarkable, also, for 
his pathetic powers; yet scarcely for poetry, although his verse 
is generally sweet and tender. Some parts of the ‘ Broken 
Heart’ are as finely written as Fletcher, and Penthea her- 
self (thé true heroine, after all—a pale passion-flower) exqui- 
sitely drawn. The scene, however, in *’Tis Pity She’s a Whore,’ 
where Giovanni murders Annabella, is the finest thing that 
Ford has done; and there he will stand a comparison with 
any one, except Shakespeare himself. Tourneur was the au- 
thor of one or two tragedies of exceeding merit. He belonged 
to the age of Fletcher, and Jonson, and Decker, and was 
worthy of it: but his faculty, though excellent in itself, had not 
such a peculiar cast as to call for a separate mention. He de- 
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served more, however, than the couplet with which one of his 
cotemporaries has libelled his memory. 
‘ His fame unto that pitch was only raised, 
As not to be despised, nor over-praised. ’ 

The * Revenger’s,’ and ‘ Atheist’s Tragedies,’ should have 
saved him from this. 

Shirley was a writer of about the same calibre as Ford, but 
with less pathos. And he was, moreover, the last of that bright 
line of poets whose glory has run thus far into the future, and 
must last as long as passion, and profound thought, and fan- 
cy, and imagination, and wit, shall continue to be honoured. 
There may be a change of fashions, and revolutions of power ; 
but the empire of intellect will always remain the same. There 
is a lofty stability in genius, a splendour in a learned renown, 
which no clouds can obscure or extinguish. The politician and 
his victories may pass away, and the discoveries in science be 
eclipsed ; but the search of the poet and the philosopher is for 
immutable Trurn, and their fame will be, like their object, 
immortal. 

We have now done with the ancients. We have endeavour- 
ed to trace, as well as we could, their individual likenesses: but 
they had also a general character which belonged to their age, 
—a pervading resemblance, in which their own peculiar distinc- 
tions were merged and lost. They were true English writers, 
unlatinized. ‘They were not translators of French idioms, nor 
borrowers (without acknowledgment) of Roman thoughts. Their 
minds were not of exotic growth, nor their labours fashioned af- 
ter aforeign model. Yet they were indebted to story and fable,— 
to science and art—and they had a tincture of learning; but it 
was mixed with the bloom of fresh inspiration, and subdued to 
the purposes of original poetry. It was not the staple, the com- 
modity upon which these writers traded; but was blended, 
gracefully and usefully, with their own home-bred diction and 
original thought. j 

During the protectorate of Cromwell, the Drama lay in a 
state of torpidity. Whatever intellect the time possessed, was 
exhausted in tirades and discussions, religious and political, 
where cunning and violence, and narrow bigotry, alternately 
predominated. The gloom of an ignorant fanaticism lay heavy 
on the state, and oppressed it; and humour and fancy were put 
to flight, or sought shelter with the wandering cavaliers of the 
period. The spirit of the people was bent to arms. They 
fought for liberty or the crowned cause, as interest or opinion 
swayed them, while literature suffered in the contest. Milton, 
the greatest name of that age, was the grandest of the poets, but 
he had strictly no dramatic faculty. He himself speaks through- 
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out the whole of ‘ Samson Agonistes, ’—throughout all * Para- 
dise Lost, ’—all ‘ Comus.’ His own great spirit shone through 
the story, whatever it might be: and whatever the character, his 
own arguments and his own opinions were brought out and ar- 
ranged in lucid order. His talent was essentially epic, not dra- 
matic; and it was because the former prevailed, and not the 
Jatter, that we are indebted for the greatest poem that the world 
has ever seen. 

After the restoration of the second Charles, the Drama rais- 
ed its head, but evidently with little of its former character. It 
had lost its old inspiration, caught directly from the bright 
smile of Nature. It had none of that fine audacity which 
prompted the utterance of so many truths; none of that proud 
imagination which carried the poet’s thoughts to so high a sta- 
tion. But. it drew in a noisy, and meagre, and monotonous 
stream of verse, through artificial conduits and French strain- 
ers, which fevered and fretted for a time, but, in the end, impo- 
verished and reduced the strength and stature cf the English 
Drama. 

Dryden is the principal name of this period, and he was fore- 
most to overturn the system of his forefathers and substitute the 
French style in its stead. He vaunts, if we remember rightly, 
in one of his prefaces, of adding new words to our native tongue; 
and he certainly injured (as well as served) the cause of litera- 
ture, by sanctioning by his example the prevalent taste of his 
time. The Restoration, perhaps, cherished and brought to life 
that bright phalanx of wits, Wycherley, and Congreve, and the 
rest ; but it threw our graver dramatists into the shade. Come- 
dy flourished, but Tragedy died; or, rather, it grew diseased, 
and bloated, and unnatural, and lost its strength and healthier 
look. It grew unwieldy, imitative, foreign. ‘The French had 
studied and copied the Greek drama, and the English studied 
and copied the French. All fashions came at that time from 
Paris, and literature was not an exception. Corneille first, and 
afterwards Racine, who was cotemporary with Dryden, lent 
their help to put our native dramatists out of the play. In 
fact, our playwrights found it much easier to imitate the French 
authors successfully, than to rival their predecessors in England, 
To this, as well as to the force of fashion, which undoubtedly 
operated very strongly, may be ascribed the change in our dra- 
matic literature. The declamatory plays of Dryden and the o- 
thers do not contain a tithe of the original thought that was lavish~ 
ed upon many of the second-rate dramas of the Elizabethan age. 
The tone of tragedy itself became cold and bombastic, where it 
was once full of life and simplicity, and the sentiments degenerated 
with the style. They were heavy and commonplace, or els¢ 
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were pilfered from the elder writers without acknowledgment, 
and dressed up in gaudy and fantastic habits to suit the poor 
purposes of a play-mechanic. It is now well known that Rowe 
stole the entire plot and characters of his ¢ Fair Penitent’ from 
Massinger ; but it is not so generally known that his production 
is contemptible in comparison with the original play. 

Dryden was a striking and nervous writer. As a satirist, he 
has scarcely been equalled. As a dramatist, he had great com-. 
mand of language, and was full of high-sounding phrases; but 
these he showered indiscriminately upon all his characters, what- 
ever their worth or occupation might be. The courtier, the 
tyrant, the victim, the slave, the cynic, were equally well pro- 
vided with gorgeous words, and lavished them away alike upon 
all occasions. “Dryden seems to have had a quick insight into 
one quarter of men’s minds, and drew eut their foibles and 
darker traits with the hand of a master; but he could not pour- 
tray a whole character, the good and the ill, and those proper 
shades of the intellect, those turns and touches of passion, which 
have made Shakespeare immortal. On the contrary, he had 
an obliquity of understanding which led him to the discovery of 
error only. His intellectual retina seems to haye been too small 
to receive the whole compass and sketch of man. If he praised, 
he praised in general, with little discrimination; and his writ- 
ings have none of the nicer touches of affection or oni 
But, with the lash in his hand, and a knave or a fool to deal with, 
he was an exemplary person, No culprit could stand against 
him. 

Of all the dramatic writers since the return of Charies, Lee 
may be considered as the first. It is true, that Otway has con- 
structed the dest drama, and the stage is most indebted to him; 
but Lee had assuredly more imagination and passion than his 
rival, although every play which he has written is disgraced by 
the most unaccountable tustian. There is great tenderness and 
beauty in * Theodosius;’ and great power, mixed with extra- 
vagance, both in * The Rival Queens’ and the * Massacre of 
Paris,’ and others. This last-mentioned play, which is not, 
we apprehend, very generally known, shows a skill in character 
equal to Otway, to whom Lee is commonly decidedly inferior in 
that respect. As aspecimen of the spirit of Lee’s dialogue, the 
reader may take the following from the § Massacre of Paris.’ 
The Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorrain are speaking 
of Marguerite (de Valois), who has just left them in a transport 
of passion. 

* Car. What have you done, my lord, to make her thus ? 
Guise. Causes are endless for a woman’s loving. 
Perhaps she has seen me break a/anc ox horseback ; 
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Or, as my custom is, all over armed 

Plunge in the Seine or Loire ; and, where 'tis swiftest, 

Plow to my point against the headlong stream. 

’Tis certain, were my soul of that soft make 

Which some believe, she has charms, my heavenly uncle,’ &c. 


which he proceeds to discuss in a way to call down the rebuke 
of the Cardinal upon his amour, 

* Not for the sin; that ’s as the conscience makes it,’ 
as his Eminence says, but for the ‘ love.’ To this Guise re- 

lies : 

. ‘ Guise. I love, 'tis true, but most for my ambition : 

Therefore I thought to marry Marguerite. 

But, oh! that Cassiopeia in the Chair, 

The regent-mother, and that dog Anjou, 

Cross constellations! blast my plots ere born. 

The king, too, frowns upon me; for, last night, 

Hearing a ball was promised by the queen, 

I came to help the show; when, at the door, 

The king, who stood himself the sentry, stopped me, 

And asked me what I came for ? I replied, 

To serve his majesty : he, sharp and short, 

Retorted thus—he did not need my service. 

Car. 'Tis plain, you must resolve to quit her ; 

For I am charged to tell you, she’s designed 

To be the wife of Henry of Navarre. 

*Tis the main beam in all that mighty engine 

Which now begins to move 

Guise. I have it, and methinks it looks like D’ Alva. 

I see the very motion of his beard, 

His opening nostrils, and his dropping lids ; 

I hear him croak, too, to the king and queen : 

‘“‘ In Biscay’s bay,—at Bayonne 

Fish for the great fish ;—take no care for frogs ;— 

Cut off the poppy heads ;—lay the winds fast, 

And strait the waves (the people) will be still.” 

Otway, however, on the whole, seems to have shown in his 
great tragedy (‘ Venice Preserved’) more dramatic power than 
Lee; for although there is a good deal of commonplace in it, and 
more than enough of prose, that tragedy is certainly entitled to 
rank very high as a dramatic production. Otway’s pretensions 
to mere poetry were very slight ; and his lyrical pieces are entire- 
ly worthless. What he effected, he did by a strong contrast of 
character, by spirited dialogue, end by always keeping in view 
the main object of the play. He did not dally with his subject, 
nor waste his strength in figures and conceits, but went straight 
to the end, and kept expectation alive. It must be confessed, 
however, that Jaffier and Belvidera are sometimes sufficiently 
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tedious: But Pierre is a bold and striking figure, who stands 
out, like a rock, from the sea of sorrow which is poured a- 
round him. He is in fact the hero of the play, and like a plea- 
sant discord in music, saves it from the monotony which would 
otherwise oppress it. 

Southern is less timid than Lee and Dryden, and alto~ 
gether more free from blemish, but he is a weaker writer 
than either. His ‘ Isabella’ possesses great pathos, and his 
dialogue is for the most part natural; but he has little else 
to boast of. Congreve was a wit of the first water, and the 
most sparkling comic writer perhaps in the circle of letters; 
and yet he wrote the ‘ Mourning Bride.’ We think that, with 
his wit, he could not have been insensible to its defects. Of 
Rowe, Hughes, Hill, Howard, Murphey, Thomson, Cumberland, 
&c. what can we say, but that they all wrote tragedies, which 
succeeded—we believe. Addison’s * Cato’ is as cold as a statue, 
and correct enough to satisfy the most fastidious of critics. We 
ourselves prefer his Sir Roger de Coverley: But these things 
are matters of taste. With regard to Dr Johnson’s * Irene,’ we 
must say that it would reflect little or no credit upon any writ- 
er whatever ; and that it detracts from, rather than adds to, his 
deservedly great reputation, is, we apprehend, universally al- 
lowed. The author, we believe, once adventured an opinion, that 
nothing which had deserved to live was forgotten. We wonder 
whether, if he were alive, he would (in the present state of his 
play) retain his old way of thinking. These general maxims 
are dreadfully perilous to —— reputations, and should not be 
proclaimed but with due deliberation. 

Moore and Lillo were writers of domestic tragedy, and, with 
the exception perhaps of Heyword and Rowley, and we may 
add Southern, bear little resemblance to any of their predeces- 
sors. ‘Their’s was a muse born without wings, but nursed a- 
midst sin and misfortune, and fed with tears. ‘They neither at- 
tempted to soar, nor to penetrate below the surface, but contented 
themselves with common calamities, every-day sorrows. ‘Their 
plays are, like the Newgate Calendar, or a Coroner’s inquisition, 
true, but unpleasant. ‘They give us an account of Mr Bever- 
ley, who poisoned himself but the other day, after his losses at 
hazard or rouge et noir; or they admit us into the condemned 
cell of a city apprentice, who has robbed his master. Their cha- 
racters have all a London look; they frequent the city clubs, and 
breathe the air of traffic. ‘These writers are as good as anews- 
paper—and no better. But Tragedy was surely meant for other 
and higher things than to bring the gallows (even with its mo- 
ral) upon the stage, or to reduce to dialogue the Coroner’s in- 
quisition, or police reports. As in a picture, it is not always 
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the truest imitator of nature who is the best painter ;: for an 
artist may make an unexceptionable map of the human face, and 
set down the features and furrows truly, and yet be unable to pro- 
duce a grand work:—So is the minute detail of facts, however 
melancholy, insufficient in itself for the. purposes of good 
tragedy. The Muse’s object is not to shock and terrify, or to 
show what may be better seen at the scaffold or in the hospital; 
but it is to please as well as move us, to elevate as well as to in- 
struct. 

Of the Dramas of the present day, we have already spoken in 
a former Number ; and we will not advert to them again: But 
will proceed, without more ado, to say a word on the merits of 
the two pieces which steud at the head of this article. 

The authors of these plays may serve to illustrate the two 
qualities necessary to the construction of a good play. Mr 
Knowles, we apprehend, has the most dramatic—and Mr 
Beddoes (he is a minor, too, it seems!) the most poetical 
power. The poetry of the first seems to spring rather from 
passion, or to be struck out by the collision of events, than to 
be a positive and independent faculty. The language of Mr 
Beddoes, on the other hand, is essentially poetical. It is airy, 
fanciful, imaginative, and sometimes beautiful. His thoughts 
lie deeper, too, perhaps, than those scattered over Mr Knowles’s 
verse; but his language is scarcely so real, and his scenes are 
less dexterously fas:ioned. In the Bride’s Tragedy, there is a 
succession of delightful interviews; but in Mr Knowles’s Vir- 
ginius, there are groups; not merely dialogues between two 
persons, but family pictures, domestic stories, carrying a deep 
interest, the bustle of the forum, the lictor and his train, and 
the Roman father with his cluster of friends. The author, too, 
has contrived to excite the strong attention of the reader, and to 
keep it up to the end of Virginius’s story. It is but fair, however, 
to observe, that the intentions of one of our authors were directed 
principally to the stage; and the ambition of the other confined 
to the closet. Accordingly, in what they have aimed at, they 
have each, to a very considerable degree, succeeded, Indeed, 
the drama of Mr Beddoes betrays more promise (we ought to 
say, perhaps, more power) than that of almost any young poet, 
whose works have been betore us for the first time, He does not 
grasp his subject perhaps, nor subdue his scenes sufficiently to the 
end and purpose of his play; but he strews flowers in our path, 
and sets up bright images for our admiration, which may well 
serve to beguile us as we go, and to sofien the austerities of cri- 
ticism. Mr Knowles’s play has, we are told, succeeded emi- 
nently on the stage, and with this he is probably satisfied. We 
may be allowed to say, that we think that it merited its success, 
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In order to give the reader a tolerable idea of Mr Knowles’s 
style, we shall select a passage from one of his earlier scenes. It 
is the old story of the love of Icilius and Virginia, but it seems 
to us to be very delicately managed. Virginia is alone, having 
been left by her father and Dentatus, who have been talking 
upon the subject of her lover. The young persons, it is to be 
observed, are not yet acquainted with each other’s regard. 
‘ Virginia. I never told it yet; 
But take of me, thou gentle air, the secret-— 
And ever after breathe more balmy sweet. 
I love Icilius !—Yes, although to thee 
I fear to tell it, that hast neither eye 
To scan my looks, nor voice to echo me, 
Nor e’en an o’er apt ear to catch my words : 
Yet, sweet invisible confidant, my secret 
Once being thine,—I tell thee, and I tell thee 
Again—and yet again—I Jove Icilius! 
IciL1us (entering). 
Icilius. Virginia !—sweet Virginia !—Sure I heard 
My name pronounced. Was it by thee, Virginia? 
Thou dost not answer—then it was by thee— 
Oh! would’st thou tell me why thou named’st Icilius ! 
Virginia. My father is incensed with thee. Dentatus 
Has told him of the new Decemvirate, 
How they abuse their office. You, he knows, 
Have favoured their election, and he fears 
May have some understanding of their plans. 
Icilius. He wrongs me then. 
Virginia. I thank the Gods. 
Icilius. For me ? 
Virginia ?—Do you thank the Gods for me? 
Your eye is moist—yet that may be for pity. 
Your hand doth tremble—that may be for fear. 
Your cheek is covered o’er with blushes. What— 
Oh! what can that be for ? 
Virginia. Icilius, leave me. 
Icilius. Leave thee, Virginia? Oh! a word—a word 
Trembles upon my tongue, which, if it match 
The thought that moves thee now, and thou wilt let me 
Pronounce that word, to speak that thought for me, 
I'll breathe— 
Virginia. Icilius, will you leave me ? 
Icilius. Love! love! Virginia. Love!—If I have spoke 
Thy thought aright, ne’er be it said again— 
The heart requires more service than the tongue 
Can, at its best, perform. Virginia! 
Virginia, speak—( Virginia covers her face with her hands.) 
Oh! TI have loved thee long: 
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So much the more ecstatic my delight, 
To find thee mine at length. 
Virginia. My secret’s yours. 
Keep it, and honour it, Icilius.” pp. 19, 20. 

Besides this, and besides the general good texture of the first 
four acts of the play, and the graceful scenes which it has, there 
are occasional specimens of very spirited dialogue; and the 
whole is as free from artifice as a play can well be. Here is an 
instance. It is, when Icilius, still ‘ harping on his daughter, ’ 
is checked by Virginius, who tells him that it is a time of war. 
The lover pléads, and the father softens. 

‘ Virginius. Well, well; I only meant to put it off: 
We'll have the revel yet. The board shall smoke. 
The cup shall sparkle, and the jest shall soar 
And mock us from the roof. Will that content you? 
Not ’till the war be done, tho’—Yet, ere then, 

Some tongue that now needs only wag, to make 
The table ring, may have a tale to tell,’ &c. p. 24. 

This, once or twice, nearly degenerates, into the excess of 
the familiar. But Virginius’s exclamation, in his insanity, when 
he is watching for the coming of his daughter—(she is dead)— 
is at once poetical and beautiful. He inquires, * Will she not 
come ?’—and adds, 

—‘ She will not dare—Oh ! when 
Did my Virginia dare—Virginia! 

Is it a voice (or nothing) answers me ? 
I hear a sound so fine—there’s nothing lives 
’Twizt it and silence.’ 

We have not troubled our readers with the particulars of 
Mr Knowles’s tragedy. The story of Virginius saved (by 
death) from the lust and tyranny of Appius, is known to every 
one. 

Mr Beddoes’s play is founded on the fact of a manciple of 
one of the colleges having murdered a young girl whom he had 
privately married, in order to shield himself from the anger of 
his father, and to make way for a second marriage. 

The following will show the way in which Mr Beddoes ma- 
nages a subject that poets have almost reduced to commonplace. 
We thought all similes for the violet had been used up; but he 

ives us a new one, and one that is very delightful. Hesperus 
and Floribel (the young wedded lovers) are in a garden; and 
the husband speaks— 

‘ Hesperus. See, here’s a bower 
Of eglantine with honeysuckles woven, 

Where not a spark of prying light creeps in, 
So closely do the sweets enfold each other. 
’Tis Twilight’s home; come in, my gentle love, 
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And talk tome. So! I’ve a rival here; 
What’s this that sleeps so sweetly on your neck ? 
Floribel. Jealous so soon, my Hesperus? Look then, 
It is a bunch of flowers I pulled for you: 
Here’s the blue violet, like Pandora’s eye, 
When first it darkened with immortal life. 
Hesperus. Sweet as thy lips. Fie on those taper fingers, 
Have they been brushing the long grass aside 
To drag the daisie from its hiding-place, 
Where it shuns light, the Danie of flowers, 
With gold up-hoarded on its virgin-lap ? 
Floribel. And here’s a treasure that I found by chance, 
A lily of the valley ; low it lay 
Over a mossy mound, withered and weeping, 
As on a fairy’s grave. 
Hesperus. Of all the posy 
Give me the rose, though there’s a tale of blood 
Soiling its name. In elfin annals old 
’Tis writ, how Zephyr, envious of his love, 
(The love he bare to Summer, who since then 
Has weeping visited the world) ; once found 
The baby Perfume cradled in a violet ; 
(Twas said the beauteous bantling was the child 
Of a gay bee, that in his wantonness 
Toyed with a peabud in a lady’s garland) ; 
The felon winds, confederate with him, 
Bound the sweet slumberer with golden chains, 
Pulled from the wreathed laburnum, and together 
Deep cast him in the bosom of a rose, 
And fed the fettered wretch with dew and air.’ pp. 4, 5. 

And there is an expression in the same scene, (where the 
author is speaking of sleepers’ fancies, &c.) 

‘ While that wing’d song, the restless nightingale 

Turns her sad heart to music’— 
which is perfectly beautiful. 

The reader may now take a passage from the scene where 
Hesperus murders the girl Floribel. She is waiting for him 
in the Divinity path, alone, and is terrified. At last he comes; 
and she sighs out 

——Speak ! let me hear thy voice, 
Tell me the joyful news ! 
and thus he answers— 
Aye, I am come 
In all my solemn pomp, Darkness and Fear, 
And the great Tempest in his midnight car, 
The sword of lightning girt across his thigh, 
And the whole demon brood of night, blind Fog 
3 
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And withering Blight, all these are my retainers ; 
How: not one smile for all this bravery ? 
What think you of my minstrels, the hoarse winds, 
Thunder, and tuneful Discord? Hark, they play. 
Well piped, methinks ; somewhat too rough, perhaps. 
Flo. I know you practise on my silliness, 
Else I might well be scared. But leave this mirth, 
Or I must weep. 
Hes. Twill serve to fill the goblets 
For our carousal, but we loiter here, 
The bridemaids are without; well-picked thou’lt say, 
Wan ghosts of woe-begone, self: slaughtered damsels 
In their best winding-sheets ; start not, I bid them wipe 
Their gory bosoms ; they'll look wondrous comely ; 
Our link-boy, Will o’ the Wisp, is waiting too 
To light us to our grave.’ pp. 67, 68. 
After some further speech she asks him what he means; and 
he replies— 
© What mean I? Death and murder, 
Darkness and misery. To thy prayers and shrift ; 
Earth gives thee back. Thy God hath sent me for thee, 
Repent and die.’ 
She returns gertle answers to him; but in the end he kills her, 
and afterwards mourns thus over her body—__ 
‘ Dead art thou, Floribel ; fair, painted earth, 
And no warm breath shall ever more disport 
Between those ruby lips: no, they have quaffed 
Life to the dregs, and found death at the bottom, 
The sugar of the draught. All cold and still ; 
Her very tresses stiffen in the air. 
Look, what a face: had our first mother worn 
But half such beauty, when the serpent came, 
His heart, all malice, would have turned to love ; 
No hand but this, which I do think was once 
Cain, the arch-murtherer’s, could have acted it. 
And I must hide these sweets, not in my bosom ; 
n the foul earth. She shudders at my grasp ; 
Just so she laid her head across my bosom 
When first—oh villain! which way lies the grave ? [ Exit.’ 
We had intended to have said something upon the occasion- 
ally bad structure of Mr Knowles’s verse, and on the way in 
which Mr Beddoes loiters, when he should carry his readers 
onwards; as well as on both plays being defective towards the 
conclusion ; but this article has already run to so great a length, 
that we must take an opportunity of acting upon our intentions 


hereafter. 1 
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Art. X._ 1. Lelters addressed to William Wilberforce, M. P., 
Recommending the Cultivation of Sugar in our Dominions in 
the East Indies, as the naiural and certain means of effecting 
the total and general Abolition of the Slave Trade. By JamEs 
Cropper. Liverpool, 1822. 


2. Letters in Vindication of the Rights of the British West India 
Colonists, in answer to Mr Cropper’s Letters. By Tuomas 
FLeTcHEeR. Liverpool, 1822. 


3. East and West India Sugar, or a Refutation of the Claims of 
the West India Colonists to a Protecting Duty on East India 
Sugar. London, 1823. 


4. On Protection to West India Sugar, London, 1823. 


T" has long been our intention to enter into an eXamination 

of our system of Colonial Policy. There are plainly few 
subjects of greater practical importance, We believe it is now 
very generally admitted, that changes of considerable magnitudey 
as well in the commercial regulations of the colonies, as in their 
administration, are become indispensable; and it would be most 
desirable to ascertain the nature and extent of these changes, and 
the means by which they may be rendered most advantageous to 
the colonists and to ourselves. But we must defer this inquiry 
to another, though, we hope, not a distant opportunity. Our 
object, at present, is comparatively limited: And we shall be 
satisfied, if we can make our readers and the public acquainted 
with the real merits of the question now agitating between the 
West India planters, and the growers and importers of East 
India sugar. ‘This, however, will be found to be a question of 
no common interest and importance—since its decision must 
determine, whether the people of this empire are to be furnish- 
ed with a principal necessary of life, at the cheapest rate for 
which it can be raised, in one of their own dependencies; or 
the eommerce with Hindostan to be sacrificed, for the sake of 
giving an artificial protection to that with Jamaica; and whe- 
ther the Slave Trade is to be abolished in fact as well as in 
law. 

Few of our readers can require to be told, that the British 
West India planters have long been involved in very great dif- 
ficulties. The origin and progress of these difficulties may be 
stated in a few words, and afford a striking illustration of the 
truth of principles we have had frequent occasion to enforce. 
The devastation of St Domingo by the negro insurrection, which 
broke out in 1792, first diminished, and in.a few years almost 
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entirely annihilated, the annual supply of 115,000 hogsheads of 
sugar, which the markets of France and the Continent had previ- 
ously been accustomed to receive from that quarter. This dimi- 
nution of supply, by causing a very great increased demand for, 
and a consequent rise in the price of the sugar raised in the other 
islands, occasioned an extraordinary extension of cultivation. So 
powerful was its influence, that Jamaica, which, on an average of 
the six years preceding 1799, had produced only 83,000 hhds., 
exported in 1801 and 1802 upwards of 286,000 hhds., being at 
the rate of 143,000 a year.* But the same rise of price which 
had produced such astonishing effects in the British islands, soon 
occasioned a similar, though less rapid, extension of cultivation in 
the colonies of the Continental powers. The increased supplies 
of sugar that were in consequence obtained from Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Martinique, Gusdaloupe, and Brazil, became in no 
very long time, not only sufficient to fill up the vacuum 
caused by the cessation of the supplies from St Domingo, but 
even to overload the market. The great foreign demand for 
British plantation sugar, which had been experienced after the 
destruction of the St Domingo trade, was thus gradually and 
progressively diininished, until 1805 and 1806, when it almost 
entirely ceased; and the whole extra quantity raised, in conse- 
quence of this demand, being thrown on the home market, its 
price sunk in 1806 to 34s. a ewt.—a price which, the Committee 
of the House of Commons stated, was barely equal to the ex- 
penses of production, exclusive of any allowance as profit to the 
planter. 

But this state of things could not possibly have been perma- 
nent. Neither planters, farmers, manufacturers, nor any class 
of producers, will persist in carrying on a species of produc- 
tion, which does not yield them the common and average rate 
of profit on their capital. Had no adventittous assistance been 
afforded, the planters would gradually have contracted their 
cultivation. A regard to their sel/-interest would have made 
them adjust the supply of sugar to the effective demand; and 
would long since have accomplished that complete and radi- 
cal cure of their distresses, which it is worse than idle to ex- 
pect from the palliatives and anodynes of a restrictive system. 
But this natural and sound principle has not been permitted to 
operate. In 1806, the colonial proprietors submitted a pro- 
posal to Parliament, to extend the market for sugar, by sub- 
stituting it for corn in the home distilleries ; and though 
this proposal was rejected by the Committee of the House of 





* Sir William Young’s Common Place Book, pp. 16 and 57, 
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Commons, which was then appointed to inquire into their case, 
they had sufficient influence to get it recommended in the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed for the same purpose in 1808. 
In consequence of this recommendation, distillation from corn 
was suspended ; and large quantities of sugar were taken off b 
the distillers in 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814. The 
effects of this forced and unnatural encouragement have been 
such as might have been foreseen from the beginning. The 
demand of the distillers, by relieving the market of the glut of 
sugars, occasioned a considerable rise of price. This rise of 
price naturally stimulated production, and prevented capital 
from being withdrawn from a business, which ought to have 
been partly, or perhaps wholly abandoned. The supply of 
sugar, instead of aig diminished, has been increased ; while, 
owing to the fall in the price of corn, it has become impossible 
to continue the prohibition against distillation from grain; so 
that the distress of the planters is now greater than ever ! 

It is this excessive increase of cultivation, occasioned first by 
the accidental circumstance of the devastation of St Domingo, 
and subsequently by the stoppage of Mistillation from corn, that 
is the principal cause of the present distress of the West India 
planters. In the West Indies, as in England, tillage has been 
extended over inferior soils, which it is now quite impos- 
sible to retain in cultivation. The Assembly of the Island of 
Tobago, lately laid before the Governor a statement of the pro- 
fit aa loss, at the present prices of produce, of an estate culti- 
vated by 250 negroes. Now, it is of importance to remark, 
that this statement almost exactly coincides, in so far as the ex- 
— of cultivation are concerned, with a statement given by 

ryan Edwards, for a similar estate in Jamaica in 1791.— 
( History of the West Indies, Vol. IL. p. 295, £d. 1819.) But the 
average produce of the Jamaica estate, is set down by Edwards 
at above ¢wice the amount of what is stated to be the average 
produce of the Tobago estate; and the former might, there- 
fore, yield a large profit to its cultivators, when prices had 
sunk so low as to be quite ruinous to the cultivators of the lat- 
ter. Itis clear, therefore, that the distress of the West In- 
dians is not of a description that can be materially alleviated by 
adventitious assistance. It has originated in over cultivation ; 
and it can only be remedied by its diminution. If the West 
India planters do what any other persons placed in the same 
cicumstances would do—if they adjust the supply of sugar pro- 
portionably to the effective demand, the price will certainly rise 
to its proper level. It is mere error and delusion to expect an 
real or effectual relief from any other source. We cannot, al- 
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ford so high a bounty on exportation, as would be required to 
enable the raisers of sugar on the poor soils, now under cultiva- 
tion in the British West India islands, to enter into competi- 
tion, in the Continental markets, with the producers of the 
sugar raised on the fertile soils of Cuba, St Domingo, and 
Brazil. But supposing that we could afford such a bounty, that 
certainly would be no good reason for its being granted. Why 
should the people of Britain tax themselves to encourage a set 
of West India planters to linger on in a disadvantageous employ 
ment, or to save them from the effects of their own improvident 
speculations? The over-production of the West Indians is 
their own error ;—let them rectify it—let them withdraw from 
what is found to be a losing business—let them cease to over 
load the market with sugar raised on inferior soils, and the 
existing glut will disappear. ‘They have the means of redress 
in their own hands; and their disinclination to avail themselves 
of them, can never be a reason why we should attempt to relieve 
them from their difficulties, by imposing ruinous restrictions 
on the trade with the East Indies, or by bribing foreigners to 
buy their high priced prodftce !_ Such conduct woald be pro- 
ductive of irreparable injury to ourselves, at the same time that 
it could be of no real or lasting advantage to the planters. An 
avowed determination to leave things to find their own level, 
is, in this, as in every other case, the only wise and just sys- 
tem of policy. It will, sooner than any artificial remedy, pro 
duce that equilibrium between the price and the cost of pro« 
ducing any species of commodities, which adventitious encour 
agement and the ardour of speculation frequently deranges, 
but which the self-interest of those concerned will, when let 
atone, infallibly restore. 

But, instead of making any approach towards the adoption of 
this just and liberal system, additional obstacles have, of late, 
been thrown in its way. Besides the restriction on distillation 
from corn, already referred to, and the excessively high boun- 
ties granted on the exportation of sugar, an attempt has been 
made to' prevent the sugars raised by our fellow-subjects in the 
East Indies, from coming into competition with West India 
sugars in the home market. Previously to 1813, East India 
sugars of all descriptions paid $s. a hundred weight of higher 
duty than West India sugars. In 1813, this difference was in- 
creased to 10s. per cwt. And, in July 1821, an act was passed res 
pealing all the existing duties on East India sugars, and imposing 
in their stead a duty of 45s. per cwt. on white, or clayed sugar, 
and a duty of 40s. per cwt. on common brown, or muscovado ; 
being an excess of 15s. per cwt. on the clayed, and of 10s. per 
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cwt. on the muscovado sugar of our Eastern possessions, over 
the duty payable on the sugars of our Western possessions ! 
But this act met with a very powerful opposition; and in order 
to afford an opportunity of again examining the grounds on 
which the distinction in the duties had been made, the duration 
of the act was limited to three years; and we have reason to 
suppose that the question of its prolongation will be discussed 
in the present Session of Parliament. 

The West Indians seem to rest their claim to protection from 
the competition of the East Indians, on the grounds, frst, that 
the cost of producing sugar is less in the’ East than in the West 
Indies ; and, second, that they are entitled, by old practice and 

ositive statute, to an entire monopoly of the home market. 
We shall endeavour briefly to investigate what degree of cre- 
dit ought to be attached to arguments resting on such prin- 
ciples. 

With regard to the frst of these statements, or to the cir- 
cumstance of sugar being raised at a less expense in the East 
than in the West Indies, it proves the very reverse of what the 
West Indians allege, and is of itself a conclusive and unan- 
swerable reason why their claims to a protecting duty should not 
~he conceded. If we can procure sugar at a lower price from 
one of our dependencies than another, there neither is nor can 
be any good reason, why we should not be allowed to buy that 
which is cheapest. A bill to protect the corn growers of Eng- 
land against the competition of those of Scotland, would, we 
presume, be generally considered, at least in this part of the 
empire, as equally absurd, impolitic, and oppressive; but it is 
plain, that such a bill would not really be one jot more ob- 
jectionable in principle,»than the existing law to protect 
the sugar growers of our Western against the competition of 
those of our Eastern dominions. The protection which every 
Government is bound to grant indiscriminately to all classes of 
its subjects, cannot vary with the varying degrees of latitude 
and longitude in which they live. We do not say that the East 
Indians have any right to be more favourably treated than the 
West Indians; but we contend, that they have a clear and un- 
doubted right to be as favourably treated. To attempt to en- 
rich the latter, by preventing the former from bringing their 
produce to our market, is not only to prefer the interests of. 
one million, and those mostly slaves, to the interests of one hun= 
dred millions of subjects, but is totally inconsistent with, and 
subversive of, every principle of impartial justice and sound 
policy. 

- But in this, as in all other cases, it is not possible to perpetrate 
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injustice and oppression with impunity. If we refuse to admit 
the sugars of the East Indies to our markets on the same terms 
as the sugars of the West Indies, we shall infallibly entail a 
very heavy burden on ourselves. Sugar has become one of the 
principal necessaries of life; and, owing to the universal use of 
tea, it is equally indispensable to the poor as to the rich. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that it should be obtained 
at the lowest price. But this can only be effected by importing 
it from where it is produced at the cheapest rate. It is obvious, 
indeed, that to whatever extent the exclusion of East India su- 
gars may raise the price of sugar in England, above what it 
would be were they admitted on the same terms as those of the 
West Indies, it must have precisely the same effect as if the re- 
striction were done away, and an equal sum taken directly from 
the pockets of the consumers, and divided, as a bonus, among 
the West India planters !—And we shall now state the reasons 
which lead us to believe, that this bonus to the West Indians, 
and the loss occasioned to the public by the continuance of the 
high duties on East Indian sugar, could not, in ordinary years, 
be estimated at less than Two MILLIONS. 

As might be expected, there is a considerable discrepancy in 
the accounts of the expense for which sugar can be produced in 
the East Indies; but there can be no question whatever aboht 
the fact of its being produced at a much cheaper rate than in 
the British islands in the West Indies. Sir Henry Colebrooke, 
one of the most intelligent of the East India Company’s ser- 
vants, states, in his work On the Husbandry and Internal Com- 
merce of Bengal, published in 1806, that sugar is one of the 
principal products of Bengal. 

* From Benares to Rengpur,’” he observes, ‘ from the borders of 
Asam to those of Catac, there is scarcély a district in Bengal, or its 
dependent provinces, wherein the sugar cane does not flourish. It 
thrives most especially in the provinces of Benares, Behar, Rengpur, 
Birbhum, Birdwan, and Mednapur ; it is successfully cultivated in all, 
and there seem to be no other bounds to the possible production of 
sugar in Bengal, than the limits of the demand, and consequent vend 
of it. The growth for home consumption and the inland trade is 
vast, and it only needs encouragement to equal the demand of Europe 
also. 

* It is cheaply produced, and frugally manufactured. Raw su- 
gar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, but analogous to the process 
of making muscovado, costs less than five shillings Sterling per hundred 
weight. An equal quantity of muscovado sugar might be made here 
at little more than this cost ; whereas, in the British West Indies, it 
cannot be afforded for six times that price. So great a disproportion 
will cease to appear surprising, when the relative cirgumstances of 
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the two countries shall have been duly weighed, and impartially con- 
sidered. Agriculture is here conducted with the most frugal simpli- 
city. The necessaries of life are cheaper in India than in any other 
commercial country, and cheaper in Bengal than in any other pro- 
vince in India, The simplest diet and most scanty clothing suffice to 
the peasant, and the price of labour is consequently low. Every im- 
plement used in tillage is proportionably cheap ; and cattle are neither 
dear to the purchaser, nor expensive to the owner. The preparation 
of sugar is equally simple and devoid of expense. The manufacturer 
is unincumbered with costly works. His dwelling is a straw hut; 
his machinery and utensils consist of a mill, constructed on the 
simplest plan, and a few earthen pots. In short, he requires little ca- 
pital, and is fully rewarded with an inconsiderable advance on the first 
value of the cane. Hitherto the very enhanced price of sugar ‘in 
England, has encouraged the importation of it from Bengal, in spite 
of unequal duties and excessive freight. Remove these disadvan- 
tages, and Bengal will supply Great Britain, at a cheap rate, with a 
part of what the calls of the English market require, and will thereby 
prevent the exaction of an inordinate price for the sugar produced in 
the West Indies.’ * 

The details given in the very able Letter of a Bengal Planter, 
published in 1793, nearly correspond with those of Sir Henry 
Colebrooke. But the statements given in Dr Buchanan’s ac- 
count of his Journey through Mysore, §c. incline us to suspect 
that both Sir Henry and the Bengal Planter have rather un- 
derrated the cost of producing sugar in India; and, at all 
events, in estimating the sum for which it might be exported, 
an addition must be made to its original price, equivalent to the 
charges attending its conveyance to the place of embarkation, 
We are informed that the very finest species of Bengal sugar—for 
the high discriminating duty excludes all the inferior qualities— 
cost last year, in Calcutta when the prices were reckoned high, 
nine or ten Rupecs per maund of 84 libs.; which, at the present 
rate of exchange, is 21s. 4d. per cwt.; and if to this we add 8s. 8d., 
the estimated expense of the freight, insurance, and other charges 
attending its importation, its xecessary price in the London market 
would be about 30s. per cwt.; which is about 10s. per cwt. be- 
low the price at which the West Indians say they can afford to 
sell sugar of a very inferior quality. 

It is certain, however, that the equalization of the duties on 
East and West India sugar would, by causing an increased de- 
mand for the former, and rendering its production an object of 


* See Third Appendix, p. 80, of the Papers on the East India Su- 
gar Trade, printed by order of the Directors of the East India Come 
pany, December 1822, 
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attention to Europeans, occasion a great improvement in its 
manufacture, and a consequent reduction in its price, Dr 
Buchanan has given a very full account of the processes fol- 
lowed by the natives in cultivating the canes, and in extracting 
and preparing the juice, They are all of the very rudest and 
most operose description. Nor can any more satisfactory evi- 
dence be desired of the preeminent natural advantages possess- 
ed by the natives of Hindostan for the cultivation of sugar, 
than the fact that, notwithstanding the wretched state of their 
cultivation and apparatus, as compared with that in use in the 
West Indies—their triple distance from England, and the 
heayier freights they have to pay—and the unjust and oppres- 
sive operation of the discriminating duties of 15s. and 10s. a 
cwt., they are still able to export a considerable quantity to 
Britain! When such is the case at present, it is difficult to 
estimate the extent to which the cultivation of sugar might be 
extended, and its price reduced, were the discriminating duties 
repealed, and European science and art applied to superintend 
and facilitate its production. The sugar trade of Hindostan is, 
in respect of improvement, in its infancy. ‘The natives are sa- 
tisfied if they raise enough for their own consumption; but it 
is obvious, considering the boundless extent and extraordinary 
fertility of the country, that, with a little care and attention, 


Bengal might be made to furnish an ample supply of sugar for 
the whole world. 

In further corroboration of what we have now stated, we 
shall lay before our readers an extract of a letter which has 
cothe into our possession, dated the 4th of February, 1822, 
This letter, which was not intended for publication, was ad- 


dressed to <5 = Colebrooke, by Thomas Scott, Esq. a gen- 


tleman of the highest respectability, who resided twenty years 
in Benares, and was largely concerned in the sugar trade. So 
unexceptionable a witness is rarely to be met with; and he 
states—* The middling class of natives cultivate the sugar 
¢ cane in small patches of land from } to | and 2 bighas (about 
‘24 bighas make an acre), according to their means, which 
¢ they manufacture by boiling the juice in small iron pans, and, 
‘making it into small round balls, they carry it to the Bazar 
‘ for sale; this is called Gour, and is sold for 1 R.to 1 R.12 A. 
‘per maund, There is ancther kind which is manufactured in 
$ the same way, but afterwards bruised and put upon canvass, 
€and worked about to make it look better, called Khoor and 
‘ Shucker ; this sells from 2/4 to 2/8, and 2/12 R. per.maund, 
¢ agreeable to the quality, and certainly is the best sugar for this 
f (the British) market, and resembles the sugar we get from the 
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‘ West Indies, which is now selling at 7d. per lib. here. If 
‘these middling people had more encouragement for sale, I 
‘ think the quantity, as there is no want of land, may be increas- 
‘ed to any extent. ‘The Zemindars, being more opulent, go 
‘on a larger scale’—2} rupees, the average price mentioned by 
Mr Scott, is at the present rate of exchange, about 6s. 8d. 
per cwt. 

It is clear, therefore, that the largest supplies of sugar might 
be obtained from India, at an expense which, were cultivation 
a little improved, would hardly exceed half the ordinary price 
at which it is obtained from the West Indies. But, without tak- 
ing the capability of improvement into account, it is plain, from 
the fact of East India sugar being imported into the London 
market notwithstanding the protecting duty, that it could be 
sold for just so much the less were that duty repealed; and it is 
equally plain, inasmuch as supplies to any extent might be ob- 
tained from Hindostan, that the repeal of the protecting duties 
would be really equivalent to a reduction of 15s. per cwt. from 
the price of all the clayed, and of 10s. per cwt. from the price 
of all the Muscovado sugar imported for home consumption. 
The subjoined official statement of the quantities of West In- 
dia and East India sugars, entered tokens consumption in 
each year from 1815 to 1821, both inclusive, will show the ex- 
tent of the saving that would, in ordinary years, result from 
the repeal of the protecting duty. 


Years ending] Average price | West India Sugar enter- |East India Sugar enter- 
the 5th of ed for home consump- | ed for home consump- 
January. each year. tion. tion. 


Ss D Cwts. Qrs. Libs. Cwts. Qrs, 
1815. 73 44 3,030,042 23 12,916 
1816. 61 1 ly 2,941,735 § 8 42,707 
1817. 47 635 3,220,594 26 $3,130 
1818. 47 8 4,151,230 24 27,059 
1819. 49 lit 2,672,226 7 24,775 
1820. 4l 84 3,283,058 24 99,440 
1821. $3 2} 3,661,730 Q7 83,231 


This official statement gives the total quantity of all sorts of 
sugar entered for home consumption in 1821, at 4,744,962 cwt.; 
and supposing, which the table sufficiently proves, that this is 
about the average annual consumption, it 1s evident that the re- 
peal of the protecting duty on East India sugar, taken at its 
lowest limit, by allowing the same quantity to be obtained for 
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10s. per cwt. less than its cost in ordinary seasons, would be a 
saving to the public of no less than 1,872,481/.a year! In 
such a year as the present, the saving would not certainly be so 
great, though even now it would be considerable. But then it 
must be remembered, that the glut which has now depressed 
the price of West India sugar below the cost of production, 
cannot possibly be permanent. And, if East India sugars be 
excluded, it is certain, not only that the whole difference of 
price caused by the protecting duty will be lost to the home con- 
sumers, but that they will also lose all the additional sum they 
might have saved by the improvements that a system of free 
trade would lead to, in the production of East India sugars, 
Thus, therefore, it appears that, by continuing the present sys- 
tem, we shall not only act unjustly and oppressively towards our 
fellow-subjects in the East Indies, but we shall most certainly 
subject ourselves toa burden of almost Two MILLIONSa year !— 
A burden too, it must be recollected, imposed for no public 
purpose—for no object of general or national utility, and in- 
tended only to bribe a parcel of slave-holders to continue in a 
losing business! It remains to be seen, whether the public 
will submit to continue to pay such a sum for such a purpose, 
If they do not exert themselves to procure relief from so scan- 
dalous an imposition, with what face can they seck relief from 
the pressure of taxes levied for national objects ? 

We come now to the consideration of the second argument 
advanced by the West Indians, in support of their claim to a 
protecting duty, or to the statement that they are entitled, by 
ancient practice and positive statute, to a complete monopoly of 
the home market. But a very few words will suffice to show, 
that there is not really the shadow of foundation for either of 
these statements. Previously to 1803, the duties on East India 
sugar were really ad valorem duties ; and, though generally high- 
er, it has been established beyond all question, that they were, 
whenever the price of sugar happened to be considerably de- 

ressed, really lower than the duties on West India sugar! * 

his ts decisive as to the ancient practice of the West Indians; 
and with regard to the prohibitory clauses in the Navigation 
Acts, and other acts on which they lay their chief stress, it is 
undeniably certain that they were intended only to protect them 
against foreign competition, and not against the competition of 
our own subjects. Demerara, Trinidad, and several other ime 

* See Report of the Liverpool Association of Free Traders, and 
the Refutation of the Claims of the West India Colonists to a Pro- 
tecting Duty, p. 10. 
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rtant settkements, have come into our possession since the 
planters of Barbadoes, Jamaica, Xc., obtained what they call a 
monopoly of the market; and yet no one ever thought of pre- 
venting the importation of their produce. And why, we ask, 
should the case be different with the East Indies? Why should 
the sugar growers of Bengal, being equally liege subjects of the 
British Crown, meet with a different treatment from the sugar 

owers of Demarara, Berbice, and Trinidad? If it would 
. unjust and impolitic to exclude the produce of the latter 
from our markets, it must be equally unjust and impolitic to 
exclude the produce of the former. We concede at once, that 
the West Indians have an unquestionable claim to be allowed 
to come into the markets of England, on the same terms as the 
other subjects of the empire. But this is the utmost extent to 
which their pretensions can be admitted, without gross injustice 
to others. 

But, say the West Indians, if we do not obtain this protec- 
tion, we shall be ‘ irretrievably ruined,’ and many millions of 
capital invested by us in slaves and buildings, for carrying on 
the sugar manufactory, will be entirely lost. This is the sophis- 
tical and ever repeated cry, of those who engage in any un- 
profitable speculation. Were it listened to, it would effectually 
check all improvement, and society would either become sta- 
tionary, or decline. No new machine, and no new process for 
facilitating labour, and saving expense in the production of 
commodities, can be introduced which may not be objected to, 
on the same grounds, by those who have capital employed in the 
older and more costly methods of production. But these are mat- 
ters with which Government has no right whatever to interfere. 
It was not instituted for the purpose of keeping the accounts and 
balancing the ledgers of its subjects; but for securing the rights 
and liberties of all individuals and classes, and for enabling them 
to avail themselves to the utmost, of their productive powers. 
But, independent of such considerations, the statement of the 
West Indians is fundamentally erroneous. That the equalization 
of the duties would oblige them to cease raising sugar on inferior 
soils is certain ; but therr land and their slaves would remain, and 
they could advantageously employ them, partly in the raising of 
coffee, which is now yielding a high price, and partly in the rais- 
ing of corn and other articles, which they are at present obliged 
to import. By this means, too, the expense of raising sugar on 
the superior soils would be lessened, and the condition of the 


slave pom materially improved. Nor is this a mere theo~ 


retical speculation; it is, on the contrary, the avowed opinion 
of some of the best informed West Indians. Oue of the most 
intelligent of the planters, Mr Robley, has, in his valuable 
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pamphlet entitled, A Permanent and Effectual Remedy for the 
Evils under which the British West Indies now Labour, publish- 
ed in 1808, demonstrated the superior advantages that would 
result from the substitution of corn for sugar cultivation on the 
inferior lands ; and has justly ascribed the distress of the West. 
Indies to the over cultivation of sugar, caused by the mono- 
poly of the home market, and artificial encouragement. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the West India commerce is sub- 
jected to many absurd and injurious restrictions. But the com- 
merce with the East Indies is certainly, in this respect, in no 
better condition; though, if it were, that could never be a rea- 
son for clogging it with additional fetters. Instead of plunging 
deeper and deeper into the mire and filth of restrictions and 
prohibitions, those now in existence ought to be repealed. The 
act passed last Session permitting a free intercourse between the 
West India Islands and the United States, has been extremely 
advantageous to the former; and the good effeets of which it 
has been productive, will, we hope, accelerate the establishment 
of a more enlarged and liberal system of cclonial policy, We 
are desirous that the West Indians should receive all the assist- 
ance that can be given them, by the abolition of the existing 
restrictions on their commerce and industry. We are desirous 
that they should be enabled freely to avail themselves of all the 
natural advantages they possess. But we are not to oppress 
others to benefit them. Nor can it be doubted that the Govern- 
ment will be guilty of a gross breach of that equality of protec- 
tion which it owes to all Classes of its subjects, if it do not op- 
pose the West Indians in their present nefarious attempt to ad- 
vance their own interests at the expense of the people of Eng- 
land and of Hindostan. 

We do not know whether it be worth while particularly to 
allude to the exaggerated statements put forth by the West In- 
dia advocates, respecting the value and importance of their 
commerce to the Empire, and the magnitude of the revenue 
derived from their peculiar productions. It is certainly very 
far from our intention to undervalue, or depreciate the West 
India commerce. We admit its importance; and nothing 
could give us greater pleasure than to see it extended to ten 
times its present amount. But we protest against any attempt 
to give it an unnatural and artificial extension, by the adoption 
of a system which must proportionally depress and injure the 
commerce with the East. It is, besides, an obvious fallacy and 
absurdity to suppose that the amount of the revenue derived 
from sugar could be diminished, so long as the same rate of duty 
is levied from the sugar imported from the East, as is levied 
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from that imported from the West Indies! On the contrary, 
it is plain that the lower prime cost of East India sugars, would, 

by diminishing their price to the consumers, and increasing 
their consumption, be productive of a considerable increase of 
revenue. And the fact, of about double the quantity of tonnage 
being required to import the same quantity of sugar from Hin- 
dostan, as from the West Indies, is not only sufficient to allay 
all apprehension of danger to the shrpping interest, from an 
equalization of the duties, but shows that it would be one of 
the greatest boons that could be conferred on them. 

[t should also be recollected, that the apparent magnitude of 
our exports to the West Indics, affords no criterion whatever for 
judging of their real magnitude. The greater part of the 
goods that have been sent there for these many years past, were 
not intended for the consumption of our colonies ; and, in point 
of fact, were not consumed by them. They were sent to the 
West Indies merely as to a convenient entrepét, from whence 
they could be forwarded to the markets on the Spanish Main, 
a in South America. But the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of these countries, will henceforth allow them to be 
supplied directly from England ; and whenever this takes place, 
the exports to the West Indies will be reduced to a very trifling 

value indeed, compared with the exports to the East. 

It would be worse than idle to attempt to prove, by argu- 
ment, that the immense continent of Hindostan, a continent oc~ 
cupied by 100 millions of industrious and ingenious inhabitants, 
must form an infinitely more extensive market for British ma- 
nufactured goods than the islands of Jam: rica, Barbadoes, &c. 
The commerce with Hindostan is yet only in its infancy. The 
fetters of monopoly have hitherto impeded its progress, and 
stunted and retarded its growth. But the vast increase that has 
taken place in our trade with the East since it was partially 
thrown open to private individuals in 1815, affords the best 
proof of the astonishing extent to which it might be carried, 
were the nuisance of monopoly completely put down, protect- 
ing and discriminating duties abolished, and the innumerable 
markets of Asia opened to the free and unfettered competition 
of our merchants and manufacturers. 

It is stated, in the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, On the Koreign Trade of the Country, printed in May 
1821, that the value of the merchandise imported from Great 
Britain to India, which amounted in 1815 to 870,177/., had 
increased, in the year 1819, to upwards of THREE ‘MILLIONS | 
A most important change has also been effected in the cotton 
trade between India and this country and Europe, Instead of 

4 
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importing piece and other cotton goods from India, we are 
now actually supplying the natives with these articles at a lower 
= than that for which they can afford to manufacture them. 
he following Table shows the unprecedentedly rapid increase 
in the value of our cotton goods exported to India since 1815. 


Official Account of the Quantity and Value of Cotton Goods Exported 
to the Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. i 


Parintzp. Pian. Ornera Kivos. 


Yards. Value. | Yards. Value. | Value. Total Val. 
604,800 L. 60,100 | 213,408 L. 30,817 |L.18,561 LL. 109,480 
866,077 72,960 | 489,599 57,966 11,484 142,411 
991,147 72,586 | 714,611 70,827 17,520 160,534 
2,848,705 198,530 | 2,468,024 195,170 | 29,303 422,813 
4,227,665 292,282 | 4,614,381 575,633 34,977 700,892 
3,713,601 233,618 | 5,414,060 219,599 8,248 
7,602,245 474,004 | 6,724,031 543,124 33,752 

9,979,866 587,523 | 9,940,756 508,805 23,995 


In fact, there are no other limits to the vent and consump- 
tion of British cottons and other goods in India, than the diffi- 
culty which the natives experience in producing equivalents fit 
for our markets. They cannot send us manufactured goods ; 
and if we refuse to take their sugar and other raw products in 
return, they will be ree and unwillingly compelled to 
cease purchasing our commodities. It is an axiom in com- 
merce, that there can be no selling without an equal buying. 
And if we refuse to accept such equivalents as the Indians can 
give us for our goods, it is utterly impossible that the trade 
with them can be much farther extended. If we import large- 
ly from our Eastern possessions, we shall of necessity export 
largely to them; and, if we fetter importation, we shall, to pre- 
cisely the same extent, fetter exportation. It is completely in 
our power to enlarge the market of India to almost any ex- 
tent; and to refuse to avail ourselves of such obvious and effec- 
tual means of increasing the commercial prosperity of the em- 

ire, and of adding to the public wealth, for the sake of grant- 
ing an unjust protection to the cultivators of the inferior soils 
in the West India islands, would be a degree of folly and in- 
fatuation unparalleled in the history of the world. 

There is another consideration which must not be lost sight 
of in the discussion of this question. The goods now allowed 
to be imported from India, being extremely Right in proportion 
to their bulk, every ship of 500 tons burden is, on an average, 
obliged to carry home about 200 tons of ballast! But the re- 
peal of the protecting duty would permit sugar to be brought 

7 
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home as dead weight ; and would consequently relieve our mer- 
chants from the unheard of necessity of employing two-fifths of 
the ships engaged in the East India trade in importing the sand 
of the Ganges into England! The American and Continental 
traders are relieved from this burden; and if it be continued on 
those of England, it will certainly end, and that at no distant 
period, by dvewing the whole trade of India into the hands of 
their rivals. 

Thus far we have treated this important question, with re~ 
ference only to the rights and interests of the sugar growers of 
the East and West Indies, and the people of England. But 
there is another class whose interests will be much more deeply 
and materially affected by its decision—we mean the poor Afri- 
cans! The friends to the Abolition of the Slave Trade must 
bestir themselves on this occasion. It is well known, that that 
detestable traffic is carried on at this moment, and in spite of 
all that has been done to check it, to a greater extent, and 
under circumstances of greater barbarity than ever. Nor is it 
really possible to suppress this traffic by mere dint of restric- 
tive regulations. Free labour is at present so high in the West 
Indies, as to hold out an overwhelming temptation to import 
slaves; and when such is the case, it is, we are afraid, too much 
to trust to registry laws, and such devices, to prevent their im- 
portation, On this point, the opinion of Bryan Edwards is 
deserving of serious attention * Whether,’ says he, ‘ it be possible 
‘ for any nation in Europe, singly considered, to prevent its 
subjects from procuring slaves from Africa, so long as Africa 
shall continue to sell, is a point on which I have many 
doubts; but zone concerning the conveying the slaves so pur- 
chased into every island in the West Indies, in spite of the 
maritime yorce of all Europe. No man who is acquainted 
with the extent of uninhabited coast of the larger of these 
islands, the facility of landing in every part of them, the pre- 
vailing winds, and the numerous creeks and harbours in all 
the neighbouring dominions of foreign powers (so conve- 
niently situated for contraband traffic), can hesitate a mo- 
ment to pronounce, that an attempt to prevent the introduc- 
tion of slaves into our West India colonies, would be like that 
of chaining the winds, or giving laws to the ocean.’ (History 
of the West Indies, Vol. 11. p. 186). There is, in fact, but one 
way to put down West India slavery, and that is, by allowing 
the produce raised by comparatively cheap free labour to come 
into competition with that raised by slaves. When this is done, 
the latter will be drawn from the field; and there will be no 
farther motive to tear the poor Africans from their native soil. 
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It is plain, therefore, that the case at issue between the East 
and West India sugar raisers, does not merely involve the 
question, whether the interests of 100 millions of our fellows 
subjects shall be sacrificed to those of one million, and whether 
we shall be obliged to pay a bonus of ¢wo millions a year to the 
West India planters, but it also involves the question, Whe- 
ther the slave trade shall be really and truly abolished? — Whether 
we shall remove the present irresistible temptations to commit 
a crime we have made punishable by death? We have not 
time to enter further on this most important branch of the sub- 
ject; and we leave it with the less reluctance, as it has been 
very ably discussed in the pamphlet by Mr Cropper of Liver- 
pool, prefixed to this article. Mr Cropper’s views are equally 
enlightened and profound; and discover, throughout, that ac- 
tive and disinterested spirit of benevolence which so eminently 
distinguishes the sect (Quakers) to which Mr Cropper belongs ; 
—a sect to whose unwearied exertions the legal abolition of the 
slave trade is principally to be ascribed. 

But; then it is said, and it is the last plea,—the dernier resort 
—ot the West Indians, that slavery is common in Hindostan; 
and that, by allowing East India sugar to come into the British 
markets, we merely substitute the produce of the labour of one 
set of slaves for that of another! We shall immediately show, 
that there is as little similarity between East and West India 
slavery, as there is between the condition of the peasants of 
England and those of Russia. But, supposing the statement of 
the West Indians to be true to the letter, still it is undeniably 
certain, from the cheapness of free labour in Hindostan, that 
no foreign slaves ever have been, or ever can be, imported into 
that country. And hence it is obvious, that the substitution of 
East for West India sugar in the markets of Europe, would at 
all events put a stop to the further exportation of slaves, and 
would thus save Europe from the guilt, and Africa from the 
suffering, attending this atrocious traffic. This is a sufficient 
answer to the plea of the West Indians; but it is not all. 
There is, in fact, no comparison whatever between the treat- 
ment and comforts enjoyed by the slaves in the East and West 
Indies. Our readers are sufficiently acquainted with the misery 
and degradation of the latter; and, to unable them to compare 
their situation with the situation of the East India slaves, we 
shall subjoin Sir Henry Colebrooke’s account of the latter. 

‘ Slavery,’ says this unimpeachable authority, * is not un- 
‘ known in Bengal. Throughout some districts, the labours of 
* husbandry are executed chiefly by bond servants. In certain 
* districts, the ploughmen are mostly slaves of the peasants, for 
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whom they labour; but, treated by their masters, more like 
hereditary servants, or like emancipated hinds, than like pur- 
chased slaves, they labour with cheerful diligence and unforced 
zeal. In some places, also, the landholders have a claim to the 
servitude of thousands among the inhabitants of their estates. 
This claim, which is seldom enforced, and which, in many 
instances, is become wholly obsolete, is founded on some tra- 
ditional rights acquired many generations ago, in a state of 
society different from the present: And slaves of this descrip- 
tion do, in fact, enjoy every privilege of a freeman except the 
name, or, at worst, they must be considered as villeins at- 
tached to the glebe, rather than as bondsmen labouring for 
the sole benefit of their owners. Indeed, throughout India, 
the relation of master and slave appears to impose the duty of 
protection and cherishment on the master, as much as that of 
fidelity and obedience on the slave; and their mutual con- 
duct is consistent with the sense of such an obligation, since 
it is marked with gentleness and indulgence on the one side, 
and with zeal and loyalty on the other.’ * Those who can 
find in this description any thing similar to the condition of the 
slaves in the West Indies, must certainly be endowed with very 
peculiar means of perception. 

Here we take leave, for the present, of this truly great question. 
We trust it will be decided as the interests of justice, humanity, 
and sound policy concur in suggesting; but, however it may 
now be disposed of, we feel no doubt about the ultimate result. 
It is impossible that the attempt of the West India planters to 
fetter the growing commerce with India, to lay a heavy tax on 
the people of Britain, and to bolster up the slave trade, can be 
permanently successful. Sooner or later it must be abandoned ; 
but the longer it is supported, the more injurious it will be- 
come, and the greater will be the loss and misery entailed on 
this country, and on Asia, Africa, and the West Indies. 
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* Report on East India Sugar, Third Appendix, p. 80. 
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Art. XI. A Letter to the Honourable Robert Peel, on the 
Courts of Law in Scotland. 8vo. pp. 75. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable & Co. 1823. 


Ts is a smart pamphlet on a very important subject; and 

contains many valuable and some rash suggestions, on a 
much greater variety of topics than we are now prepared to 
handle. Our present business, indeed, is with one only of this 
author’s great miscellany of themes; but that one is both of 
urgency and of moment enough to entitle it, we think, to a se- 
parate and a careful notice. 

We formerly * directed the attention of our readers to the 
singular mode in which criminal Juries are appointed in Scot- 
land. Our statements, upon that occasion, were so full and so 
minute, that there can be no need for resuming them. But, 
considering that we live in a part of the empire where trial by 
jury is almost the only popular part of the constitution which 
the inhabitants have hitherto been permitted to enjoy, and that 
the system has not yet attained the perfection with us which it 
has reached elsewhere, and of which it is easily capable, we 
think it our duty to give a very short exposition of the changes 
which have recently ‘taken place, and the defects which still re- 
quire to be removed. 

We explained, that the great evil of our practice was, that the 
presiding Judge selected the Jurors ; that in trials at Edinburgh, 
he named the fifteen individuals of whom the Jury in each case 
was composed ; that, at the circuits, he not only selected these, 
but previously extracted, out of a larger list, the forty-five per- 
sons out of whom these fifteen were to be chosen; and that, in 
thus exercising his single and his double selection, he was the 
absolute monarch of the Jury,—neither the parties nor his 
brethren being entitled to demand, or ever receiving the 
slightest information of the grounds on which his choice pro- 
ceeded, This is the system, which, with two or three honour- 
able ‘exceptions, majorities of the persons entitled to attend 
Scotch county meetings, voted to be so perfect, that any at- 
tempt to improve it must necessarily proceed from * a restless 
spirit of innovation.’ * Of so venerable a fabric, that No stone 
* could be displaced without the risk of consequences, some of which, 
* perhaps, human wisdom could not foresee.’ 

Well! this system was examined; the public attention was 
pointed to it; and it was subjected to the test of Parliamentary 
feeling. The result adds one to the many examples of the ul- 
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timate triumph of reason, and of the impossibility of perma- 
nently defending plain grievances, when they are calmly ex- 
posed and legitimately questioned. For, in the jirst place, a 
statute passed last Session, by which the right to challenge five 
Jurymen peremptorily, was given to each prisoner, and also to 
the prosecutor. This point, to his infinite credit, was yielded in 
the House of Commons, by the present Secretary of State, 
without a struggle. Whatever the foresaid persons, at. Scotch 
county meetings, might say, Government found it impossible to 
maintain that it was right that people should have their lives 
disposed of, without the power of objecting, by any knave or 
idiot who, from the ignorance of the Judge, might be set to try 
them. In the second place, the Court of Justiciary, to its great 
honour also, has deprived itself of the power of naming the 
forty-five persons out of whom the petit jury must be taken at 
circuits. ‘This was done by what is called an act of Adjournal ; 
or, in other words, a regulation of Court, by which the Sheriffs 
of the three or four shires which each circuit comprehends, in- 
stead of sending to Edinburgh a list of forty-five persons for 
each county, out of which the Judge selects one set of forty- 
five, who are summoned to attend the circuit court, are directed 
only to send a list of ¢ the exact number of jurymen who are re- 
quired to serve, for their respective jurisdictions, at each town.” 
The effect of this is, that there is no necessity for any reduction 
of the numbers originally sent to Edinburgh. The persons 
who are to attend the circuit are sent there directly by the 
Sheriffs themselves, —generally fifteen from cach county,—and 
there is no intervention by the Court at all. These are two 
pretty important stones to have been quietly removed at once ; 
and yet, to our eyes, the fabric seems far more venerable than 
ever. If one other could have been displaced, it would have 
been nearly as perfect as mere regulation can make it. But, in 
the third place, the fundamental evil remains, and the presiding 
Judge still selects the Jury. 

This is the situation in which the matter now stands. The 
exact effect of what has been done, and the exact nature of what 
is still wanting, may easily be deduced from these explanations. 


I. The peremptory challenge is a prodigious point gained— 
not for prigoners merely, but for justice. No challenge for 
cause can ever reach one-tenth of the really objectionable per- 
sons who may be called upon to serve. The right of the par- 
ties, therefore, to reject a certain number of proposed jurors, 
without, assigning any reason for it, is indispensable for any fair 
administration of justice by jury trial; more especially when 
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their original nomination depends merely on the will of one 
man, acting according to his unexplained discretion. Nor is 
the advantage of this right of challenge to be judged of mere- 
ly by the number of times in which it is exercised; on the 
contrary, its being constantly resorted to, would be a proof that 
it had not produced its best effects. Its more salutary influence 
consists in its indirect tendency to diminish the necessity for 
putting it in force. It lessens the temptation on the part of all 
concerned, and chiefly of the officers of justice, whether low or 
high, to do any thing with a view to get improper persons upon 
juries, by letting them feel that it is in the power of parties to 
defeat their design, and to mark every such attempt by a pro- 
ceeding which makes it conspicuous. it purifies the prepara- 
tion of the Jury, in short, and is far more beneficial as a pre- 
ventive than as a corrective check. ‘The inference which ought 
to be deduced, therefore, from the paucity of actual challenges, 
is, not that the right is useless, but that it is prudently exercis- 
ed, and that the mere chance or prospect of it had operated so 
as to make it safe to dispense with its reality. 


II. The act of the Court in divesting itself of the power of 
naming the forty-five jurymen,—a power which, though not 
generally known to exist, was defended by certain persons, after 
it was explained, as the most beautiful part (next to the selec- 
tion of the fifteen) of our whole criminal procedure,—is infi- 
nitely to its credit, and evinces a spirit superior to the preju- 
dices that were lately addressed to it. We have heard some 
wonder expressed as to the constitution of a penal court which 
has power, of its own accord, and without notice or discussion, 
to * enact and declare’ even beneficial changes on so important 
a matter as the formation of Juries. But, as this regulation 
was made from right views, and tends to a good effect, we are 
= to get it any how, and shall not inquire too curiously into 

e authority from which it proceeded. We must acknowledge, 
however, that, since it has been thus attested, in the — 

uarter, to be inexpedient for the Judges to appoint the forty- 

ve Jurors who are to attend each circuit, this ought to be regu- 
larly established by statute. For it is impossible not to see, that, 
if the Court, notwithstanding long usage to the contrary, may 
order the Sheriffs to name these forty-five jurors this season, it 
may reclaim the power of selecting them itself the next. We 
grudge bad times so good a precedent. ; 

But though we are of opinion that this regulation is beneficial, 
it is proper to explain that this opinion rests far more on the uses 
to which it may be converted, than on its forming any complete 
improvement by itself. Its direct and immediate effect is to 
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throw the nomination of the forty-five Jurors into the hands 
of the Sheriffs. ‘This unquestionably secures the great and 
honourable object of protecting Judges from imputation. But 
the advantage which arises from this is somewhat impair- 
ed by the additional, and at present the unchecked, power 
which is conferred upon the Sheriffs, who are inferior and less 
responsible persons. So long as these officers had to transmit 
lists containing forty-five names each, which were afterwards re- 
duced by the Court, some security against their partiality arose 
out of the very numbers they had to send; because it was not 
easy to collect so large a portion of improper persons at once, 
or at least this could be easily detected if it were attempted. 
And, besides, though it had not been detected, there was always 
the chance interposed between the parties and injustice, that 
the Judge who diminished the list might omit some of the per- 
sons whose nomination had been calculated upon in the county, 
But when each Sheriff has only to send a list of //teen names, 
and when he has his whole county to chuse these out of, and 
where these fifteen must necessarily form part of those who are 
to try each case, he has plainly a prodigious, and we think a 
most alarming, power in the formation of the Jury. In a poli- 
tical case, three Sheriffs may, without going out of the rank of 
the most honourable and substantial persons, secure a Jury of 
the most notorious zealots, on one side or the other. 

The easy way to prevent this is, first, to compel all Sheriffs 
to keep an open roll of all the persons liable to serve within their 
districts: and, secondly, to insist that the successive sets of per- 
sons who are sent to try cases, shall be taken from that roll by 
rotation. How these rolls are to be originally arrayed, has 
—_ rise to a slight difference of opinion. Some are for placing 
the names by ballot—some by parishes—and some alphabeti- 
cally. It is comparatively immaterial which of these, if any of 
them, be adopted; but in some way or other the mere selec- 
tion of the Sheriff, at every trial or every circuit, ought 
to be peremptorily excluded; and for this purpose, some ac- 
cidental arrangement of the roll at first, and some recurrence 
to it by rotation ever afterwards, is indispensable. With- 
out this, the composition of every Jury is made to depend on 
the will of a magistrate paid, and liable to be promoted, by the 
Crown; and who, however respectable he may be, must have 
leanings like other men, and acts in this matter utterly without 
control; and may, moreover, always act by a substitute, re- 
moveable at his pleasure, and who, from his constant residence 
in the shire, may easily make himself acquainted with the feel- 
ings of every Juror, and is not subjected to the responsibility 
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which restrains those who occupy high stations, and live im the 
eye of the public. 

We are aware that a precaution has lately been adopted, 
which is supposed to diminish the force of this objection. After 
the preceding regulation was introduced by the Court, a copy 
of it was transmitted to each Sheriff, accompanied by a letter from 
the clerk: In this letter, each Sheriff is informed, * That their 
Lordships recommend to you to make up, without delay, a proper 
roll of the whole persons within your county, who are fit and 
qualified to serve as Jurors; from which roll the names of 
those liable to serve shall be taken in regular rotation, so as 
that the duty may fall as equally as possible upon all classes 
of the community, and fair and impartial returns of Juries be 
* effectually secured.’ In so far as this goes, it is a fair ac- 
knowledgment of the soundness of what we have stated, with 
respect to the danger of giving the Sheriff the range of his 
whole county in selecting his fifteen men. But it does not go 
far enough. A mere epistolary recommendation is utterly use- 
less. If the thing be wrong or indifferent, it ought not to have 
been made the subject of judicial recommendation—but if it 
be right and important, it ought to be made a part of the law; 
and we cannot conceive how it was left out of the regulation 
which the Court was at that moment making upon another 
branch of the same subject. There is good ground for believ- 
ing that such a recommendation has been often given before ; 
yet, if it has, it is quite notorious that it has been very generally, 
or almost universally, disregarded. Nothing therefore can jus- 
tify the giving the nomination to the Sheriffs, unless their right 
of selecting be destroyed, by their being positively required 
to keep their lists full, and then to take their successive sets 
of Jurors by rotation. Without this, their power of selec- 
tion must necessarily be abused. Nor will it do merely to de- 
clare that this is the law. An opportunity ought to be given 
to every party, to see that the law has been observed in his 
case, by ¥iis having constant access to the list. 


‘ 
~ 
. 
+ 
‘ 


‘ 


III. But supposing all this previous preparation to be put upon 
a right footing—still the great blot remains, of giving up the 
forty-five jurors to the presiding judge, and letting him select 
those who are to try each case. After what we have already 
said about this striking and indefensible anomaly, we shall not 
discuss it further. Our original views of the dangers of such 
a power, in so far as the parties are concerned, and of its 
odiousness with respect to the judge, from whom the perform- 
ance of so painful a duty is required, have been greatly con- 
firmed by all that we have since heard or thought. There were 
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thousands even of intelligent people in our own country, who, 
although they always saw the Judge name the Jury, had no 
idea that he was so utterly unchecked by any thing that had 
been arranged before the proceedings reached that point, or by 
any control which could then be exercised over him ; and although 
there were some doubts in England as to the best substitute, 
we do not believe that there was a single person there who be- 
stowed a thought on the subject, who was not astonished that 
such a power had been so long submitted to. 

But we must now add, that a strong additional reason a- 
gainst its continuance has arisen out of the partial improve- 
ments that have been already obtained. When the Judge named 
a Jury formerly, he did so without being subjected to any chal- 
lenge. Now, though this was the worst possible system for the 
parties and for justice, the absence of the challenge made the 
other part of it the best that could-be adopted, while that part 
lasted, for the dignity of the Court. The principle was, that 
the law reposed such confidence in the Judge, that it not only 
allowed him to suggest who should be the jurors in the first in- 
stance, but made it illegal to doubt, or at least to question, the 
absolute propriety of his choice. The effect of this was, that 
however the parties might groan in spirit, they were obliged at 
least to be silent; and the dignity of the tribunal was preserved 
by a sort of awful and unsearchable mysteriousness, in which the 
whole business was enveloped. But this. spell has been broken, 
and a sulky submission to what they feel to be gross injustice, 
is no longer imposed upon those whose interests are at stake. 
Each party may challenge five Jurors after the judge has named 
them; so that, as there is always at least one accuser and an 
accused, two-thirds of his Lordship’s discretion is liable to be 
per emptorily set aside in every case; and where there happens 
to be two prisoners, the whole fifteen may be ordered out of the 
box, after he has intimated, by his placing them there, that in 
his opinion they were the very fittest persons to try the 
case. 

Now, though we have no idea that the challenge will ever 
be exercised merely i in order to thwart the Court, still, the dig- 
nity of judges and ‘the decorum of judicial establishments is so 
essential for the distribution of justice, that we do not like to 
see them exposed to any interference which it is easy to miscon- 
strue into a doubt of their intelligence or impartiality. When 
a Court acts upon reasons that are openly stated and freely dis- 
cussed, and yet does not decide agreeably to the wishes of both 
or of either of the parties , all that is felt is, that there was a dif- 
ference of opinion, in which the latter were probably warped by 
their interest. But wherever any judicial proceeding is made to 
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rest on mere unexplained discretion, it is essential that the exercise 
of that strange and unaccountable authority be supported by 
power, or at least that it be not set at defiance by a discretion 
that is equally peremptory; else an unseemly competition is di- 
rectly instituted, between the Judge, who appears to the world 
to be struggling to carry a point, and the party who seems to 
be struggling to disappoint him. It is in vain that all this may 
be explained on a more respectable supposition. So it may. 
But what will ordinary people say? And what must even intel- 
ligent people sometimes think? Take a common political case, 
and suppose that a Judge, who is known to approve of the poli- 
ticks of the Court, selects, from his impression of the worthi- 
ness of all such men, a Tory Jury, and that the prisoners chal- 
lenge the whole of them;—or suppose that a Judge known to 
lean to the politicks of the country, names, for the same rea- 
son, a Whig Jury, and all of them are set aside by the Crown, 
will any thing prevent people, whether wise or foolish, from 
speculating upon these occurrences, and drawing inferences 
hostile to the impartiality of Judges? These are, no doubt, 
touchstone cases. But the same thing must, to a certain ex- 
tent, occur in every trial. No one can observe a Judge select- 
ing an individual as an eminent Juryman, and then see that in- 
dividual set aside peremptorily by a party, without perceiving that 
the bystanders instantly begin to wonder how the former could 
propose a person so bad that the latter could not submit to him. 
Nor does it signify that it sometimes happens to be just the re- 
verse, and that the challenge is sometimes exercised merely be- 
cause the Judge named too honest, or too sensible, a man; for 
in these cases, it is felt to be a still more conspicous interference 
with the judicial authority, that his choice is liable to be defied, 
even when he is plainly right. So that, let it be taken any way 
it may, the dignity of no Court was ever exposed to so distress- 
ing a trial as when a discretionary selection is first required to 
be made by a presiding judge, and then his choice is subject to 
be set at nought by the mere nod of the parties. Accordingly, 
we are'satisfied that some delicacy about offending the Court, or 
exposing it to misconstruction, will always operate as a great, 
but improper, check against the free exercise of the peremp- 
tory challenge, so long as it can only be exercised iu order to 
defeat what the Judge has done. 
However, supposing all this to be got the better of, the main 
of our original objection still subsists with undiminished 
orce. ‘That objection was, that the parties were too much ex- 
posed to the dangers of partiality, ignorance, or error, and 
that, in political cases especially, they were too much in the 
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hands of persons named, and liable to be promoted, by the 
Crown. Now, though the peremptory challenges certainly do 
something to remove this, they do, at present, very little. ‘They 
are limited to five in number, and, after these are exhausted, the 
nomination remains with the Court, subject to no control or cor- 
rection whatever;—so that ultimately the appointment of theJu- 
ry still rests with the presiding Judge. And this selection, as 
matters now stand, is made out of forty-five men who have been 
reviously brought together, in small parties, by Sheriffs search- 
ing for them, without any positive direction or restraint what- 
ever. This last is one of the worst preparations that can well 
be imagined for a fair and impartial Jury. But when, to all this, 
is added the power which the prosecutor has of objecting pe- 
remptorily to five of the fifteen Jurymen after the Judge od 
named them, there must be something miraculous in the Crown, 
if it chuses to interest itself in the matter, ever failing to geta 
Jury on whom it may rely. At present, the system is cediian 
worse than it was; because the mere possession of five chal- 
lenges by the prisoner is no adequate counterpoise for the ad- 
ditional power acquired by the Crown, from the possession of 
the same number, and from the fifteen Jurors previously under- 
going a double selection, by the Sheriffs and by the Judge. 

The only way to remove these objections, which, it will be 
observed, are inseparable from any system under which the 
Judge names—and to increase the authority of Courts of Jus- 
tice by exempting them from suspicion, is to leave the challenge 
as it is, but to adopt the other two improvements we have sug- 
gested. These are, Ist, To force the Sheriffs to take the forty- 
five persons by rotation; and, 2d/y, To dispense with the nomi- 
nation of the petty jury by the Court, by introducing a ballot in 
place of it. 

We have been told, that the great obstacle, in that part of 
the kingdom to which we must always look for Scottish politi- 
cal improvement, to this last and most indispensable change, was, 
that the ballot was not English. We certainly rarely wish, 
in matters touching justice or liberty, to go beyond the example 
of that country, where they are best known and practised; but 
it is a great error to imagine, that in borrowing political im- 
provements from one country for the use of another, their ex- 
act forms must be taken, or their spirit be renounced. The 
ballot is English in the case of High Treason; and it has 
been introduced, with the most perfect success into Scotland, 
in almost all civil causes depending on facts. This forms a 
sufficient foundation in experience for its application to our or- 
dinary criminal trials; more especially as there has confessedly 
been no adequate substitute hitherto discovered for it. Nothing 
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can so completely exclude partiality; while the incovenience of 
the lot falling occasionally on an unfit person, is remedied quiet- 
ly and in a moment, by the peremptory challenge. 

But if the ballot be not English, it is at least as much so as 
the nomination by the Judge. This last is the great evil; and 
if it cannot be cured, as we are decidedly of opinion that it 
ought to be, by the ballot, it ought to be superseded by some 
other device. We have heard one other scheme proposed, 
which we mention, because, if the ballot be not introduced, it 
seems to form the only plausible substitute for it that has yet 
been invented. It has sometimes been suggested, that the no- 
mination might be left to the clerk, leaving him to exercise 
his discretion. But nobody can know any thing of Scotland, 
without seeing that this would be the source of the most abomi- 
nable and incorrigible abuses. The proposal to which we al- 
lude, however, is, that provitled the previous preparation of the 
lists were perfectly fair, it might do to let the clerk merely call 
out the names, and to take the first fifteen who answered, and 
were not challenged, as the Jury; and that when there were 
more trials than one, the list should be gone through by rotation 
in this way,—it being always understood, that a proportional 
number of names shall be so read from each of the lists return- 
ed from the different counties. If the ballot, which plainly se- 
cures all the advantages of this plan, without its defects, cannot 
be obtained, we rather believe that this would be the next best 
scheme. It would save the Court—it would diminish partia- 
lity,—and it would possess the great recommendation of making 
it absolutely necessary that the Sheriffs should make up their 
lists accurately, and operate upon them fairly. 

But whatever method be adopted, it is plain that the present 
system cannot stand. Every friend to justice must rejoice in 
what has been already done; but his satisfaction must rest 
chiefly on the triumph which reason has obtained over bigotry, 
and on the way being now opened up for the introduction of a 
more perfect law than we have ever yet enjoyed. The improve- 
ment that is desired, indeed, is at once so simple and so neces- 
sary, that we cannot conceive how the Court and the Government, 
now that the prejudices that were excited have been cleared 
away, can resist concurring in completing a change which must 
prove so honourable to them both. We trust, however, that 
Mr Kennedy will persevere till he secures to his country the 
full measure of improvement which he originally intended for 
it; and he may be assured that his name will be permanently 
incorporated with the recollection of the most beneficial altera- 
tion that has ever taken place in the history of our criminal ju- 
risprudence. 
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Art. XII. The Builder’s Guide. London, 1821. ° 


W: are glad to observe, that ministers have at length 

come round to our opinion, and avowed their deter- 
mination to give no specific or artificial aid to the agricul- 
turists, and to afford them no relief, except what they may 
derive, in common with the other classes, from a reduction 
of taxation. Our object in the present article is to strengthen 
this judicious determination, by inine, in as few words as pos~ 
sible, how a very material relief may be afforded to the agri- 
culturists, and the community in general, by the repeal of a 
tax, which, though extremely partial and oppressive in its oper- 
ation, yields only an inconsiderable revenue. 

We should suspect, from the supineness of the public on 
the subject, that it is not generally known, that all stones 
and slates used in the building and covering of houses, or 
for any other purpose, are, when carried by sea, from one port 
of the kingdom to another, loaded with an ad valorem duty 
of no less than 26/. 8s. per cent! That such a tax should 
ever have been imposed, is matter of astonishment. In form- 
ing our opinion upon it, it is unnecessary to agitate the ques- 
tion, whether slate or stone be a fit object of taxation; for 
there cannot be a doubt, that, if taxed at all, the tax ought to 
be equally and impartially levied. This is too plain and in- 
controvertible a position to require to be substantiated by argu- 
ment. But the duty in question, instead of being laid indiscri- 
minately on all descriptions of slate and stone, is only laid 
on what is carried by sea; and seems really to have been 
intended to act as a premium for cutting up and incumber- 
ing the roads in the vicinity of every large town with stone 
carts! It is contended, indeed, that the superior facilities of 
water-carriage are sufficient, notwithstanding the duty, to en- 
able the proprietors of quarries on the seacoast to withstand 
the competition of those in the interior. But why endeavour, 
by means of a duty, to render an improved, and naturally cheap- 
cr conveyance, as expensive as one that is naturally dearer ? 
Why deprive the public of the power of purchasing their build- 
ing materials from such of their fellow-sudjects (foreigners have 
nothing to do with this question) as would furnish them at the 
lowest price? The principle of this tax is completely at va- 
riance with every principle of improvement; and, if general- 
ly acted upon, would eflectually check all melioration of any 
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sort whatever. In point of fact, however, the statement is alto- 
gether fallacious. An ad valorem duty of 26/. 8s. per cent., 
levied on the value of the slate or stone at the place of import, 
after its prime cost has been augmented by the expenses of 
freight, harbour dues, &c. could not really be meant to equalize 
the cost of carrying slates and stones by land or sea, but to put 
an entire stop to the latter conveyance ; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that, with respect to stone at least, it has been very nearly 
successful. With the exception of some public works, where 
the duty was generally remitted, very few buildings have hi- 
therto been erected of sea-borne stone. The oppressiveness of 
the duty has given a complete monopoly of the market to those 
who can convey their stone by land, and has, in consequence, 
enabled them to charge much higher prices. 

But there is another point of view in which the injustice and 
partiality of this tax is still more apparent. All the ports in- 
cluded in the jurisdiction of one collection of the customs, are 
considered as making only one port; and the effect of this 
regulation is, that slate and stone may be carried coastwise, 
throughout the whole extent of one of these districts, free 
of all duty whatever. For example, stone may be carried a 
distance of nearly forty miles, free of duty, along the coast of 
Fife: Nay, so arbitrary is this arrangement of the ports, that Fife 
stone may be sent a distance of twelve or thirteen miles across the 
Frith to West Lothian, where there happens to be no demand 
for it; at the same time that it cannot be sent five miles across 
the Frith to Leith, where it is in great demand, and where, 
but for the prohibition, it would be used to the exclusion 
of all other stone! We ask, whether it be possible to con- 
ceive a more partial, unjust, and contradictory regulation ? 
On what ground are the proprietors of slate and stone permit- 
ted to convey them by sea, from one port to another, in the 
same collection of customs, and not in every collection? What 
would be thought of a regulation, enabling cottons to be sold in 
every part of Lancashire free of duty, and prohibiting their con- 
veyance to any other county, except on payment of an ad valo- 
rem duty of 26/. 8s. per cent.? Yet, it is plain that such a re- 
gulation would not be in any respect more objectionable in 
principle, than the existing regulation respecting slate and 
stone. Nor is this all its absurdity: For at the same time 
that we exclude all slates and stones carried by sea from our own 
markets, we permit them to be exported free ofall duty, to 
Sweden, France, Belgium, and other foreign countries. 

‘The injury done to the public by the duty in question, is still 
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greater than that which is done to the proprietors of quarries 
on the seacoast. Sea-borne stone is used at this moment, 
though to a very limited extent certainly, in the towns on the 
seacoast; and the fact of its being so me notwithstanding the 
very great increase of price caused by the duty, shows conclu- 
sively that the abolition of the duty would allow it to be sold 
for such a diminished price, as would occasion a material say- 
ing of expense. 

The partial operation and pernicious effect of the duty is e- 
pecially felt in those parts of the country which are destitute of 
slate and free-stone quarries. It is there for the most part im- 
possible to erect comfortable dwelling-houses, bridges, and other 
public buildings, without having recourse to sea-borne stone, or 
to cover them with slates, without importing them by sea. A 
heavy burden is thus artificially imposed on particular districts, 
from which other districts in the vicinity of quarries are entirely 
exempted ; and a very great, and, in many cases, an insuperable 
obstacle, is in consequence presented to the completion of the 
most necessary improvements. A striking instance of this oc- 
curred not long since in the south of Scotland. When the mag- 
nificent bridge over the Dee, near Kirkcudbright, was first pro- 
jected, it was supposed that granite for its construction might 
be obtained free of duty from Creetown; but it was speedily 
ascertained, that though Creetown was situated in the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, it belonged to the Wigton collection of cus- 
toms, and that, therefore, it was impossible to import from 
it a single block of granite for the execution of this great pub- 
lic improvement, without paying the prohibitory duty! This 
had well nigh caused the abandonment of the undertaking. 
Ultimately, however, the bridge was constructed of softer stone, 
brought from Arran and Dumfriesshire ; the charge on account 
of the duty being partially compensated by the greater ease 
with which the stone was wrought. That persons are thus forced 
to have recourse to inferior materials, is indeed one of the worst 
effects of the duty in question. And however much we may be 
satisfied with the present appearance of Edinburgh, no person 
who has seen any of the buildings constructed of the best sea- 
borne stone can possibly doubt, that, had such stone only been 
used, the appearance of the city would have been much im- 
proved. In the towns where the quarries in the vicinity are not 
so good as at Edinburgh, the difference is still more striking. 

‘his tax presses with peculiar severity on the agriculturists; 
and it is easy to show why it should be so. There are ex- 
tremely few districts in which the slates used in the covering 
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of houses are not conveyed by sea; and, owing to the greater 
extent of the roofs of farm-buildings which may, on an aver- 
age, be taken at Five or six times the extent of the roof of an 
ordinary dwelling- house, the duty comes to be a most. important 
element in the expense of their construction, and operates as a 
very heavy burden either on the landlord or the tenant. We 
understand that slate work, including not only the cost of the 
slates, but the nails, lime and wages of the workmen, is exe- 
cuted, at present, for about 6/. 10s. a rood, of which sum the 
duty amounts to 17s., or to one-seventh part of the whole ex- 
pense. And if, as is frequently the case, the stones requisite 
for the construction of the doors, windows, and angles of the 
farm-buildings, and sometimes for the construction of the whole 
buildings, have to be brought by sea, the duty on them, and 
the slate duty, add very greatly to their cost. 

The oppressiveness of these duties is unquestionably a prin- 
cipal cause why the very inferior and less comfortable covering 
of tile is still so very generally used in districts into which slates 
might easily be imported. And though there were no other 
and more important considerations why the duties in question 
should be abolished, we think that every minister who has ever 
been half a dozen miles from Downing-Street, or whose eye is 
not altogether insensible to the charms of rural scenery, would 
be willing, though at the sacrifice of a considerable sum, to take 
away the existing inducement to deform the appearance of the 
country, by studding it with farm-houses and buildings covered 
with red and dirty-looking tiles. 

This tax has another inconvenience which deserves to be 
mentioned. Vessels engaged in the coasting-trade are frequent- 
ly obliged, in passing from one port to another, to take on board 
ballast; and were it not for the operation of the duties in ques- 
tion, they might, on sailing from ports where there are quarries, 
take on board slate and stone, on the sale of which they would 
realize a profit. ‘The Legislature has acknowledged the justice 
of this remark; for vessels are allowed to import Aberdeen gra- 
nite, and other stone used in paving the streets of London, ei- 
ther as‘an entire cargo, or as ballast, into the Thames, free of 
duty. But why not allow stones and slates of all kinds, and for 
all purposes, to be freely imported into London, Liverpool, and 
all other ports? Why acknowledge the existence of the abuse, 
and correct it in one case, without correcting it in all cases ? 

* Every tax ought,’ says Dr Smith, ‘ to be so contrived, as to 
© take out, and keep out, of the pockets of the people, as little 
* as possible over and above what it brings into the public trea- 
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* sury of the state.’ But the duty in question is in direct op- 
position to this maxim. It injures the appearance of the country, 
and entails a heavy burden on the agriculturists, in particular dis- 
tricts, and, generally, on all classes of the community, without 
putting any thing considerable into the coffers of the state. It is 
at once oppressive, unequal, and unproductive. It has not ope- 
rated as a tax, but as a prohibition. Its real effect has been to 
destroy the public roads, by forcing the employment of carts and 
waggons in the conveyance of slates and stones, and to oblige 
the people to recur to inferior and more costly materials. The 
subjoined account (Par. Papers, No. 161. Sess. 1822.) shows, 
that the total produce of the slate and stone-duty in England 
and Scotland, from 1815 to 1821, both’ inclusive, has hard- 
ly ever amounted to 60,000/. in any one year, and has frequent- 
ly been little more than half that sum! The stone-duty in Scot- 
land has never amounted to 3000/. a year; and this miserable 
pittance has principally been derived from the duties levied on 
the stones used in the construction of piers and other buildings 
of public utility to which Government have lent their aid! We 
defy any one to produce another instance, either in this or any 
other country, of a tax so remarkable for every quality which 
a tax ought not to possess. 


Official Account of the Produce of the Duty on Slates and Stones 
carried coastwise in Great Britain, from 1815 to 1821, both 
inclusive. 


ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. 


Slates, Stones. Slates. 


L.'15,005 
13,726 
11,542 
14,597 
22,800 
26,598 
25,083 


Perhaps we shall be told by the apologists of this duty— 
for however oppressive and unproductive, every tax is sure to 
have its apologists—that it was not intended to be productive, 
but to prevent the use of sea-borne slates and stones from su- 
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perseding the use of bricks and tiles, which pay a/duty of from 
$00,000/. to 400,000/. a year! But the existence of one 
abuse can never be a reason why it should be bolstered up by 
another. The true way is, to put them both down; oak in 
the present state of the finances of the country, the sacrifice of 
the brick and tile duty might be made without difficulty, and 
would be a considerable boon. Besides, it should be recollect- 
ed, that more than three-fourths of the brick and tile duty are 
paid by London and its immediate vicinity; and there can be 
no good reason why a partial and heavy burden should be im- 
posed on the other districts of the country, merely that the 
builders of London may be compelled to use bricks and tiles, 
rather than stones and slates. This might be much more easily 
and directly accomplished, by simply forbidding the importa- 
tion of stones and slates into the Thames, unless they pay the 
present duty. at force the people of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow to use one kind of stone in preference to another, because 
ministers think it advisable that the Londoners should use no stone 
at all? Let the cause be proportioned to the effect to be pro- 
duced—let ministers, if they will, exclude sea-borne stones and 
slates from London and ah other parts, if there be any other, 
where brick and tile must be used in their absence ; but do not 
let them exclude them from those ports where their exclusion 
merely gives a monopoly of the market to the proprietors of stones 
and slates carried by land. 'To do this, is wantonly and gra- 
tuitously to inflict a grievous injury on the public, without bene- 
fitting the revenue in the slightest degree. 

We have seen, with very great satisfaction, the declarations 
in favour of the freedom of trade and against all restrictive re- 
gulations, in the ministerial pamphlet published previously to 
the meeting of Parliament. e trust ministers were sincere 
in making these declarations; and, if so, the discriminating 
duty on East India sugar, to which we have called the public 
attention in another article, and the duty on slates and stones 
carried coastwise, cannot long survive. The discussion of these 
questions will bring the professions of ministers to the test; 
and will show whether they are really impressed with a convic- 
tion of their truth, and are determined to act upon them; or 
whether they have used them merely as a gloss, to give the 
semblance of liberality to arguments in favour of the most of- 
fensive and injurious parts of the restrictive system. 
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Art. XIIL. The Holy Alliance versus Spain; or, Notes and 
Declarations of the Allied Powers. London, Ridgway. 


T is our purpose, on the present occasion, to lay before our 
readers, a short statement of such facts and arguments as 
may enable them to estimate the justice of the war now threat- 
ened by the Ultra Royalists of France against Spain; the con- 
sistency of the principles of that faction with the general rules of 
the law of nations, or even with any exception from those rules 
which has been acted on without universal reprobation in civiliz- 
ed times; the influence of the success of such a war on the in- 
dependence of states, and the circumstances which would ren 
der that success more formidable to the security of Great 
Britain than to that of any other European state. 

By the abdications extorted at Bayonne in May 1808, from 
Charles 1V. and Ferdinand VII., the Spaniards who took up 
arms for the independence of their country, were left without 
legitimate authority, and indeed without acknowledged leaders. 
Local and general juntas very irregularly appointed, and often 
not very well composed, were neither able to give the appear- 
ance of legality, nor the advantage of union, to the heroic efforts 
of the Spanish people. This defect was the subject of triumph 
to their enemies, and of deep regret to their friends. In the 
midst of their enemies, and at the season of their utmost dis- 
tress, the Emperor of Russia refused to acknowledge their title 
to be parties to any negociation, and would call them by no 
other name than ‘ tHE INsuRGENTs or Spain.’* But their 
disunion and want of chiefs were viewed with other eyes by Lord 
Wellesley; who, though he had wielded with a vigorous hand, 
the force of an absolute monarchy, had too much wisdom not to 
discover that liberty alone was the source of union and obe~ 
dience, as well as of energy and valour, to a people struggling 
for independence. By him, during his embassy to Spain, the 
calling together of the Cortes appears to have been first propos~ 
ed, + for the purpose of redressing grievances angi reforming 
abuses, as well as that of providing for the public defence. That 
assembly, convoked by the Regency, met, after several delays, in 
September 1810, at Cadiz, then almost the only spot im the 
Spanish territory which was not occupied by foreign force, Its 


* Note of Count Romanzoff to Mr Secretary Canning. Paris, 
28th November 1808. 

+ Despatch from Marquis Wellesley to Mr Secretary Canning. 
Seville, 15th September 1809. 
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composition was very popular; as was natural, in a body whose 
chief function was to excite popular spirit, and in a country 
where the only examples of timidity or treachery were to be 
found among the higher orders. In the eye of every true 
Spaniard, the Cortes became the only lawful power of the mo- 
narchy. As such, their commands were obeyed, and their au- 
thority acknowledged. The Regency, whom they superseded, 
gave up their power without a murmur. The two successive 
regencies whom they nominated, were obeyed as the executive 
government of the monarchy by all but the partisans of France. 
The constitution was promulgated by their authority in March 
1812, and was received as the fundamental law wherever the 
French arms did not silence the public voice. That it contain- 
ed some language capable of mischievous misconception, and 
that it did not provide sufficient means of conciliating those 
classes who derived a powerful influence from property and 
opinion ; that it did not enough maintain the authority of the deli- 
berate judgment of the people over their hasty and transient 
passions, may be admitted, without involving censure on the 
leaders of the Cortes, and certainly without affording any infer- 
ence that these, or that any constitutional defects, should be re- 
medied under the terror of foreign bayonets. If every error in 
legislation were to be punished by a perpetual forfeiture of a 
nation’s title to liberty, no free government could be establish- 
ed among men. The most excusable of all errors, is a disposi- 
tion in the founders of freedom to fly to the greatest distance 
from the institutions which had formerly been the instruments 
of oppressions. -In the peculiar situation of Spain, the strong- 
est declarations of the rights of the nation were politically ne- 
cessary to invalidate the acts into which the imprisoned King 
might have been betrayed. The sovereignty of the people be- 
came the only safeguard of the independence of the monarchy. 
But whatever may be thought of the wisdom of the constituti- 
on, it is impossible to conceive any authority more legitimate than 
that of those who framed it. They were not a revolutionary 
assembly. After conquest had destroyed all lawful power in 
Spain,. the Cortes were called together to give their country a 
regular government. ‘To restore internal order, and to secure 
national independence, were the objects of their convocation. 
By preserving a national government for the people, they also 
preserved a crown for the King. An authority thus originatingand 
thus sanctioned by the obedience of all true Spaniards, was recog- 
nised also by all those foreign states who were not subject to the 
domination of France. England indeed had very early recognised 
a government which had far less pretensions to be considered as 
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national than the Cortes. So early as the 4th of July 1808, an 
Order of Council was issued, directing all hostilities against Spain 
to cease, in consequence * of the glori ious efforts of “the Spanish 
nation to the deliverance of their country from the usurpation of 
France, and of the assurances which H. M. had received from 
several provinces of Spain of their amicable dispositions towards 
this kingdom.’ \n November and December of the following 
year, England claimed a place in any congress which should be 
assembled, for the representation of those whom Alexander, in 
concert with Napoleon, called ‘ Tue InsurGENTs or Spain.’ 
It is now well known that Alexander, in spite of all the ten- 
der and enthusiastic attachment for Napoleon, of which he 
made so extravagant and ridiculous a display at Erfurt, had 
bargained at that interview for a share in an intended partition 
of Turkey as the price of his connivance at the conquest of 
Spain. On the 14th of January 1809, the treaty of London 
was concluded between his Britannic Majesty and the Supreme 
Junta of Spain, containing the important stipulation, that Great 
Britain ‘ never would ac knowledge any King of Spain but Fer- 
* dinand II. and his heirs, or such laafut successor as the Spa- 
* nish nation should acknowledge. 

These acts were much more than a recognition of the legi- 
timacy of the Junta; they were continued towards the Regency, 
and, by necessary consequence, implied a recognition of the 
Cortes, which the Regency had convoked. The alliance was 
accordingly maintained and confirmed under that assembl 
and an occasion arose in which England made an express a 
claration of its legitimate and supreme authority. In answer 
to a proposal for negociation in April 1812, by M. Maret, 
on the part of Napoleon, he was informed that England could 
not consent to any treaty, in which it was not acknowledged 
that the Royal authority in Spain was vested in the legitimate 
‘ sovereign Ferdinand VII. and his heirs, and in the extra- 
‘ ordinary assembly of the Cortes, now invested with the powers of 
* government in that kingdom.’ + Another still more solemn re- 
cognition of their government followed, which recent events 
have rendered very memorable. On the 20th of July 1812, when 
Napoleon appeared to be making a triumphant entry into Rus- 
sia with all the nations and sovereigns of the Continent in his 
train,—before he had experienced disaster, and when there was 
no reasonable prospect of a reverse, a treaty was concluded at 


* Ann. Register, 1809, p. 736. 
+t Schoell, x. 129. 
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Weliki Louki between the Emperor of Russia and the Cortes 
of Spain, of which the third article deserves to be cited at 
length. ‘His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias acknow- 
ledges the Leaitimacy of the general and extraordinary assem- 
bly of the Cortes held at Cadiz, AS WELL AS THE CONSTITUTION 
WHICH THEY HAVE DECREED AND SANCTIONED.’ * Whether 
this stipulation amounted to a guarantee, might be a question ; 
but certainly no event in the annals of mankind, not even in the 
History of the Partition of Poland, could have prepared us to 
expect, that, only ten years after, Russia should represent the ex- 
istence of this very constitution as a reason for breaking off all 
intercourse with Spain, and almost as a ground of war against 
that country. The reasons by which this inconsistency has been 
attempted to be explained are more monstrous than the fact itself. 
Ina supplementary despatch from Veronato M. Balgari atMadrid, 
Count Nesselrode attempts to vindicate his master from the 
charge of inconsistency, on three grounds. 1. It was necessary 
for Russia, in 1812, to form an alliance with the Cortes against 
France, the common enemy of both; which is certainly a most 
extraordinary reason for breaking the alliance; and to which it 
may be answered, that the recognition of a Constitution is no 
necessary or ordinary part of an alliance with a Government, 
and must therefore be regarded as a spontaneous act on the 
part of Russia, strongly binding her conduct, and irrevocably 
pledging her approbation of the Constitution recognised. 2. 
The Russian Minister alleges, that the Constitution being only 
provisional, and dependent on the assent of Ferdinand, the 
guarantee was provisional also, and was annulled by his dis- 
sent. But the fact assumed in this argument is notoriously 
false. ‘The Constitution of the Cortes was, and purported to 
be, independent of the King’s assent, insomuch that his accept- 
ance of it was made a condition of the exercise of his authority. 
The assumption is not only at variance with truth, but with the 


* Schoel, x. 545. 

+ ‘ The sovereignty resides essentially in the nation; and for the 
same reason, the right of establishing the fundamental laws belongs 
EXCLUSIVELY to the NATION. ’—Spanish Constitut. title i. c. 1. art. 3. 
‘ The King, on his accession, and if he be a minor when he comes 
to exercise his government, shall take an oath before the Cortes 
to observe, and cause to be observed, the Constitution and laws 
of the Spanish monarchy. ’—Zd. tit. iv. c. v. art. 172. 

‘ The Cortes may exclude from the succession to the Crown, such 
individuals as have done acts for which they deserve to lose the 
Crown. ’—ZId. art. 181. 
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context of the despatch, in which the sovereignty of the people 
is declared to be one of the intolerable faults of the Constitu- 
tion ;—a principle which formed a part of it in 1812, which 
necessarily rendered it independent of the King’s assent, and 
which, after being solemnly recognised as legitimate at Weliki 
Louki, is represented by the same Government at Verona as & 
ground for sentence of outlawry against Spain. As an agera- 
vation of this reasoning, Count Nesselrode is not ashamed to 
lay down the abominable principle, that the positive and abso- 
lute words of the treaty of 1812 contained ‘ an implied reserv- 
ation which it was unnecessary to express!’ $. Sensible of 
the vanity of these pretexts, the Russian Minister concludes his 
despatch, by avowing a doctrine of which the adoption would 
tear up by the roots all faith between nations. * Even suppos- 
* ing,’ says he, * that the nullity did not exist, his Imperial 
€ Majesty cannot recognise any law but that of the welfare of 
§ Spain ; and this 1s THE ONLY ONE WHICH HE IS RESOLVED TO 
*‘ rottow!’ It is certain that this principle, if admissible, 
must extend to all treaties; and that it would render all treaties 
nugatory. The guarantee of a Constitution, at least against 
foreign attack, is universally acknowledged to be a legitimate 
object of treaty. But according to the new jurists of Russia, 
their Sovereign, after having made a treaty to that effect, may, 
as soon as he changes his opinion or his language, send an 
army for the destruction of the Constitution which he guaran- 
teed, on the principle, or under the pretence, that he no longer 
thinks it conducive to the welfare of the nation which has esta- 
blished it ! 

On the circumstances which attended the subversion of the 
Constitution in 1814, we forbear to remark, for reasons which 
the present situation of Spain will suggest to the mind of ever 
reader. The necessity of the argument, however, requires it 
to be stated, that it was destroyed by military force, without 
even the pretext of legal or civil forms; and that the absolute 
monarchy, which conquest and national opinion had eradicated, 
was planted with open violence in its stead. It was a transac- 
tion which had every character of manifest usurpation; and it 
must be deemed to be so by all who do not hold, that usurpa- 


The Prince of Asturias must take the same oath at the age of 14 
Id. art. 212. 

These, and many other articles which equally disprove the allega- 
tion of Count Nesselrode, are to be found in the Constitution pro- 
mulgated at Cadiz on the 19th March 1812, four months before the 
treaty of Weliki Louki, 
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tion can be committed only against a King :—a doctrine which, 
however it may be professed by those who have the fear of Si- 
beria before their eyes, must be reprobated not only in all free 
States, but in all those civilized monarchies which observe fixed 
laws. In such countries, the best security of hereditary roy- 
alty is, to place it on the same footing with the other esta- 
blishments and institutions which are created by the fundamen- 
tal laws. 

The Spanish army, who appeared to have caught the spirit 
of liberty in their struggle for independence, early repented 
their fatal and criminal participation in the destruction of the 
Constitution, and the dispersion of the Cortes. Between 1814 
and 1820, several partial revolts of the soldiery showed that the 
remedy was likely to arise in the same quarter with the disease. 
In the beginning of the year 1820, the Constitution was re- 
stored by the army assembled at Cadiz to be embarked against 
America. Their example was followed by the people, as well 
as the soldiers, throughout Spain; and the Constitution was 
soon after adopted by the King, with as much appearance of 
sincerity as usually attends the consent of an absolute monarch 
to limitations on his power. The friends of liberty might no 
doubt lament, that even the restoration of a Constitution 
should have originated with the army, though they listened 
with the utmost indignation to the same objection when it came 
from the mouths of those who prompted or vindicated, or abet- 
ted the employment of military force for the subversion of the 
same Constitution. The advantage of a regular and legal sys- 
tem was so great and obvious, that all discussion of the faults of 
the Constitution, and all attempts to reform them, would have 
been imprudent and unreasonable at the moment of the Resto- 
ration. Even the United States of America, for several years 
after the peace, preserved that rude scheme of association which 
they had hastily formed at the beginning of the war, and ata 
proper season found no difficulty in strengthening their execu- 
tive government, and fastening the bands of their union. Men 
of all opinions must agree with Lord Liverpool, that there 
never was an extcusive pclitical change attended with less vio- 
lence or bloodshed than the Spanish Revolution, during the 
last three vears. Whocver recurs to the unsuspected testi- 
mony of Mr Southey, will find, that the popular excesses com- 
mitted by the Spaniards on occasion of the French usurpation 
in 1808, were at least tenfold more than those which have oc- 
curred since March 1820. 

The example of Spain was naturally followed by Portugal, 
where nearly the same system of imisgovernmenut bad formerly 
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existed, and where a great part of the people had learned to 
love, if not yet to understand liberty, in that glorious war of 
independence which raised so high the character of the Pér- 
tuguese army and nation. In the unfortunate attempt of Italy 
to recover her liberties, Naples and Piedmont took the Spanish 
Constitution as their bond of union, for want of any other fixed 
system or popular name. Assuredly their choice was not in- 
fluenced by Spanish intrigues or correspondence with Spain ;— 
since, if we may believe their enemies, it was scarcely possible, 
at the moment of the Revolution, to find a copy of the Spanish 
Constitution at Naples. The French Constitution could have 
no popularity; for the Restoration, which might have freed 
France, had enslaved Italy. The name and Constitution of 
England, once the object of enthusiastic admiration, were dis- 
credited by the faults of its administration. The Italians could 
not hope for liberty from a country which was a party to the 
Congress of Vienna,—which had betrayed the people of Genoa, 
—and which had sacrificed even Sicily herself, after her adop- 
tion of a form of Government, as near as she could make it to 
the English Constitution. In the numerous prosecutions for 
treason which occurred in France, where we find perpetual al- 
lusion to Italy, and great importance ascribed to the Associa- 
tion of the Carbonari, not a vestige is discoverable of any con- 
nexion with Spain.* But there is a still more decisive proof 
that no Spanish intrigues were carried on in France. Louis 
XVIIL., in his speech at the close of the Session in June 1822, 
declared, that ‘ malevolence alone has been able to find, in the 
* measures which | have adopted against contagion, a pretext 
‘ for misconstruing my intentions, ’—* Intentions so pure,’ he 
continued, ‘ could not be misconstrued by any but ¢he malevo- 
* lent, who seek, on all occasions, means to set fire again to the 
® still smoking brands of Discorp and War.’ Presuming, as 
we are bound to do, that this declaration is true, we must con- 
clude, that in June no practices had been attempted by Spaniards 
against the quiet of Trance; and that no danger was then ap- 
prehended by the Freach Monarch from the Spanish Revolu- 


aunapeemmatimenits aon 


* Plaidoyer de M. de Marchanzy Avocat Général a la cour Royale 
de Paris—29 Aout et 7 Septembre 1822. That this Attorney Ge- 
neral was not withheld, by extreme scruples, from adverting to Spain, 
we may judge pretty certainly from some of his opinions. He lays 
it down positively, that the confession of a person accused, even 
though it should be retracted, is evidence against other men; and 
that the accused have no right to require the attendance of officers 
in high command at a distance, as witnesses to prove their defence. 
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tion: for, in either of these cases, there was no need of so in- 
dignant a disavowal of political motives for keeping up an army 
on the Spanish frontier. 

On the whole, it may be safely affirmed that Spain gave as 
little disturbance, or cause of just alarm, to her neighbours, as 
any country engaged in political reformation ever did. 

The Powers of the North, however, who arrogate to them- 
selves the guardianship of Europe, early treated the Spanish 
Revolution as a criminal enterprise, which called for the exer- 
tion of their paramount jurisdiction. In May 1820, Count 
Nesselrode declared, in notes which were immediately made 
public, that ‘ the Spanish nation now owes the example of an 
expiatory act to the people of the two hemispheres.’ Be it ob- 
served, in passing, that this atonement was required for no 
greater crime than the restoration of a Constitution, which the 
Emperor of Russia had, by a solemn treaty, recognised as le- 
gitimate. When these sovereigns assembled at Troppau, they 
expressly included the Spanish Revolution among the objects 
of their condemnation. * They declared their right to inter- 
fere in every case where a government had been changed by 
violence, or where new institutions were established not consist- 
ent with * the MONARCHICAL PRINCIPLE,’ which recognises no 
institution as legitimate that does not flow spontaneously from the 
monarch. Naples they selected as the object of attack, because 
* no other can be so immediately and certainly opposed.’ To 
leave no doubt of their opinion of the extent of their right, they 
disavowed any intention, at that time, ‘ to invade the western 
territory of Europe.’ After the conquest of Naples and the 
dissolution of the Congress of Laybach, a circular despatch of 
the Prussian Government, dated on the 5th June 1821, stated, 
with a distinctness unusual in such compositions, the persever- 
ance of the Allies in their claims of universal jurisdiction in all 
changes of government. ‘ They will always mark rebellion, 
* under whatever form or name it may appear, with the stamp 
* of their disapproval. Wherever it appears, and they can reach 
© it, they will repress, condemn, and combat its work.’ It seem 
ed still too early to proceed against Spain and Portugal. 
France was then governed by ministers of some prudence and 
moderation. England, in 1820, had resisted the attempt to 
suppress the Spanish Revolution, and was at length so alarmed 
by the language held at Troppau and Laybach, as to publish 
the Circular Despatch of January 1821, which, tardy, feeble, 
and ambiguous as it was, must be owned to be, in substance, @ 
protest against the pretensions of the Allied Powers. 


* Circular from Troppau, 8th December 1820, 
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In the mean time, France fell into the hands of a fanatical 
faction, who, like the republican enthusiasts of 1793, aimed at 
the universal establishment of governments suitable to their own 
narrow opinions. An attempt of the King of Spain’s guards to 
reestablish the absolute monarchy, undoubtedly instigated by 
foreign intrigues, was defeated in July 1822. A few bands of 
peasants were easily excited to revolt, prepared to listen to fo- 
reign missionaries, by some impolitic as well as unjust decrees of 
the Cortes on ecclesiastical property, and by those physical, as 
well as political circumstances, which have always rendered the 
authority of the law very loose and unequal in some provinces 
of the kingdom. The French administration availed them- 
selves of these pretexts, of which they had in a great measure 
contrived the very slight foundation. They exulted in disco+ 
vering, in a Spanish party in arms against the government, the 
same advantage which Catharine had obtained, in 1792, from 
those infamous Poles who formed the Confederacy of Bar, 
They changed their sanitary cordon into an army of observa+ 
tion ; they suffered the chiefs of the Spanish insurgents to as- 
semble, with forms of public authority, on the French territory; 
they countenanced loans for these insurgents; they not only re» 
ceived them as fugitives after defeat, which was a common office 
of humanity, but they allowed them to march back into Spain 
for the purpose of new hostility;. and, in the midst of all this 
instigation, support, and countenance, they had the meanness 
and bad faith to complain of the Spanish troops for having 
pursued their enemies twice or thrice into vallies, which, in the 
intermingled territory and uncertainty of a doubtful frontier, 
are asserted by France to be part of her dominions, 

Such was the state of things, when the Sovereigns, who call 
themselves, by way of eminence, ‘ The Powers,’ assembled at 
Verona, according to their declarations, in the preceding year, 
at Laybach.* We say nothing of the intrigues and divisions 
which followed, both at Verona and at Paris. Our present bu- 
siness is only to discuss and avow the reasons alleged for and 
against the war. On the 25th December 1822, M. de Villele 
sent a very ambiguous note to the French ambassador at 
Madrid, which contained the important intimation, that ‘ the 
6 ConTINENTAL Powers had adopted the resolution of unit- 
* ing with France, (if there ever should be occasion), in 
¢ maintaining her dignity and tranquillity!’ or, in plain 
English, of supporting the French ministers against all op- 
position, either in France or Spain. On the 28th of Ja- 


* Circular of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 12th May 1821, 
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nuary, the King of France announced, in his speech to the 
Legislature, that he had ordered the recall of his minister from 
Madrid, and that he had directed an army to advance, but 
that hostilities should cease as soon as * Ferdinand VII. was 
‘ free to give his people 1NSTITUTIONS WHICH THEY CANNOT 
‘ HOLD BUT FROM HIM;’ thus adopting, in its fullest extent, 
* the monarchical principle’ of the confederates or conspirators 
of Laybach. On the 25th of February, the violent Chateau- 
briand read a speech, which may be considered as the manifesto 
of the French Government, and with a short examination of 
which we shall conclude this statement. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the argument of M. de 
Chateaubriand should set out from ‘ the right of one govern- 
ment to interfere in the internal affairs of another;’—as_ if 
that were a first principle of the law of nations, which would, 
in truth, be destructive of all its principles, and which has 
never before been represented by its most zealous advocates 
otherwise than as an exception from all other principles, ad- 
missible only in those extremely rare cases of stern and 
dire necessity which suspend all the ordinary rules of human 
action. It is very plain, that this intervention is directly at va- 
riance with international law; that no community, which is 
not independent, can be called a nation; and that the very 
definition of independence excludes such intervention. The 
justice of the French aggression, therefore, must solely de- 
pend on the answer to the question, Whether it can be brought 
within the case of exception? Now, what is that case? Has 
it hitherto ever been carried farther, in any example that 
even divides the opinion of mankind, than this position, that if 
a state avows the intention of propagating its own institutions 
in neighbouring countries, and actually attempts so to propa- 
gate them by intrigue or by force, the powers who are insulted 
and assailed in this manner have a right to destroy the govern- 
ment which had attempted to destroy them? Perhaps this case 
is improperly termed an exception. A war made on such a 
ground is not so much an interference in the internal aflairs of 
a foreign country, as a resistance to such an interference. The 
state which first attempts to excite revolt in its neighbourhood 
is the real offender against the principle of national independ- 
ence. Now, the King of France’s speech in June 1822 demon- 
strates, that, before that period, Spain was guilty of no such of- 
fence. His speech in January 1823 seems, by its silence on 
matters, which, if they were real, would have been so important, 
to be an admission that Spain had then violated no duty of good 
neighbourhood towards vance. The silence of M. de Chateau- 
briand on this important perticular carries the admission down to 
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the very eve of hostilities. The violation of French territory, 
and the capture of I'rench ships by pirates under the Spanish 
flag, are not honestly urged; and it is not even alleged that re- 
paration for these casual or frivolous wrongs has been demand- 
ed and refused. ‘The reduced sale of French mules in Spain 
has much the appearance of being inserted by an opponent in 
M. de C.’s MSS. to bring ridicule on the speaker and speech. 
He is reduced, therefore, to the bare and naked allegation, that 
the example of the Spanish Revolution, though unattended by 
any words or acts of the Spanish government or people of 
Spain, hostile to the tranquillity of other countries, is dangerous 
to the qn of France, and therefore a just cause of war against 
Spain ! 

It cannot be too often repeated, that no overt act, no in- 
cendiary decree, no encouragement to revolt, no correspond- 
ence with the disaffected, is laid to the charge of Spain. She 
has no need of disavowing them. She is so innocent as not even 
to be accused by enemies who plot her destruction. Nothing, 
therefore, remains but the doctrine, that whenever a state 
thinks or says that her quiet is endangered by the mere exam- 
ple of the form of government of another nation, she may make 
war to destroy that government! Such a doctrine would leave 
no independence ; for every weaker nation would in that 
case be bound to change its government at the pleasure of 
a stronger neighbour. As it would leave no independence, it 
could leave no international law, of which the sole object is the 
protection of independence. It would establish universal and 
eternal war; for such a right of intervention must belong to all 
nations, or to none; and if to all, it is evident that there could 
be no peace till one nation had established its favourite go- 
vernment, and secured it over all countries. The worst go- 
vernments would possess this right more clearly than the best : 
for it is surely to bad governments that the example of good 
is most dangerous. Morocco might make a war against Eng- 
land for setting the example of a pure administration of jus- 
tice at Gibraltar, which would excite the Africans to revolt 
against their masters. As despotism prevails over a far greater 
number of men than liberiy, and barbarism than civiliza- 
tion, the practical eflect of this doctrine, if universally adopted, 
would be to reduce all” mankind to be at once barbarians and 
slaves. 

It is difficult to conjecture what part of Lord Bacon’s writings 
could have been so misunderstood, as to tempt M. de C. to an 
unfortunate appeal to the authority of that great lawyer, as 
well as philosopher. Nothing can be more decisive than the 
condemnation pronounced by Lord Bacon against such wars as 
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the present. In his Essay on the Greatness of Kingdoms, we 
find the following passage, which is the more remarkable, be- 
cause the doctrine of the Essay is, that a nation which would 
be great, must be well armed with pretexts for wars. 

* As for the wars which we anciently waged on behalf of a sort 
‘ of parity or conformity of estate, I do not see how they can be 
* justified ; as when the Lacedemonians or Athenians MADE WAR 
* TO SET UP OR PULL DOWN DEMOCRACIES AND OLIGARCHIES.’— 
Bacon’s Essay on the Greatness of Kingdoms. 

If such wars can be justified, we must no longer condemn re- 
ligious wars. A pious monarch might well think that the or- 
thodoxy of his own subjects, a still higher object of his care 
than their security or quiet, could be effectually secured “_ by 
the destruction of heresy in all surrounding countries, As long 
as this principle prevailed in Europe, irreconcileable and per- 
petual war was the inevitable consequence of it. Peace was un- 
known till nations learnt to tolerate each other’s religion. Wars 
of political opinion will produce the same fatal effect; and per- 
manent peace will again be a stranger to Europe, till nations 
learn to tolerate each other’s governments, however yarious and 
unlike. If mere danger from the form of a government be 3 
et of war, it is obvious that we must at once acknow- 

edge the justice of all the Revolutionary and Imperial wars of 
France. The National Convention knew that the monarchies 
of Europe were, from the very necessity of their nature, adverse 
to the French Revolution. Napoleon knew that the Bourbons 
of Spain were the irreconcileable, though secret enemies of his 
family, and would embrace the first opportunity of subverting 
it. The reasoning, in short, of M. de Chateaubriand, would 
legitimate all those acts which the voice of Europe has most 
loudly condemned. 

The most celebrated exception to the general principle of na- 
tional independence, is the war of the Coalesced Powers against 
France in 1793. It excited a division of opinion at the mo- 
ment, which will probably long continue, Without now ine 
quiring which of the English parties who differed from each 
other so widely on that occasion, were right, it is of some import- 
ance to show, that on the principles of the party who approved 
and conducted the war, it affords no precedent for the-aggres- 
sion of France against Spain. It is now well known that, in the 
summer of 1792, Mr Pitt, far from intending to take a part 
in war, founded his whole system of policy on the continuance 
of peace. Lord Gower was recalled from Paris after the tenth of 
August, as a measure § conformable to the principles of neutralis 
ty.” On the 19th of November 1792, the National Conven- 
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tion decreed § Fraternity and Assistance To ALL PEOPLE who 
wish to recover their liberty.’ That this decree was an en- 
couragement to all subjects to revolt against all governments, 
cannot be, and, in fact, never has been denied. It was said, in 
deed, that all the Continental monarchs had at that time in 
substance, if not in form, declared war against France. But, 
at all events, the decree should have been limited to those 

owers with whom France was at war; in which case, it would 
a been a legitimate exercise of the rights of war. But it 
was not so limited. On the contrary, a motion made in the 
Convention on the 24th December, to amend the decree by the 
addition after the word ‘ people,’ of the words ‘ against all ty- 
rants with whom France may be at war,’ was laid aside by a 
previous question. But even if it were admitted that the de- 
cree might have been justly applicable to all the Continental 
kings, it is certain that Holland, at least, ought to-have been 
expressly exempted from its operation. On the contrary, an act 
of hostility was done against Holland at the very moment of is« 
suing the decree. 

The treaty of Westphalia, which established the indepen- 
dence of the Dutch republic, had forbidden the passage of ves« 
sels from the Austrian Netherlands to the sea by the Scheldt, 
because that river runs through the heart of Holland, and a 
free navigation of it would have laid open the interior of that 
country to attack. On the 2ist of November 1792, after the 
conquest of the Austrian Netherlands, the National Convention 
sanctioned a decree of the Executive Council for op.aing the 
Scheldt. This was certainly an act of hostility against Hol- 
Jand, and involved the assumption of a right to annul treaties.* 
It was not, however, treated as a cause of war by Englands 
The correspondence between both countries continued with in- 
creasing symptoms of an unfriendly temper. M. Chauvelin 
was ordered to quit England after the death of Louis XVI.— 
a war was declared against England and Holland by France, on 
the Ist February 1793. The party in gpposition to the Eng- 
lish ministers, did not contend that the complaints against France 
were groundless, or that the decrees of the Convention, if un- 


* See Brissot 2 ses Commettans, London Edition, p. 77. one of the 
most curious pamphlets of that time, in which the war with England 
is distinctly attributed to the decree of the 19th November ; strength- 
ened as that decree was by another decree of the 17th December, 
the second article of which began as follows: ‘ The French nation 
‘ will treat as enemies any people who, refusing or renouncing liberty 
‘ and equality, are desirous of preserving their prince, or privileged 
* castes, or of entering into any accommodation with them.’ 
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explained or unretracted, might not be a cause of war. But 
they maintained, that there was a possibility of their being set- 
tled by anegociation, and that we, who, by dismissing M. Chau- 
velin, had shut up the channels of negociation, became, by that 
act, the authors of the war. Mr Fox did not vindicate the de- 
cree of the 19th November, or the opening of the Scheldt. He 
merely coutended, that, to shut the door on amicable discussion, 
rendered that war inevitable, which such discussion afforded, at 
least, a possibility of avoiding. Svézll less did he so far depart 
from the principles of his whole life, as to censure resistance to 
French conquest and French aggrandizement, and not strenu- 
ously to support the principle of the balance of power. The 
publications which purport to be the Speeches of Mr Fox, are 
perfectly well known by all who were accustomed to hear him, to 
be utterly void of that accuracy and precision of language, e- 
specially in the statement of principles, which were among his 
chief excellencies. These publications are, therefore, altoge- 
ther unfit to be quoted as records of his opinions and reason- 
ings, at least on questions which cannot be satisfactorily, nor 
even intelligibly, handled without considerable exactness and 
discrimination in the choice of expression. Instead of quoting 
such reports, we shall select two short passages from an Address 
moved by Mr (now Earl) Grey, on the 21st of February 1793, 
both to justify the above observations, and to show that the o- 
pinions of Mr I’ox’s friends, respecting the duty of England to- 
wards the nations of the Continent, have not varied during a long 
agitated jeriod of thirty years. * We will not dissemble our 
‘ opinion,’ says that Address, that the decree of the 19th 
November was, in a great measure, liable to the objections urg- 
ed against it. But we cannot think that it would have justi- 
fied war, unless explanation and security had been demanded 
and refused. ’ 

* We admit that it is the interest and duty of every mem- 
ber of the commonwealth of Europe, to support the establish- 
ed system and distrjbution of power among the independent 
sovereignties which actually subsist, and to prevent the ag- 
grandizement of any state, especially the most powerful, at 
* the expense of any other.’ 

It is therefore indisputable, that the part taken by England in 
the war of 1793, affords no precedent for the attack on Spain. 
Whatever the final determination of mankind may be on the 
question at issue between the supporters and opponents of ‘that 
war, the conclusion will be the same, as far as relates to the 
present case. 

There is probably no example in political reasoning of so 
gross a confusion of ideas as that of M. de Chateaubriand, be- 
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tween interference considered as an object of war, and interfe- 
rence practised as a measure of hostility. If the minister of 
a great nation had not been deliberately and repeatedly guilty 
of this confusion, it might seem needless to make any express 
distinction between things so extremely and so apparently dif- 
ferent. . It is one thing to make war for the purpose of inter- 
ference, and another to interfere in the course of war. When- 
ever a just war is begun from any cause, each belligerent has a 
right to employ against his opponent all the means of hostility 
not forbidden by the usages of civilized nations. Among o- 
ther means, he may, undoubtedly, form connexions with the 
disaffected subjects of the enemy, as much as with any other 
auxiliaries. He may afford them aid—he may assist them in 
resisting and subverting the adverse government. ‘These are 
belligerent rights which exist in all wars, and as much in those 
which have no original connexion with the internal affairs of 
the hostile state, asin others. In all wars, however originating, 
interference of the most extensive and violent sort in the internal 
affairs of an enemy’s country, is a part of the common course of 
hostility. The greater right comprehends the less. As an ene- 
my’s country may be overrun, and his power utterly overthrown, 
‘so, every smaller degree of interference may be lawtully practised 
towards him. The war of the Austrian succession had no rela- 
tion to the internal Government of Great Britain. But Louis 
XV., in the course of that war, sent assistance to Charles Ed- 
ward, and the Scotch insurgents under his command. In do- 
ing so, he only exercised his legitimate right against a govern- 
ment with whom he was previously at war. It never was hi- 
therto supposed that he might have appealed to his acts on 
that occasion as a precedent for making war against England, in or- 
der to compel her to restore the Stuarts. 

In truth, however, it seems utterly inconceivable that any 
human understanding should confound lawful means of hosti- 
lity with just objects of war. Conquest, as well as interference, 
may be a legitimate means in war. But neither, unless in the 
most extreme cases, can be a justifiable end of war. Acts of 
hostility are of a nature so totally different from grounds of 
war, that it is one of the greatest of all absurdities to represent 
the one as affording any foundation for the other. The re- 
marks of M. de Chateaubriand, and of his friends in this coun- 
try, on the Declaration of October 1793, must appear altoge- 
ther futile to those who are capable of perceiving the distinc- 
tion between interference in war, and war for interference. 
That Declaration describes the war as defensive, as undertaken 
to repel aggression, and to defend allies. It would therefore 
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have beén inconsistent with itself, if it had stated the internal 
state of France as being the ground of the war. The tyranny 
under which France then suffered is treated by the Declaration 
only as an obstacle to negociation, as an aggravation of the 
evils of conquest, by armies which would spread. the like ty- 
ranny over other countries, and as a reason why states, involved 
in just war with France on other grounds, should employ their 
success to compel her to establish a government which might 
afford some prospect of secure peace to her neighbours. All that 
part of the Declaration, in short, which has been appealed to on 
the present occasion, relates not to the cause of war, but to the 
principles which are to regulate the exercise of the rights of 
war. It was addressed to the French Royalists, immediately 
after the occupation of Toulon,. and was intended to excite 
their feelings as Royalists, without alarming that sensibility to 
the honour and independence of France, which they were then 
supposed to entertain. Observations of a similar nature are 
applicable to all the acts of the English Government having 
reference to the interior of France, which occurred before the 
peace of Amiens, or during the second French war, In them- 
selves, they might be wise or unwise. They might be breaches 
of the duty which the Government owed to the British people: 
But they were done in the exercise of undisputed rights, 
France could not complain of them as a breach of public or: 
and they have no relation to any question about the object and 
end of a war. 

The short campaign which terminated in the battle of 
‘Waterloo, may at first seem to be distinguishable from the 
preceding events. But, according to the theory of public 
Jaw, and to the avowed principles of the Allies, the supposed 
distinction disappears.. The abdication of Napoleon being one 
of the conditions of the treaty of Paris, which expressly pro- 
fesses to grant more favourable terms to France on account of 
the deposition of her formidable ruler, the resumption of the 
crown of France by him was.a breach of that treaty, in conse- 
quence of which the Allies reentered into their belligerent 
rights, and were, in the eye of public law, again in a state of 
war with the French nation. The interference of the Allies in 
the internal affairs of France in 1815, was not therefore held forth 
as the object of war, but as an exercise of the rights of conquest. 

Whether all, or any of these énterferences, in the course 
of the last thirty years, were in other respects wise and jus- 
tifiable, it is no part of our present purpose to examine. It 
is sufficient to have shown, that the threatened aggression of 
France against Spain is so far from justified by the general 
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principles of the law of nations, that it is not even in the slight- 
est degree warranted by the most recent, violent, and ambigu- 
ous cases of exception from these principles, which have been 
specious enough to cause any general and lasting difference of 
opinion among mankind. It is indeed wonderful, that, in the 
convulsions of the last thirty years, no such cases can be found. 
The principles of rapine, on which Spain is now attacked, were 
discovered by the spoilers of Poland. th were revived by 
their successors at Troppau and Laybach. ‘They are now jus- 
tified in France by a pious, moral, and sentimental minister, 
full of professions of zeal for free constitutions, and of respect 
for the independence of nations. * 

But it has been said, that these principles have been recognised 
by the British Government as applicable to the case of Naples, in 
the circular despatch of January 1821. There is such merit in 
the negative part of that paper, which disclaims the principles of 
Troppau, that its faults are entitled to some indulgence. But it 
must be owned, that no state paper ever required more impartiali- 
ty, caution, precision and perspicuity, and that few are more want~ 
ing in these important qualities. The paragraph which relates 
to Naples is not dictated by the spirit of impartial neutrality ; 
but the only reasonable sense in which it can be understood is, 
that if the Neapolitan revolutionists sought to propagate their 
principles by force or by intrigue throughout the neighbouring 
territories, Austria and the other Italian states might repel 
such an aggression by arms. Two words, probably flowing 
from the wordiness of official language, throw some ambiguity 
over the most important part of the paper. It declares for 
‘the right of states to interfere where their own immediate 
‘ security or essential interests are seriously endangered by. the 


* M. de Chateaubriand, in his last speech on the House of Peers, 
has attempted to limit ‘ the monarchical principle.’ He-now allows 
two principles of all social order, ‘ the sovereignty of the monarch 
in monarchies, and the sovereignty of the people in republics.’ 
Now, if by ‘ the sovereignty of the monarch’ be meant, the sole, ex- 
clusive, and unlimited authority of the King, it is clear, that he ex- 
cludes all limited monarchies from his enumeration, and indeed al 
lows the existence of no government but Despotism and Democracy, 
and no means of amending civil institutions, but such as depend on 
the caprice of a single tyrant, or the passions of a tyrannical multi« 
tude. What is most pertinent to our purpose is, that, in spite of all 
his vain distinctions, he in truth displays the monarchical principle in 
all its horrors ; for he still maintains, that no absolute monarchy can 
be reformed, otherwise than by the spontaneous act of the monarch. 
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‘ internal transactions of another state.’ Had the words print- 
ed in italics been omitted, this declaration would have been 
nearly unexceptionable. But the words ‘ essential interests’ are 
either needless, or of very dangerous latitude. If we ask, ‘ essen- 
tial’ to what object; the only reasonable answer is, to security, 
which renders the words altogether useless. If they mean more, 
they open a field for interference which has no bounds, and 
within which M. de Chateaubriand has found means to com- 
prehend even the abatement of the sale of French mules in 
Spain. 

It is said, that there is no difference between the case of 
Spain and that of Naples. To which we answer, that though 
there should be no difference in justice, there may be a great 
difference in the necessity of the interposition of England. 
© The avowal of a deliberate purpose of violating the law of 
‘nations is a cause of alarm to every state in Europe. All 
© commonwealths have a concern in that law, and are its natu- 
‘ral avengers.”* As the safety of all states depends on the 
observance of the laws of nations, all acts done in avowed and 
systematical defiance of its principles, give a right of war to 

| states against the wrongdoers. The spoilers of Poland 
placed themselves in a state of war with every European na- 
tion. The propriety of hostilities against them was a mere 
wenn of prudence which each government had a right to 

etermine in the way most suitable to its own interest and 
safety. The invaders of Naples were guilty of the same of- 
fence even on the avowed principles of the English Govern- 
ment; for the invasion of that country was begun and come 
leted, not on the narrow ground of danger to a neighbouring 
state, which our Circular allowed, but on those monstrous doc- 
trines of the right of universal interference, which we, in that 
very paper, had strongly and solemnly condemned. The prin- 
ciple on which ‘the invasion of Naples was carried on, is of 
more importance than the act itself. The seizure of a single 
village on such a principle, authorizes all Europe to treat the 
offenders as enemies. But it does not compel them to take up 
arms; for the question of prudence still remains to be determin- 
ed. In the decision of that question, England had a right to 
consider the very different degrees in which the unjust conquest 
of Naples and that of Spain endangered her own immediate 
safety. Poland, though great, is remote, Naples is not near. 
Injustice towards both is dangerous, in its example and ten- 
dency, to us and to all states: But the possession. of neither 


* Protest, House of Lords, 7th December 1779 
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afforded powerful means of direct hostility against Great. Bri- 
tain. The same observations apply to an attack on the balance 
of power. The disturbance of that balance in any part of Eu- 
rope, doubtless in some degree impairs the security of every 
European state, Its effect in this respect, however, is very un 
ual. It deeply affects neighbouring states; its influence is 
diminished by distance; and in very remote countries, the dan- 
ger may be almost evanescent. That England should go to 
war to prevent Russia from conquering Oczakow, was certainly 
.an extravagant extension of the principle. But there are two 
countries, neither of which can be pednced to dependence on 
France, without immediate danger to the safety of Great Bri- 
tain. These are the Netherlands, and the Spanish Peninsula. 
The former has indeed been more frequently the object of our 
solicitude, partly because it is more near, but chiefly because it 
has been more frequently endangered. But the greatness of 
the Peninsula compensates for its distance. Even its position, 
in the unhappy situation of Ireland, renders the possession of 
the Peninsula, by a powerful antagonist, more dangerous to 
us than the dependence of the Netherlands. The dependence 
of either of these countries on France would furnish our most 
formidable neighbour with such increased means of attack on 
the British islands, that all considerations of principle, of ex- 
ample, of general tendency, of regard to the law of na- 
tions, and to the independence of states, are almost lost in 
the urgent and immediate necessity of defence. Those who 
think that we can allow Spain to be overrun by a French 
army, must be of opinion, either that no measures of pre- 
caution and prevention are ever wise, or that we are now in 
too weak a condition to hazard such measures. The first of 
these opinions must be adopted in its utmost extent and extra- 
vagance, by those who rely on it in the present case; for if we 
are not to prevent the military occupation of Spain by. France, 
it is evident that there never can be a case which will call for our 
interposition in Continental affairs: And whether the first or 
the last. be adopted, the result will equally be, that we cannot or 
ought not to take any measures to prevent any attack from the 
Continent; that we are to wait till our antagonists chuse their 
own moment for aggression, against a people dispirited by long 
acquiescence in the unjust aggrandizement of other ‘nations, 
without allies, (for those who succour none can expect aid from 
none), and contending barely for existence, on the seas or shores 
of Great Britain. , 
It is unnecessary perhaps to add, that our relations, both 
commercial ‘and political, — give us, if possible, a 
2 
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stronger, and, at all events, a more direct and immediate inte- 
rest in preventing the conquest of that country by France; and 
that it is plainly impossible to suppose, that her case, on the 
present occasion, can be divided from that of Spain. She has 
given the same provocation to the invaders, and must share the 
same fate. Even, therefore, if France should, in the first in- 
stance, resort to the hollow pretence of abstaining from all in- 
terference with Portugal, Portugal cannot abstain from concur- 
ring with Spain in opposing her invading forces. The attack 
is on the whole Peninsula, in point of principle and in point of 
fact; and Portugal must unite in the defence of Spain, if she 
wishes herself to be defended. In the present situation of her 
Government, Portugal is not only threatened, but in substance 
and reality invaded, as soon as the French army passes the Bi- 
dassoa, and we are already called upon to interfere for the pro- 
tection of our oldest and most constant ally. 

These, it humbly appears to us, are grounds of decision that 
admit of no hesitation, whatever the pretexts might have been 
on which France proposed to take possession of those two great 
countries. But we can never shut our eyes to the fact, that this 
is not an insulated act of ambition or jealousy on the part of 
France alone, but an open and avowed attempt by that Govern- 
ment, to reduce to practice the principles laid down by her, in 
concert with the three great partitioning Powers of the Continent; 
—an experiment, conducted, indeed, in the first instance, by 
France, but with the express sanction and approbation of those o- 
ther states, and in furtherance and execution of the system which 
they have jointly announced as the rule of their conduct. It is 
the first step, in short, of a crusade against liberty and na- 
tional independence, and in support of despotism in its most 
revolting and offensive form; and is therefore an inchoate 
attack, of the most formidable and unequivocal nature, on 
those principles which this country has, above all others, the 
strongest and most direct interest to maintain. Considerin 
the enormous power of those with whom they originated, me 
the use they have formerly made of their power, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the declarations made at Laybach and 
Verona were, even before they were carried into active execution, 
more justifiable grounds of war to all free and independent 
states, than those decrees of the French Convention in }793, 
which, we have already seen, were universally admitted to jus- 
tify such hostilities, if not explained or retracted. The offer of 
assistance to all people who were dissatisfied with their govern- 
ments, was only an encouragement to rebellion, where discon- 
tent already existed, and did not infer the employment of fo- 
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reign force, except where civil war had previously begun ; but 
the doctrine that no institutions are to be tolerated which do 
not proceed from the free gift of the Sovereign, and are at all 
events to be put down by invading armies, though universally 
pleasing to the people among whom they prevail, is a far more 
flagrant interference with national peace and independence— 
and is, beyond all question, a manifest impeachment not only of 
the Revolution of 1688, but of the fundamental principles and 
daily practice of the British Constitution;—and if England sit 
quietly by, and see a friendly kingdom invaded, because its consti- 
tution and practice are also impeached by this doctrine, it is ob- 
vious that she acquiesces in a proceeding which affords a di- 
rect precedent for the invasion of her soil, and the forcible 
subversion of her constitution also ; and must thus strengthen the 
hands and confirm the courage of that association, which, in or- 
der to be consistent, must turn upon her as soon as they have 
strength and courage for fhe enterprise. With the great power 
and influence which England possesses, it is obvious that her free- 
dom and her free institutions must be infinitely more offensive and 
alarming to the confederated monarchs, than those of Spain or 
any other country. The debates in her Parliaments—the discus- 
sions in her journals—the language held by her proud travellers 
in évery corner of the world, are a nuisance and abomination a 
thousand times more vexatious and prejudicial to their interests, 
than any thing that has appeared in the proceedings of the 
Cortes, or any thing that has yet been written or spoken in the 
Castalian tongue. It is impossible to doubt, therefore, that 
they must be still more desirous to put down our antimo- 
narchical institutions than theirs; and, with the immense mi- 
litary power they possess, we see no reason to doubt, that, if 
the result of the present experiment is encouraging, they will 
not hesitate to make the attempt, as soon as they think they can 
do so with any prospect of success. 

The question then is, Whether it is not better for us to make 
head against a policy so manifestly and outrageously hostile to our 
best interests, while it is yet awkward and unconfirmed, and while 
we have still allies with whom we can make common cause in our 
resistance, than to wait patiently till it has gained confidence by 
success, and skill and consistency by practice, and till we have lost 
the affections of others, and our own respect, by looking on as 
cold or panic-stricken spectators of an outrage, the first victims 
of which can never by possibility be allowed to be the last ? 

After what has already taken place, we need never expect to be 
admitted to the friendship of those who combined at Laybach and 
Verona. Our protestations and our late Parliamentary proceed- 
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ings have completely destroyed, and we thank God for it, any 
hopes of that kind that may have been conceived on former occa 
sions; and they now hate us as cordially for our rejection of their 
doctrines, as they must despise us for our indecision when they 
are about to be reduced to practice. If they should now suc- 
ceed in subduing Spain and Portugal, they will only turn up- 
on us with greater force and spirit and undiminished rancour. 
They will easily find against us a better pretext for hostility than 
they have yet found against either of these countries; and if 
we should even stoop to urge the pitiful plea of our neutrality 
during these aggressions, they will tell us, that we were neutral 
only because we did not dare to be hostile; that they succeed- 
ed in spite of our ill wishes and underhand ill offices; and that 
they owe us no obligation for not interfering in defence of one 
system of unholy resistance to legitimate authority, while we 
maintain and cherish among ourselves another of far worse and 
more pernicious example. If we should now interfere, there- 
fore, in behalf of our common freedom, its enemies will not 
hate us more,—and they will despise us less; while our chance of . 
successful resistance will, for this very reason, among others, be 
greatly increased. 

But war; it is said, is an evil—and we are not now in a con- 
dition to encounter its hazards and expenses. War js an evil 
undoubtedly. It leads to taxation, to jobbing, to the increase 
of the influence of the Crown, to waste of the national capital, 
to the depretiation of all the arts and virtues of peaceful life— 
and to such a derangement of all useful industry that its very 
cessation gives rise to sufferings inferior only to those occasioned 
by its continuance. Yet there are causes which make war not 
only necessary but just—and turn this work of desolation and 
slaughter into the first and noblest of our duties. The present 
appears to us to be of that description. Principles are avowed 
that threaten the extirpation of all liberal institutions from the 
consecrated soil of Kurope—and an aggression is actually be- 
gun in furtherance of this scheme of outrage. Is this an occa~- 
sion on which the great mistress and exemplar of freedom can 
possibly stand neutral, and allow the battles of liberty to be 
fought, against such fearful odds, by the weakest and least skilful 
of her votaries ?—and are there uny ordinary sacrifices to which 
an Englishman would not submit, to see his country once more 
resume the lofty character of the assertor of national independ- 
ence—to see her fairly arrayed in her strength against the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Holy Alliance? It is difficult, in- 
deed, to set boands to the duration or expenses of war once be- 
gum ; but according to all haman probability, the great end of 
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our interference may be accomplished with far less waste of our 
resources, than has often been hazarded for far inferior objects, 
A maritime armament—with the supply of stores and some small 
advance of money, weuld be invaluable to Spain in the outset 
of this momentous contest. The name of England alone would 
be a tower of strength to their cause; and would tend more 
both to unite the Spaniards, to repress their possible excesses, 
and to confound and appal their assailants, than any ima- 
ginable increase of their numbers, or improvement of their 
discipline, It would be a pore to the moderate that they were 
proceeding upon no wild or extravagant speculations of im- 
practicable improvement, and would at once put down the 
malignant insinuations of the invaders as to the dangers and guilt 
of their new scheme of government. It would rally all within 
the country round the standard which was supported by so noble 
an ally—and would compel all without, to respect a cause which 
was maintained not merely by the young enthusiasm of those 
who were new to the service of liberty, but was owned by the 
most ancient and august—the most experienced and command+ 
ing of her disciples, 

The true question however is, whether our neutrality can 
be preserved for any length of time; and whether, if we do 
not now prevent the maturing of plans, and the approach of 
dangers which have already unequivocally disclosed themselves, 
we shall not shortly be called upon to fight in our own defence, 
with far worse hopes, and under infinitely greater disadvantages ? 
Whatever may be the state of our finances, we suppose we must 
fight when the Holy Alliance expressly denounces the English 
Constitution as a nuisance which it is called upon to abate—or 
even when France and Russia shall agree to take permanent 
possession, the one of Spain and the Netherlands—the other of 
Turkey and Norway. We-suppose it will also be admitted, that 
when that time comes, we shall fight with greater disadvantage, 
for our own freedom and the wreck of European independence, 
than we may do now, when both are comparatively entire; and 
we shall not repeat the obvious considerations which lead us 
to think, that we are no longer at liberty to look upon these 
dangers as either chimerical or remote. But without recurring to 
these, we would put it to any one who has attended to the history 
of Europe for the last hundred and fifty years, whether it is to 
be imagined that its great powers can be at war for any length 
of time, especially for objects that directly touch on the balance 
of power and the rights of independence, without England 
being compelled, sooner or later, to take part in the affray ? 
Neutrals, even when they do not mediate for, and substantially 
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side with one of the parties, are always exposed to such rude 
treatment from belligerents—such pushing and jostling while 
within ‘ the wind my whiff of their fell swords,’ that they are 
almost always driven to engage in the struggle—and, with its 
proud temper and antient habits, and its vast and vulnerable com- 
merce, England is not peculiarly qualified to resist those temp- 
tations, or bear meekly with those insults by which its pacific 
purposes must be tried. 

We have neither space nor time left for further observations, 
In such a crisis of European liberty, and indeed of human for- 
tune, we could not think of letting another Number of our work 
appear, without saying one word on the topic that fills all bo- 
soms and engages all tongues—And yet what have we to say that 
has not been said and felt already in every corner of the land ? 
—what, that shall not appear but a feeble echo and a formal re- 
sponse, to that deep voice of English justice and generosity, 
which has spoken aloud in the high places of our Government, 
and resounded in the humblest of our abodes? Never cer- 
tainly, in our remembrance, has any public cause been met by 
a feeling so profound and unanimous ;—and if we are indeed 
to abandon the high and holy office, which we held of old, of 
championing the independence of Europe and the cause of na- 
tional freedom, it will not be the fault of our people, but of 
their rulers—or rather of their necessities. Our poverty it seems, 
and not our will, is to consent to the humiliating desertion of 
such a right and aduty. If it indeed be so, we shall have more 
cause than ever to curse that profligate waste of our resources, 
—that lavish and guilty throwing away of our means, which has 
reduced us to such pitiable weakness. But we firmly believe it 
to be otherwice: And with a rigid economy, and a wise admi- 
nistration, we have no doubt at all that we may not only do 
with effect, all that our own interest, and that of mankind, so 
loudly call on us to do, but retire from our ended and honour- 
able task with increased vigour, and renoyated honour, and im- 
proyed means of prosperity, 

‘ 





Note on Dr Phillpotts. 


We do not generally take notice of the controversial publi- 
cations to which our lucubrations give rise. Nor is there any 
merit, certainly, in the late extraordinary pamphlet of the Reve- 
rend Doctor Phillpott’s that could induce us to make it an ex- 
ception. But the excess of its violence and scurrility really 
seem to entitle it to some distinction—as it surpasses in those 
exemplary qualities any production, even in modern controversy, 
which we have ever yet seen, with the name of a real author 
annexed. 

As to the tenor or substance of the work itself, we beg leave, 
first, to state generally, that after « careful perusal of it, we con- 
fidently and deliberately aver, that EVERY ONE of the charges 
Dr P. brings against his Reviewers is utterly unfounded, except 
the trifling oversight of praising Bishop Butler for expending the 
revenues of his see on repairs of the Cathedral, whereas it was 
on the Episcopal Palace—an oversight of no importance what- 
ever to the argument—since the fact was mentioned as a con-~ 
trast to the conduct of those who amass private fortunes from 
their sees, or expend them in their personal gratification. We 
shall now give a few examples of Dr P.’s regard for accuracy 
in the charges he flings about at random, premising, that we re- 
gard the sacred character of his office too tenderly to ascribe 

is errors to any thing but the violent passion in which he evi- 
dently writes. We may add, that the authors of the observa- 
tions in our Journal, on which he comments, could not, by pos- 
sibility, have written them (right or wrong) under the influence 
of any personal feelings towards him or any of his brethren, of 
whom we can venture to say, they had no kind of knowledge, 
far less had they any quarrel with them. 

Having, with the genuine spirit of Christian charity, ‘ which 
thinketh no evil,” broadly denominated the trifling mistake of 
Cathedral for Palace, a * forgery,’ Dr P. next charges his re- 
viewers with ‘ two falsehoods’ in one passage; where it is said 
that the Durham clergy ordered the bells not to toll for the 
Queen,—and that their tolling was a constant mark of respect to 
the Royal Family. He chiefly relies for his proof on the cir- 
cumstance, that the libel under prosecution only says, * We 
know not whether orders were given.” Now, to this we an- 
swer, first, that this is obviously a mere form of speaking, and 
implies that there was such an order; upon the assumption of 
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which, accordingly, the whole libel proceeds. Secondly, That 
the defence of the libel at the trial went throughout upon the 
same assumption. Third, That the prosecutors never denied the 
charge thus.plainly insinuated and expressed; and not even in 
their application for a criminal information, when it was distinct- 
ly stated that they were charged with forbidding the bells to toll. 
See Trial, p. 9, line 8 from bottom. Then, as to the custom— 
the evidence at the trial at Durham, obtained upon cross-exa- 
mination of the prosecutor’s witness, was, that they had always 
tolled in the other cases within his knowledge ; a perfectly suffi- 
cient proof, in the absence of contrary evidence. So much for 
Dr P.’s ideas of falsehood. 

Another passage is said, in the same spirit, to contain asser- 
tions ‘ false, wilfully false, and fraudulent,’ (p. 23.) ‘These are, 
that Dr P. had libelled Mr Williams ;—that Mr W. only reta- 
liated on the Doctor,—and that, because he retaliated, Dr P.’s 
clerical brethren prosecuted Mr Williams. 

That Dr P. had libelled Mr W. he would very fain deny; 
but he cannot. The passage is one in which he manifestly points 
at Mr W. to whom he uses the mild expressions—‘ the miser- 
able mercenary who eats the bread of prostitution, and panders 
to the low appetites of those who cannot, or who dare not cater 
for their own malignity.’ It is no great wonder, that any Chris- 
tian pastor should be sorry to have such language imputed to 
him. But how does he try to escape the charge? He allows 
he published it; and he then asks, in the true style of mere 
empty bravado, ‘ By what right any one presumes to represent 
him as thus stigmatizing an individual?’ p.22. But even here, 
he is cautious enough not to deny that he meant Mr W.; he 
only says, * 1 solemnly affirm, that I purposely used terms which 
would not admit of particular application, except in the sole case 
which I have already supposed?’ (Ibid.) And what case may 
that be, gentle reader? Dr P. answers, that of a ‘ man con- 
scious the description belonged to him, or one of whom others 

felt convinced that he deserved it.’ (Ibid.) In plain terms, the 

case oft the person intended by Dr LP. to be pointed out. We 
question if the whole history of Jesuitical equivocation furnishes 
a parallel to this shuffling. 

As to the fact alleged to be suppressed by us, that Dr. P, 
attacked Mr W. in his own defence, we are accused of falsehood, 
because we did not know that Mr W. had been in the practice 
of attacking Dr P. in his paper. But suppose we had been a- 
ware of this; is Dr P. the less a slanderer, because he accuses his 
adversary of a foul offence in the spirit of revenge? A wanton, 
unprovoked attack is possibly the worst kind of calumny—but 
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his offence is not much less black, who, instead of protecting 
his own character, seeks to defame those who had assailed him. 
That Dr P.’s brethren instigated the prosecution, is, we pre- 
sume, the third ‘ false, wilfully false and frauduleng’ assertion, 
in this passage; and in another pas (p. 16, 17), he says that 
the ‘ libelled clergy knew nothing of the prosecution till they 
* saw it in the newspapers,’ and that it was instituted by the 
* venerable Bishop, feeling as he always feels, as the friend and 
* father of his clergy, and acting under the advice (not merely 
* the cold legal opinion) of his Attorney General, Mr Scarlett,’ 
on whom Dr P. then proceeds to throw the whole burden of 
instigating the proceedings. We have already spoken of equi- 
vocation ; but here is something worse. It is false, we are told, 
to say that Dr P.’s clerical brethren instigated these pare 
What if, not his brethren, but HiMSELF instigated them? True, 
he whispers no such thing. True, he throws all on the Bishop, 
or if the Bishop was moved by any one, it was Mr Scarlett. 
True, he quotes a part of an affidavit sworn by him, Dr P., 
but not filed ; and which, when he wrote his pamphlet, he per- 
haps never expected would see the light, and therefore he su 
presses a far more material part of his swearing. But let the 
reader cast his eye over the following part of Dr P.’s affidavit, 
which an injudicious zeal excited a friend of the Bishop to pub- 


lish, and then let him say if any thing equal to the passage a~ 
bove cited ever yet was ventured by the most heedless yea 


in his utmost disregard of fact. Let him also say, if the man- 
ner of swearing itself, be not a perfect specimen of going near 
the wind. In answer to Mr W.’s statement, that Dr P. is £ one 
* of the principal instigators of the prosecution, ’ he swears that 
he is ‘ not the prosecutor, nor one of the prosecutors, but that 
* the Bishop of Durham is the sole prosecutor ;’ and then he 
thus goes on. 

* And this deponent further saith, That he did not advise the 
* said Lord Bishop to institute the said prosecution ;—THoUGH, 
* being domestic chaplain to the said Lord Bishop, and, as 
* such, having been for many years intrusted with his confi- 
* dence in matters relating to his diocese, this deponent felt it 
* to be his duty, having received the newspaper containing the 
* alleged libel (which newspaper had been sent to him because 
* of its containing such alleged libel), to transmit the same to 
* the said Lord Bishop, well knowing the said Lord. Bishop's 
¢ great regard for the clergy of his diocese, and deeming %t 
‘ probable that the said Lord Bishop would institute a prosecution 
* at law, in order,’ &c. Once more, let the reader bear in 
mind, that, in his pamphlet, the Bishop is. mentioned as the 

7 
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sole prosecutor, and his law officer as the sole adviser; and 
not one word is dropped of Dr P. having moved or meddled 
in the business; but infinite wrath is expressed at those who 
spoke of Dr P.’s brethren as prosecuting Mr W. because he 
had assailed Dr P.; and now he finds that Dr P. HIMSELF was 
the instigator and prime mover in the whole ! 

After this, no further sample of Dr P.’s correctness can be 
required :—and we feel that we owe an apology to our readers 
for having dwelt so long upon such a subject and such an ad- 
versary. 


The Editor must still be permitted to say a word for himself. 
—He is accused, individually, and in terms the most unmea- 
sured and offensive, of falsehood, malignity, and cowardice ; 
and his name is blazoned in capital letters in all the newspapers 
and shop-windows in connexion with these epithets, merely for 
having superintended or sanctioned the publication of an article 
of which Dr P. has confessed he knew him not to be the au- 
thor, and of the facts treated of, in which he must have been 
equally sure he was personally ignorant. In these circumstances, 
though he might have been /egally responsible for the publica- 
tion, he is really at a loss to understand how any one should 
have supposed that he was morally or individually blameable. 
He received the article from a person who had the best means 
of knowing how the facts actually stood, and upon whose ac- 
curacy and honour he had (and still has) the most perfect and 
implicit reliance. Upon what grounds then could he have been 
charged with falsehood and malignity in publishing it, even if it 
had turned out that the facts were misrepresented, and the infer- 
ences uncharitably drawn? Does Dr P. really hold that the Edi- 
tor of sucha work should personally check and investigate every 
statement of facts which he receives from respectable authority ? 
—or can he seriously think that he acts a base and degraded part, 
if he trusts to the tried accuracy and known intelligence of an 
old contributor, instead of taking a journey to the palatinate of 
Durham, or employing a trusty attorney to inquire into, and 
report upon, the facts ? 

No doubt, if these facts had been of a very atrocious and in- 
credible description—or if the character and conduct of the party 
to whom they were imputed had been irreconcileable with the sup- 
position of their truth, some such inquiry would have been requi- 
site, even for the justification of an Editor. But the charges a- 
gainst Dr P. in the Review, are little more than that he is a violent 
political agitator, and had written intemperate pamphlets and 
addresses on the subject of the Queen’s Trial—charges which 
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seemed sufficiently verified—even before the appearance of this 
notable work—by the extracts then produced in illustration of 
them. As to the sanctity of Dr P.’s character, which he seems 
to think should have protected him from the profane censures 
of the Reviewer, the Editor must confess, that he does not con- 
sider a political and pamphleteering clergyman, however richly 
endowed, as a peculiarly venerable persun—and has no reason 
to think, from the tone and temper of Dr P.’s defence, that the 
Reviewer has misapplied any of the epithets of which that re- 
verend person complains. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor, in order to obviate certain misconceptions which he 
understands to have'arisen, thinks it right to explain, that the article 
on French Poetry, in the last Number, is not altogether the work of 
one hand—that a small, though very valuable part of it, was contri- 
buted by the author of those comparative views of the skill, indus- 
try, literature, &c. of England and France, which have attracted so 


much attention ;—but that that learned writer is not responsible for 
the detailed critique on the modern works mentioned in the title of 
the article now referred to—and is particularly desirous to disclaim 
the passage on page 429, relating to the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington in the matter of the restoration of the pictures and 
statues in the galleries of the Louvre. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From November to March, 1823. 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. . 
The Farmer's Magazine ; a periodical Work, exclusively devoted 
to Agricultural and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly. No. XCIIT. 


Observations on the Present State of Landed Property, and on the 
Prospects of the Landholder and the Farmer. By David Low, Esq. 
2s. 6d. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a View of the 
of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. No. XV.. 7s. 6d. 

The Astro-Chronometer ; or Planisphere of the most important 
Northern Constellations, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on Select Subjects in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydrau- 
lics, Pneumatics, Optics, Geography, Astronomy and Dialling. By 
James Ferguson, F.R.S. With Notes, and an additional Volume, con- 
taining the most recent Discoveries in the Arts and Sciences. By 
D. Brewster, LL.D. Third Edition, with twenty-seven Plates. 2 
vols. 8vo. 17. 5s. boards. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND FINE ARTS. 

Ancient Unedited Monuments, principally of Grecian Art. By 
James Millengen, Esq. F.A.S. 14. 10s. 

Picturesque Views of the Environs of London. Nos. I. and IT. 
9s. each. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Rome; consisting of Views, 
Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details of the Ancient Edifices in 
that City. By G. L. Taylor and Edward Cresy, Architects, and Fel- 
lows of the Society of Antiquaries. 2 vols. folio. 18/. 18s. 

Description of the Ruins of an Ancient City discovered near Pa- 
lengue, in the Kingdom of Guatemala. 4to. 1/.8s. 

Part I. of a Series of Views of the most Interesting Remains of the 
Ancient Castles of England and Wales; with Engravings and His- 
torical Descriptions. By E. W. Brayley, jun. 

No. 1. of Views on the Rhone ; containing the Tower of Maucon- 
seil Vienne, Valence and Dauphiné Mountains, Legate’s Palace, 
Avignon, and Chateau Grignan,—as Illustrations to an Itinerary of 
the Rhone. By John Hughes, A.M. of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Royal 4to. 8s. 6d. 

art I. of Portraits of the Sovereigns of England, from William 
the Conqueror to his present Majesty. Engraved by W. H. Worth- 
ington. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
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Gems, principally from the Antique; Drawn and Etched by 
Richard Dagley ; with Illustrations in Verse. By the Rev. George 
Croly, A.M. 8s. 6d. 

Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustrative of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land and Italy, from Original Drawings by Marianne Colstow. 
8vo. 

The Portfolio; a Collection of Engravings from Antiquarian, Ar- 
chitectural, and Topographical Subjects, with Descriptions. 2s. 6d. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Historical Characters introduced 
in the ‘“* Novels and Tales” of the Author of Waverley; with Bio- 
graphical Notices. No. VII.; containing Graham of Claverhouse, 
Rob Roy, Prince Charles, King James. 12mo, 8s. ; 8vo, 10s. 

Thirty-two Plates to illustrate the Poems of Crabbe. Small 8vo. 
2/1. 2s. 

Six New Coloured Plates, illustrative of the Researches and Ope- 
rations of G. Belzoni, in Egypt, &c. Folio. I. 5s. 

No XXV. of the British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits; with 
Biographical Notices, &c. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to King James VI.; with 
an Historical Account of the Hospital founded by him at Edinburgh. 
Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. with Engravings. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Life of the Rev. Arthur O'Leary, &c. &c. including much 
Historical Anecdote, Memoirs, and many unpublished Documents, 
illustrative of the Condition of the Irish Catholics during the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By the Rev. T. R. England. 8vo, with Portrait. 
12s. boards. 

The Fifth Edition of Napoleon in Exile. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Charles Alfred Stothard, F. 8. A. author 
of the Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. 

Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. Written by Himself. Edited, 
with Notes, by T. Roscoe, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. UW. Is. 

The Life and Adventures of Jobn Nicol, Mariner, in one Volume 
12mo, with Portrait. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the Right Hon. George 
Baillie of Jerviswood, and the Lady Grisell Baillie. By their Daugh- 
ter, Lady Murray of Stanhope. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Life of John Goodwin, M.A. By Thomas Jackson. 1 vol. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Napoleon Anecdotes. Edited by W. H. Ireland. No. IIT. 2s. 
6d. (to be continued monthly), with a Portrait of Marie-Louise. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Gordon, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
late Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in Edinburgh. By Da- 
niel Ellis, F. R. 8. E., &c. &c. Foolscap 8vo. with Portrait. 68. bds. 

The Political and Private Life of the Marquis of Londonderry. 
By T. P. Fitzgerald, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Books, now on Sale, at the Prices affixed, (com- 

prehending, among others, the Library of the late Professor Ogilvie, 
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of Kings College.) By Alexander Brown, & Co. Booksellers, A- 
berdeen. 2s. 

Albin’s Catalogue of Books. Part II. 1s. 

C. Baldwyn’s Classed Catalogue of Second-hand Books for 1823. 
Is. 
C. Baldwyn’s Catalogue of Portraits, &c. for Illustration. 1s. 

CLASSICS. 
Cicero de Republica, e condice Vaticano descripsit Angelus Maius, 
Bibliothece Vaticane Custos. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Remarks on the Usefulness of Classical Learning. By James 
Beattie, LL.D. a New Edition ; to which is Prefixed, a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author. Royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Classical Researches. No VII. 
8vo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Athalian, a Tragedy, founded upon 2 Kings xi. and 2 Chronicles 
xxiii. ; translated from the French. 12mo. 

Gonsalvo, a Tragedy in five Acts. 2s. 6d. 

Werner, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Julia, or the Fatal Return. A pathetic drama. 8vo. Qs.6d. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord John Russell. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
sewed. 

The Duke d’Ormond, a Tragedy; and Beritola, a Tale. By 
Charles Lloyd, jun. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

King Edward and Queen Marguerite, a Tragic Poem. 

The Bride’s Tragedy. By Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Tempest, being No. I. of Pickering’s Miniature Edi- 
tion. Witha Plate. 1s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Rudiments and Grammar of the Latin Language, abridged by 
Robert Mundell, A. M., Rector of the Academy at Wallace-hall, 
and Author of ‘ The Abridgment of Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 12mo, 
2s. bound. 

Watt’s Latin Grammar, a new edition; in which it has been at- 
tempted, with the utmost brevity, to correct mistakes, and supply de- 
ficiences. By James Melvin, A. M., one of the Masters of the Gram- 
mar School, Aberdeen. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Torvie’s Latin Preceptor; or an Essay intended to serve as a 
Guide to Learners, in their Latin Compositions. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The History of Henry Milner, a little Boy who was not brought 
up according to the Fashions of this World. By Mrs Sherwood, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Concise System of Numeration adapted to the Use of Schools. 
By Alexander Ingram, Mathematician, Leith. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Exercises for Writing Greek Verses. By the Rev. E. Squire, 
M.A. 7s. 

The British Pupil’s explanatory French Pronouncing Dictionary, 
being a copious Abridgment of the first part of Levizac’s ; and con- 
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veying, in a simple and perspicuous manner, as nearly as English 
sounds will convey, the true Pronunciation of that Universal Lan- 
guage. By Pierre Dacier. 5s. 6d. 

The Practical Book-keeper, or Merchant's Assistant ; being acom- 
prehensive Method of Book-keeping, founded on the Real Practice 
of the Counting house. By George Wilson. S8vo. 5s. 

Letters from a Lady to her Niece ; containing Practical Hints in- 
tended to direct the Female Mind in the Pursuits of Attainments con- 
ducive to Virtue and Happiness. 18mo. 2s. 

A Collection for the use of Schools. By the Rev. Andrew Thom- 
som, A. M., Minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Museum Africanum, being Vol. II. of the Select Museum of Na- 
ture and Art; exhibiting, in a brief but comprehensive manner, the 
principal Antiquities, Curiosities, Beauties and Varieties, of Africa, 
interspersed with entertaining Narratives, Anecdotes, Original Ob- 
servations and Descriptions, illustrative of the Customs, Manners, 
&c. of the Natives of that portion of the Globe. By Charles Hul- 
bert. 

HISTORY. 

A History of England, from the first Invasion by the Romans, to 
the End of the Reign of George the Third; with Conversations at 
the end of each chapter. By Mrs Markham. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 1819 and 1820. Vols. XII. 
and XIII, Two thick volumes 8vo. 1. 1s. each. 

Pignotti’s History of Tuscany. Translated from the Italian by 
J. Browning, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 2. Ss. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1821. Svo. 16s. 

The First Volume of a History of the late War in Spain and Por- 
tugal. By R. Southey, Esq. 4to. 2/. 10s. 

LAW. 

Report of the Trial of the Issues, in the Action of Damages for Libel 
in the Beacon, James Gibson of Ingliston, Esq. Clerk to the Signet, 
Pursuer, against Duncan Stevenson, Printer in Edinburgh, Defender. 
Taken in Short-hand. $s. 

An Abridgment of all the Statutes now in force, relative to the 
Revenue of Excise in Great Britain, Methodically Arranged and 
Alphabetically Digested. The Fourth Edition. Revised and brought 
down to the end of the year 1822. By James Huie, Coilector of 
Excise. 8vo. 1/. 10s. boards. 

Index to the Decisions of the Court of Session, centained in all 
the Original Collections, and in Mr Morrison's Dictionary of Deci- 
sions. 4to. 3. $s. boards. 

Roscoe's Additional Observations on Penal Jurisprudence. 8vo. 
6s. boards. 

A Supplement to the 23d Edition of Dr Burn’s Justice of the 
Peace and Parish Officer. By George Chetwynd, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
16s. 
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The British Constitution, or an Epitome of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, for the Use of Schools. By Vincent 
Wanostrocht, LL.D., Alired House Academy, Camberwell. 12mo. 
12s. boards. 

A Treatise on the History and Law of Entails in Scotland. By 
Erskine Douglas Sandford, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 74 (published 
quarterly.) 4s. 

Select Dissertations on several subjects of Medical Science. By 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart., F.R.S. 8vo. 19s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on the Diseases of the 
Joints. By B.C. Brodie, F.R.S. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Disease that attacks Women in Child-bed, and 
which has hitherto been so fatal in this City, as well as in other parts 
of the Country, termed Puerperal Fever. By John Macintosh, M. D. 
8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Puerperal Fever, as it prevailed in 
Edinburgh in 1821-22. By William Campbell, M. D., Lecturer on 
Midwifery in Edinburgh, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,* To the above is added the late Dr Gordon’s (of Aberdeen) 
Essay on the same subject. 

A System of Anatomical Plates. By John Lizars, F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Edifburgh. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

A Lecture, in which the Nature and Properties of Oxalic Acid 
are contrasted with those of Epsom Salts, &c. By Robert Ven< 
ables, M.D. Qs. 6d. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and Disorders, of the Stomach. 
By Thomas Hare, F.L.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of some 
of the most Common Diseases of the Lower Intestines. By John 
Howship. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Address to Parents on the present State of Vaccination. $s. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary 
Consumption. By Sir Alexander Crichton. 8vo. 8s. 

Illustrations of the Inquiry respecting Tuberculous Diseases.’ By 
John Baron. 

Dr Faithhorn on Diseases of the Liver and Biliary System ; com- 
prehending those various, extensive, and often complicated, Disor- 
ders of the Digestive Internal Organs, and Nervous System, originat- 
ing from these Sources: the fifth edition, with an Appendix of Cases, 
illustrative of the principles of Treatment. 8vo. 9s. boards, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays, Descriptive and Moral ; connected with Scenes chiefly in 
Italy. Byan American. Post 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Book of Utility, or Repository of Useful Information, connect- 
ed with the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Condition of Man; and 
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containing, also, many notable Things in the Arts, Sciences, and His- 
tory. By Thomas Tegg. 12mo. 4s. 

A Practical Treatise to render the Art of Brewing more easy. The 
whole rendered familiar for the Public or Private Brewer. By C. N. 
Hayman, Common Brewer. With an Engraving. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
boards, 

Time’s Telescope, or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, and Naturalist’s 
Guide, for 1823. With coloured Frontispiece. 9s. 

Outlines of Character. By a Member of the Philomathic Institu- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

History of Roman Literature from its earliest Period to the Au- 
gustan Age. In 2 vols. By John Dunlop, 1J. 11s. 6d. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, 1798. 1/. boards. 

Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, A.M. 8vo. 15s. 

Universal Stenography; or, a Practical System of Short-Hand, 
combining Legibility and Brevity. 

Letters, Literary and Political, on Poland ; comprising Observa- 
tions on Russia, and other Sclavonian Nations and Tribes. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

A Set of Interest Tables for One Hundred Days, calculated at 
Four per Cent. per Annum. The Calculations of each Day occupy 
two octavo pages, advancing progressively from One Pound to Three 
Hundred and Seventy-five, and by other useful Sums to Twenty 
Thousand Pounds. By John Croudace. 8vo. 9s. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waverley ; being Notices and Anec- 
dotes of Real Characters, Scenes and Incidents, supposed to be de- 
scribed in the Works of the ‘* Great Unknown.”—In one volume 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Second Series of the Curiosities of Literature. By J. d’Isracli, 
Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the Allied Armies under Prince 
Schwartzenberg and Marshall Blucher, in 1813-14. By a General 
Officer. 8vo. 14. ls. 

A Comment on the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 8vo. 
18s. 

Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a Soldier’s Life, 8vo. 
14s, 

Sketches of Field Sports, as followed by the Natives of India. By 
Daniel Johnson. 8vo. 8s. 

The Spirit of Buncle, or the Surprising Adventures of John Bun- 
cle, Esq. 2 vols.12mo. 8s. 6d. 

The Inn-Keeper’s Album. Arranged for Publication by W. F, 
Deacon. 8vo 12s. 

Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs, collected by Le- 
titia Matilda Hawkins, Vol. I. with a Portrait and another Engrav+ 
ing. 8vo. Qs. . 

An Introduction to the Statly of Conchology. By Samuel Brooks, 
F.L.S, 4to. 3/. 10s, 
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The Genuine Remains, in Prose and Verse, of Samuel Butler. 
With Notes by R. Thyer. Part II. Six Plates. 8vo. 9s. Royal 
8vo. 18s. 

The Golden Ass, and Philosophical Works of Apuleius. Trans- 
lated by ‘Thos. Taylor, Esq. vo. 15s. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the Character, of Petrarch. 
8vo. 12s. 

Authentic Records of the Guild Merchant of Preston, in the 
County of Lancaster, in 1822. By J. Wilcockson. 8vo. Plates, 
6s. 

The Cottager’s Manual for the Management of his Bees for every 
Month in the Year. By Robert Huish, Esq. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, or Court of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. A new edition; corrected by the original MSS. With 
Notes, and a Life of Naunton, Eight Portraits. Small 8vo. 12s. 
6d.; Demy, 1/. 1s. 

The Ancient Curious Collection of Scotland, consisting of genuine 
Scotch Tunes, with their original Variations, now, for the first time, 
arranged with Basses throughout, with the view of preserving those 
ingenious productions from oblivion. By Nathaniel Gow. Each 
Tune, with its variations, forming a distinct Lesson for the Piano- 
forte or Harp, Vivlin, and Violoncello. Dedicated to Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 8s. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, &c, 

Illustrations of British Ornithology, Series First—Land Birds. By 
J. P. Selby, Esq. of Twizsel House, Northumberland, Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society of Edinburgh. No. 5. Con- 
sisting of Twelve Plates ; the subjects drawn from Nature, and etch- 
ed in a superior manner by the Author. In Elephant folio. 1/. 11s. 
6d. plain, and 5/. 5s. coloured. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the Construction of a gay 
Flower-garden, with directions for preventing the depredaticns of In- 
sects. “Second edition, small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Part I. of the Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales, with an 
Introductory Compendium of the General Principles of that Science, 
illustrated by a coloured Map and Sections, &c. By the Rev. W. 
D. Conybeare, F.R.S. M.G.S. &c. and William Philips, F.L.S. M.G.S. 
&c. Small 8vo. 16s. or demy 8vo. 1/. 

Journal of a Horticultural Tour through some parts of Flanders, 
Holland, and the North of France, in the Autumn of 1817. By a 
Deputation of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. With Engrav- 
ings. 16s. boards. 

Botanical Illustrations, being 2 Series of Figures designed to illus- 
trate the Terms employed in a Course of Lectures on Botany, with 
Descriptions. By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. Regius Professor of Bo- 
tany in the University of Glasgow, &c. Parts II. and II1].—each 6s. 
plain, or 10s. 6d. coloured. 

A Succinct Account of the Lime Rocks of Plymouth. By the 
Rev. R. Hennah. 8vo. 12s. 
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NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c, 

Peveril of the Peak. By the Author of Waverley, Kenilworth, 
&c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 2. 2s. boards. 

The Lollards, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

The Entail, or The Lairds of Grippy. By the Author of “ An- 
nals of the Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 14. 1s. boards. 

German Popular Stories, translated from the Kinder and Hans- 
marchen of M. M. Grimm. With an Introduction and Notes; and 
12 Plates by G. Cruikshank. 12mo. 7s. 

Isabella. By the Author of Rhoda. $ vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. 

Man, or Anecdotes National and Individual. By Mary Ann 
Hedge. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Threatening Letter from Douglas (the Author of No Fiction) 
to Le Fevre, with Le Fevre’s Reply. 8vo. 

POETRY. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. Translated 
by J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. 4to. 18s. half bound. 

The Story of our First Parents, selected from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. By Mrs Siddons. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Cento, a Selection of approved Pieces from living Authors. 
7s. 6d. 

Erin, and other Poems. By Thomas Bayley, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Cumnor, or the Bugle Horn; with other Dramatic Dialogues and 
Poems. By E. B. Impey. 8s. 

Poetical Works. By E. Smith, Esq. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 

Quotations from the British Poets ; being a Pocket Dictionary of 
their most admired Passages. The whole alphabetically arranged, 
according to the Subjects. Embellished with a finely-engraved Por- 
trait of Lord Byron. 24mo. 4s. boards. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. G. Crabbe. 5 vols. 8vo. 2. 
12s. 6d.; 8 vols. foolscap 8vo. 2/. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, &e. 
&c. on the Subjects of the Present Situation of Agriculture in Great 
Britain, and the Means of ameliorating it—restoring our Finances, 
&c. &c. By an Inhabitant of Edinburgh. 

Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, No. 
XIII. “ On the Evils and Difficulties attending even the best State 
of Scottish Pauperism.” 1s, 

No. XIV. “ On the likeliest Means for the abolition of Pauperism 
in England, ” will be published in February. 

A Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne on the Reputed Excess 
nd Depreciation of Bank Notes, and on the Consequences of the 
New Metallic Currency. By Daniel Beaumont Payne, Esq. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. T. R. Malthus, being an Answer to the Cri- 
ticism on Mr Godwin’s Work on Population. By David Booth, 
Svo. 5s. 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Advocate, proposing a 
Means of procuring (by Act of Parliament), Subjects for the In- 
struction of Medical Students, whereby the present Barbarous Sys- 
tem of Raising the Dead will be effectually prevented. 6d. 

An Address to the Conductors of the Periodical Press, upon Re- 
ligious and Political Controversy ; in which their attention is called 
to the marked distinction betwixt the Local and the General mean- 
ing of certain Words and Terms—such as Knowledge, Wealth, 
Christian Infidel, Excessive Population, National Distress, Radical 
Reform, &c. By Abram Combe, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

An Examination of Mr Owen's Plan for relieving Public Distress, 
removing Discontent, and “ recreating the Character of Man,” 
By Jasper Beatson, LL.B. 2s. 

An Accurate Table of the Population of the British Empire in 
1821; specifying all the Cities and Boroughs in Great Britain, with 
every other Parish or Place containing Two Thousand Inhabitants 
or upwards, &c. Printed on double demy paper, 5s.; or on fine 
paper, of a very large size, 7s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

History of the European Languages ; or Researches into the Af- 
finity of the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Indian Nations. 
By the late Alexander Murray, D.D. Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Edinburgh. With a Life of the Author. 
Two vols, 8vo. 1J. 8s. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Excellence of the Christian Religion. A Sermon preached 
before the Very Reverend the Synod of Aberdeen, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 8, 1822, and published at their desire. By George Skene 
Keith, D.D., late minister of Keith-Hall and Kinkell, now of Tul- 
liallan. Is. 

The Second Advent ; or the Glorious Epiphany of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; being an Attempt to elucidate, in Chronological Order, the 
Prophecies both of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. 
John Fry, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. boards. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to which is added, a Geogra- 
graphical Index, with the Calendar and Table of Lessons. By James 
W. Bellamy, M.A. 4to. 4s. Royal 8vo, 8s. boards. 

The Golden Centenary, or Sequel to Sketch of all Religions. By 
the Rev. Dr Evans. 18mo. 5s. 

Observations on the Mode of conducting Theological Tuition in 
general use; with a Plan: humbly submitted for the Divinity-hall 
belonging to the United Associate Synod. By John Jamieson, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Methven. Is. 6d. 

Biblia Hebraica, Editio longe accuratissima, ab Everardo Van der 
Hooght, V.D.M. 8vo. 1J. 5s. boards. 

A New Self-Interpreting Testament, with the Parallel Passages 
at length, &c. By the Rev. John Platts. Part I. Royal 4to. 7s. ; 
Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Twenty-four Sermons on Practieal Subjects, translated from the 
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Works of the most eminent French and Dutch Protestant Ministers 
in Holland. By J. Werninck, D.D. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the Narratives contained in 
the two first Chapters of the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke: 
being an Investigation of Objections urged by the Unitarian Editors 
of the improved Version of the New Testament. By a Layman. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Preacher; or Sketches of original Sermons, chiefly selected 
from the MSS. of Eminent Divines of the last Century. Vol. ILI. 
12mo. 4s. boards. 

Orton’s Sacramental Meditations, abridged, selected, and arranged, 
for the use of Young Persons. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Defence of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ, in Reply 
to Ram Mohun Roy of Calcutta. By Dr Marsham of Serampore. 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

Vol. IV. of Sketches of Sermons, furnished by their respective 
Authors. 12mo. 4s. 

Queries addressed to those who deny the Doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Atonement of Christ. By W. Carpenter. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
half bound. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sketch of the Mosquitto Shore, including the Territory of Poyais, 
descriptive of the Country ; with some information as to its Produce 
tions, the best mode of Culture, &c. chiefly intended for the use of 
Settlers. By Thomas Strangeways, K.G.C. Captain Ist Native Poy- 
ais Regiment, and Aide-de-Camp to his Highness Gregor Cazique 
of Poyais. 8vo. with Map, Portrait, &c. 142s. 

A Brief Sketch of the State of Ohio, one of the United States in 
North America. Giving a View of that State in 1787, and of its 
unparalleled progress since 1789 to the present day. With a Map. 
9d. 


Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire ; consisting of a Series of 
Engravings of the most celebrated Architectural Remains, and the 
most interesting Natural Scenery of the County, with Historical and 
Descriptive Notices. 

An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of Wardour Castle and De- 
mesne, in the County of Wilts, the Seat of Lord Arundell. By John 
Rutter. 3s. 

A Guide to the County of Wicklow ; illustrated by five highly fi- 
nished Engravings, after the Designs of George Petrie, Esq. By the 
Rev. G. N. Wright, A.M. Royal1l8mo. 7s. 

The History of Modern Wiltshire, Hundred of Mere. By Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare, Bart. Illustrated with numerous highly-finished 
Engravings. Folio, on large paper, 6/. 6s.; small paper 3/. 13s. 6d. 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Directory for 1823; including 
an enumeration of the Principal Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and their Present Occupiers. 9d. 

Letters from America, containing Observations on the Climate and 
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Agriculture of the Western States, the Manners of the People, the 
Prospects of Emigrants, &c. &c. By James Flint. /To which is sub- 
joined, the last American Tariff. 8vo. 7s.6d. boards. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs discoverable in Mo- 
dern Italy and Sicily. By the Rev. J. J. Blunt. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola and Sennaar. 8vo. 9s. 
6d. 
A Journey to Two of the Oases of Upper Egypt. By Sir Archi- 
bald Edmonstote. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

An Historical and Topographical Essay upon the Islands of Cor- 
fu, Leucadia, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante. By William Goodison, 
A.B. 8vo. 12s. - 

Letters from Mecklenburgh and Holstein. By George Downes, 
A.B. 10s. 6d. 

Notes during a Visit to Mount Sinai. By Sir Frederick Henni- 
ker, Bart. 

Narrative of a Voyage round the World, in the Uranie and Physi- 
cienne Corvettes, commanded by Captain Freycinet, during the Years 
1817,18, 19 and 20 ; on a Scientific Expedition, undertaken by order 
of the French Government. In a series of Letters to a Friend. By 
J. Argo, Draftsman to the Expedition. With twenty-six Engrav- 
ings. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

‘Views of Ireland, Moral, Political and Religious. By J. O’Dris- 
col, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

Letters from Old England, by a New-England Man, in the 45th 
Number of the Journal of Voyages and Travels. $s. 6d. 

Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a Soldier’s Life; being an 
Attempt to describe Persons and Things in various Parts of Hindos- 
tan. From the Journal of an Officer in his Majesty’s Service. 8vo. 
14s. boards. 

Travels through the Holy Land and Egypt. By William Rae Wil- 
son, of Kelvinbank, North Britain. 8vo. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. 18s. boards. 

Letters from America; containing Observations on the Climate 
and Agriculture of the Western States, &c. &c. By James Flint. 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Journal of a Tour from Astrachan to Karass ; containing Remarks 
on the General Appearances of the Country, Manners of the Inha- 
bitants, &c. with the Substance of many Conversations with Effendis 
Mollas, and other Mahommedans, on the questions at issue between 
them and Christians. By the Rev. William Glen, Missionary, Astra- 
chan. 12mo. 4s. boards. 


No. LXXVI. will be published in May. 


Printed by J. Hutchison, 
for the Heirs of D. Willison. 
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Art. I. Reports of Cases argued and decided in the High 
Court of Chancery. By F. Vesey, junior. Vol. 
VII.—Dr Wolcot’s Case, 1802.—Mr Southey’s 
Case, 1817.—Lord Byron’s Cain, Feb. 1822.— 
Mr Lawrence’s Lectures on Physiology, March 
1822. - - - - - 

. Narrative of a Journey in the Morea. By Sir William 
Gell, M. A., &c. - - - - 

. 1, Report from the Select Committee on Captain 
Manby’s Apparatus for saving the Lives of Ship- 
wrecked Seamen. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 16th of May, 1823. 

2. Papers relating to Captain Manby’s Plan for af- 
fording Relief in Cases of Shipwreck. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 30th of 
May, 1816. 

3. Papers relating to Captain Manby’s Plan for saving 
the Lives of Shipwrecked Mariners. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 7th ef 
December, 1813. 

4. Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Captain Manby’s Petition. Ordered to 
be printed, 26th of March, 1810. - - 

. The St James’s Chrqnicle—The Morning Chronicle— 
The Times—The New Times—The Courier, &c.— 
Cobbett’s Weekly Journal—The Examiner—The 
Observer—The Gentleman’s Magazine—The New 
Monthly Magazine—The London, &c. &c. 

. 1. Annual Reports of the Trustees of the British Mu- 

seum. 1822. 

2. Synopsis of the Contents of the British Museum. 
1820. 

3. Description of the Marbles, &c. deposited in the 
British Museum. 1821. - 

‘ Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. By William 
* Rae Wilson, Esq. - ° . a 

. 1. Essai Géologique sur l’Ecosse. Par A. Boué, 
Docteur en Médecine, &c. 

2. Voyage en Ecosse et aux Iles Hebrides. Par L. 
A. Necker de Saussure - ° 
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Arrt.VIII. Observations relative to Infant Schools, designed to 
point out their Usefulness to the Children of the 
Poor, to their Parents, and to Society at large. 
Calculated to assist those who may benevolently 
incline to establish such Schools. By Thomas 
Pole, M. D. &c. - - - 437 
IX. Highways and By-ways, or Tales of the Roadside, 
picked up in the French Provinces. By a Walk- 
ing Gentleman - - . 454 
X. 1. De la Défense des Places Fortes, Ouvrage com- 
posé par Ordre de sa Majesté Imperiale et 
Royale, pour I’Instruction des Eléves du Corps 
du Génie. Par M. Carnét. 

2. Observations on the Motives, Errors, and Ten- 
dency of M. Carnét’s Principles of Defence ; 
showing the Defects of his New System of For- 
tification, and of the Alterations he has propos- 
ed with a View to improve the Defences of ex- 
isting Places. By Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, 

K. S.C. &e. 
- 3. Memoire sur l’Effet des Feux Verticaux proposés 
par M. Carnét dans la Défense des Places 
Fortes ; suivi des deux Notes, |’une sur la Tra- 
jectoire des Bailes, l’autre sur le Tire a Rico- 
chet. Par M. Angoyat - - 467 
XI. 1. Observations on the Warehousing System and Na- 
vigation Laws ; with a detailed Account of many 
of .the Burdens to which Shipping and Trade 
are subjected. By John Hall, Esq. 
2. An Act for the Encouragement of Navigation 
and Commerce, by regulating the Importation of 
Goods and Merchandise, so far as relates to the 
Countries or Places from whence, and the Ships 
in which, such Importation shall be made. 3 
Geo. IV. Cap. 43 : - - 478 
XII. 1. Memorandum of Two Conversations between the 
Emperor Napoleon and Viscount Ebrington at 
Porto-Ferraio. 

2. Memorial de Sainte Héléne.—Journal of the Pri- 
vate Life and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon at St Helena. By the Count de Las 
Cases - - - - 494 
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